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count on UFORMITES 470 and 467 for 
an effective job at low cost 


L.-s a simple matter to impart high wet 
strength to glassine for frozen food wrappings 
...or to other papers...when you use the 
UFORMITES. 

If you’re using Kraft stock for bag and wrap- 
ping papers, toweling, food wrappings or map 
papers, just add UFORMITE 467 at the beater. 

Or if you’re working with sulfite, rag or 
groundwood stocks... making glassine, sulfite 
wrapping paper, absorbent tissues, chart and 


ledger papers ... then add UFORMITE 470 at 
the Jordan or head box. 

No special equipment — no special handling 
with the UFORMITES! As little as 1% resin 
solids on dry fibre weight boosts wet strength 
as much as 300%. Dry tensile, Mullen, fold, 
uniformity of sizing and coating surface charac- 
teristics are all substantially improved too. And 
there’s no effect on color, odor or taste of paper! 

Get the full facts today! 


UFORMITE ts a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Duenos Aires, Argentina, and agenis in principal South American cities 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 











Double check 


After the “finish grind” operation on a planer, the 
packing on a Beloit suction box gets a careful check- 
ing by planer operator John Johansen (left) and in- 
spector John Kerwin. The former has been on the 


po 
A \ROW % : 
F ue Se 


job at Beloit for 20 years, and typifies the skill and 
long experience that goes into the making of every 
part of a big, modern, precision-built paper machine. 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


BELOIT 


D acum WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT...YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! 
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PAPER MACHINERY 











Time-Saver on Piping Jobs 
eee the Complete CRANE Line 


Time saved is money saved...and you can 
measure in dollars the savings made possible by 
the complete Crane line. It simplifies every step 
of piping jobs...from design to erection to 
maintenance work. 


In paper and pulp mill flow systems . . . from end 
to end ...in process, power, and general utility 
lines ... standardization on the widest scale is 
possible with Crane equipment. In valves, fit- 
tings, pipe, fabricated piping, and accessories, 
Crane is your source of everything you need... 
with the dependability you want in every last 
item. You get a 3-way advantage when you 
standardize on Crane— 

























ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY gives you the world’s 
most complete selection of brass, iron, steel 
and alloy piping materials for all applica- 
tions. One order covers everything. 

ONE RESPONSIBILITY for materials helps you 
to get the best piping installation, and to 
avoid needless delays on jobs. 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item assures 
uniformly efficient operation from every 
part of piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 














Piping to Beaters _ 
oe pitoms. .-allin 
the Crane line. 






















(Right) PAY FOR THEMSELVES over and 
over in production time saved. Crane pat- 
ented Pulp Stock Valves eliminate the 
common cause of clogging in pulp 
transfer lines. Pulp can’t accumulate 
in these “‘no-bonnet”’ valves with shear- 
ing action disc that always seats tightly. 

They're self-cleaning ... easy 
to operate... do not restrict 
flow. Outside screw and quick- 
opening patterns in sizes to 24 in. 
See your Crane Catalog, p. 375. 














VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 










FOR EVERY P/P‘(NG SYSTEM 
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IN THE PROCESSING 
OF WRITING PAPERS 
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@ LIQUID CHLORINE 





3 Aheays a good specification 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA., and Everywhere 
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Yes, you see them everywhere! 
a Mathieson’s tank cars really get around 
as they speed millions of gallons of de- 
pendable Mathieson chemicals to our hun- 


dreds of customers throughout the chemical- 
consuming industries. 


Mathieson transportation equipment also in- 
cludes super-insulated Mathieson Dry Ice cars 
. +. multi-unit Chlorine Gas tank cars holding 
15 one-ton containers (a method of delivery 
originated by Mathieson) . . . drums, barrels, 
containers . .. Ammonia, Chlorine and Car- 
bonic Gas cylinders. 





goes ansther one, Dad { : 


Modern transportation equipment helps 
maintain Mathieson’s reputation for making 
prompt deliveries of the best in chemicals. 
The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


athieson 


Caustic Soda . . . Soda Ash . . . Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine . . . Chlorine Dioxide . .. Ammonia, An- 
hydrous & Aqua ... HTH Products .. . Fused Alkali Prod- 
ucts .. . Synthetic Solt Cake ... Dry Ice . . . Carbonic 
Gas ... Sodium Chiorite Products ... Sodium Methylate 
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ELIMINATE 
SPEED 
FLUCTUATIONS 


with Worthington 
Paper Machine 
Drives 


Continuous steady speed opera- 
tion invariably follows when 
Worthington Steam Turbines take 
over the driving job The isochro- 
nous governor assures no change in 
operating speed from minimum to 
maximum load for any given control 
setting A special single-seated gov- 
ernor valve or valves give stable 
operation at low loads. In addition, 
the governor is adjustable over com- 
plete range to accommodate any 
paper machine requirement — re- 
mote speed controls can be provided 
if desired. Turbine-driven auxiliary 
oil pump protects against shutdown 
from power failures. 

Whether your conditions call for 
automatic or hand nozzle control, 
direct connection or belted to line 
shaft, you can depend on Worthing- 
ton to manufacture a smooth-run- 
ning, economical steam turbine for 
any size of paper or board machine. 
Call your nearest Worthington 
office for more information proving 
that — in steam turbines as in so 
much other equipment — ghere's 
more worth in Worthington. Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Steam Turbine Division, Wellsville, 
New York. 
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No single type of dryer felt will meet the needs 
of all mills. But HOOPERWOOD “Canvas En- 
gineering” has the answer to that problem—a 
specific HOOPERWOOD Dryer Felt for each 
requirement. 

If it is a rugged, heavy felt you need for fine 
finish in normal production . . . or a light- 
weight, extra-porous felt for faster drying . . . 
or an Asbestos Felt to withstand advanced tem- 
peratures in high speed production of Kraft and 


other heavy papers— there isa HOOPERWOOD 
felt to fit your need. 

Mill Superintendents find this service invalu- 
able in suiting the particular requirements of 
their mill—even down to each machine position 
if desired. 

Make your next felt right—specify 
HOOPERWOOD. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HOOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 
COTTON AND ASBESTOS 

















Important Benefits from use of Nopea FS 


New Aqueous Dispersion 
of an Insoluble Metallic Soap 











Other Known 
Advantages 


Applicable in either conven- 
tional coating or paper ma- 
chine coating process. 





May be used in either casein 
er starch coatings. 





Readily diluted in water to 
any desired concentration . . . 
gives a dispersion stable to 
both mild acids or alkalis. 





Thoroughly plasticizes pig- 
ment particles even after coat- 
ing has dried . . . important 
for eliminating a troublesome 
dusting problem. 

















*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


- 4 benefits reported . . . (1) improved 

brightness and gloss on paper machine 
operations; (2) improved flow characteristics; (3) uniformly smoother coat- 
ing; (4) reduction of dusting problems at calender stack. 


> 4 benefits reported . . . (1) improved 

brightness and gloss on clay coating com- 

positions; (2) better flow characteristics; (3) final coating of improved 
smoothness; (4) elimination of dusting problems at the supercalenders. 


Other users report that Nopco ESI also aids in controlling foam in coating 


formulations. 


reported ‘‘ordering regularly” . . . over 
50% of the mills contacted during survey. 


If you—in common with many other mills—have difficulty in obtaining 
uniformly satisfactory performance from clay coatings—write for complete 
particulars on NOPCO ESI. 


Nopco Chemical Company, Harrison, N. J. 


Formerly National Oil Products Co. 
Branches: BOSTON e CHICAGO e CEDARTOWN, GA. e RICHMOND, CALIF. 
An Affiliate of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association 


NOPCO ES! 
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INCIDENTS IN SMITHway PRESSURE VESSEL RESEARCH 





Weld brittleness eliminated 


after heat treatment 
of stainless steels 


I: the welding of stainless alloys, commercial 
el 


ectrodes of the right chemical composition 
for each type of stainless alloy produce welds of sr oe 
excellent ductility, in the “as-welded” condition. 


Elongation in 2-inch gage length is usually in the Tensile test showing ductility of stainless steel weld metal 
“as welded.” 


range of 35 to 50%. 


However, when it becomes necessary to stress- 
anneal welded stainless steel sections at tempera- = ae mai: 
tures of 1600° F., the welds sometimes become 


brittle and the elongation in a 2-inch gage length Tensile test showing embrittlement of stainless steel 
is reduced to less than 10%. 


Extensive tests by the A. O. Smith welding : 
research laboratory proved that the presence of a or 
excessive silicon (above 0.60%) in the weld metal 


weld metal after stress-annealing at 1600° F, 





was an important factor causing embrittlement. Tensile test showing ductility of stainless steel weld metal 
These tests further brought out the fact that, when stress-annealing a8 1600° F. 


the silicon was held to a maximum of 0.50%, con- 
sistently ductile welds resulted after stress-anneal- 


ing and the elongation was increased to a value of ' 
25 to 30% in a 2-inch gage length. some stainless steels, was solved when the welding 
This critical problem, which limited the use of research laboratory adjusted the chemical ingredl- 
P . ents of the electrode coating to balance the silicon 
content in the weld metal. 


This SMITHway combination of electrode 
development and manufacture for SMITHlined 
pressure vessels is a unique advantage to pressure- 
vessel users. . 


— & +-0.Suim 


New York 17 ¢ Philadelphia 5 ¢ Pittsburgh 19 « Atlanta 3 © Chicago 4 
Tulsa 3 ¢ Houston 2 © Seattle 1 « Los Angeles 14 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 


A. O. Smith Research and Engineering Building, Milwaukee 4 











MAKERS OF AUTO FRAMES © PRESSURE VESSELS © LINE PIPE © OIL-WELL CASING © BREWERY TANKS 
WELDING EQUIPMENT * TURBINE PUMPS © PETROLEUM METERS * AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
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Some horses run best on dry tracks—others win on muddy 
courses. A slight difference in the weight of jockey and 
saddle may make all the difference between winning and 
losing the sweepstakes. 

It is much the same with felts. One felt may run like 
greased lightning with a sheet of tissue but it can’t even 
get started with a sheet of heavy wrapper. The meshes 
between the threads of a felt for high grade writing paper 
may become clogged if used with furnish that is loaded 


with fillers. 


Experienced manufacturers do not rely upon tips or 
hunches when placing their money for felts. They refer 
to their felt books—the record of every felt they have ever 
tried on their machines—how long it ran—what furnish it 
carried—how much tonnage it produced—how much coal 
consumed per ton of paper or board. 

The felt books of the nation show that there is a Ham- 


ilton Felt for every special manufacturing problem — a 


Hamilton Felt that will do your work better, faster and 


@ From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest 
board there is a Hamilton Felt that will do at lower cost. 


your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


° fe 
Miami Woolen Established 
Mills 1858 
* ° 
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DOWICIDE G STOPS ROT LOSSES 


Rot losses in baled straw stored in out- 
door ricks can be prevented by treatment 
with Dowicide G. Three year tests con- 
ducted by one straw board mill have 
shown that losses, which may run to 15% 








of the straw during less than one year’s 


exposure, are controlled by applying Dowicide G to the top tier of bales. 


This important application is but one use of the Dowicides for preser- 
vation of agricultural residues. The straw board industry also uses 
Dowicides for the preservation of starch, for slime control, and in the 


manufacture of mold resistant board. 


More information about this application of Dowicide G—and other 


uses of Dowicides—can be secured from the nearest Dow sales office. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York « Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washington ¢ Cleveland « Seattle « Detroit « Chicago 
St. Louis « Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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CHEMICAL COMMENTS 





Dow Glycols Enter 
The Electrical Field 


The five Dow Industrial Glycols, prod- 
ucts of many-sided importance to a vari- 
ety of industries, have extended their use- 
fulness in the past few years into the 
electrical field. Modern small dry electro- 
lytic radio condensers are made possible 
by virtue of the fact that glycols will dis- 
solve appreciable quantities of boric acid. 
Diethylene Glycol is used successfully for 
this purpose, as it rates high as a non- 
volatile conductor that does not corrode 


aluminum. 


Germicide Keeps Hydraulic 
Emulsions Bacteria-Free 


The action of bacteria in the hydraulic 
systems of metal fabricating plants causes 
frequent shutdowns and costly hydraulic 
fluid replacements. This trouble can be 
eliminated by the use of as little as one 
part Dowicide A per one thousand parts 
of the soluble oil-water hydraulic fluid. 
This application of the Dowicides has 
been used with excellent results with other 
systems employing soluble oils. 


‘ Methocel Keeps Pigments 
Stable in Paints 


Methocel (Dow Methylcellulose) is prov- 
ing useful in many ways in the paint in- 
dustry and especially to manufacturers 
water-base paints. It keeps pigments from 
flooding, settling or caking, provides 
thickening and binding action, and also 
serves as a pigment disperser. Iis protec- 
tive colloid action insures emulsion stabil- 
ity. In addition, its controlled viscosity 
prevents undue penetration and assures 
excellent brushing characteristics. 

Further information on any of these 
chemical developments is available on 
request. 





DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 





' 
' 


Bright and well-ventilated | 
as a GREENHOUSE! 





ROWNING “Full-Vision-All-Around” gives 

you greater safety for your yard crew, per- 
fect contact between operator and signalman all 
up and down the track. The big well-ventilated 
cab provides roomy comfort for your operator. 
Plexiglas at vital points protects him from flying 
chips, stones, or metal fragments. 





The M-Series Locomotive Cranes, based on proven 
Browning design give you these and many other 
new features. Early delivery. Write for complete 
specifications. 


\Selelel Senan a: TRUCK 


CRANES THE BROWNING CRANE & SHOVEL CO. CRANES 


ves tara 16225 Waterloo Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio o-oo 


CRANES CRANES 





id 
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COMPANION 


Where flanged connections are 
indicated for your piping system, 
ESCO Stainless Steel Flanges will 
serve you best. 


They resist corrosion for the lifetime of 
the piping system. 


Adaptable for quick assembly and dis- 
assembly of piping. 


Interchangeable with standard flanges. 


Selection of companion, slip-on, blind, 
reducing, and Van Stone types. 


ESCO companion flanges have sharp, 
clean cut threads, comply with exacting 





















STAINLESS STEEL 
FLANGES 


necessary complements 
for piping installations! 








SLIP-ON 
tolerances. They are threaded to insure 
exact 90 degree angle of thread to face. 


Accurately machined to full dimensions. 
Rigidly inspected. 


Carried in stock to 150 pounds ASA 
standards, in complete range of sizes 
from 1/2 inch to 12 inch. Flanges for 
pressures above 150 pounds, promptly 
available on special order. 





BLIND 


ESCO Stainless Steel flanges may 
be ordered from the ESCO office 
nearest you. Or fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 





STAINLESS STEEL 














FOR ULTIMATE ECONOMY vae SInes 
ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 
RI 2151 N.W. 25th Avenue, Portland 10, Oregon 
ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY PET a ar E> 
2151 N.W. 25th AVENUE e PORTLAND 10, OREGON 1 Companion [] Stip-on [) Blind [) Reducing 
(1) Van Stone 
OFFICES 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Nome 
EUGENE, OREGON anu, wale Gale on 4 SEATTLE, WASH. 
HONOLULU, T. H. eee SPOKANE, WASH. ‘ 
Address Zone____ 
in canava — €6C0 LimiTED, VANCOUVER, B. C. . 
City Stete 
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The AY/s a of a V-BELT 


is the ONLY Part that 


Fven Touches the Pulley ae 


Naturally, it GETS the WEAR!“ / 


The moment you look at a V-belt in its sheave, you see that 
the sides are the only part that ever touch the pulley. The sides do 
all the gripping—they get all the wear against the sheave groove 
wall. The sides pick up the load. - They transmit that load to the 
belt as a whole. And then, once more, the sides—and the sides 
alone—take hold of the driven pulley and deliver the power to it. 






























No wonder you have always noticed that the sidewall of the 
ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out first. 


Now See How the Patented CONCAVE SIDE E. 
* REDUCES Sidewall Wear— Lengthens Belt life! [| @ 


‘Clearly, since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, any- 
thing that prolongs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the life 
of he belt. The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why 
the ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the 
middle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Concave 
Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That is 
the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so 
much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can possibly 
give. 


*More Important NOW 
That Gates SUPER V-Belts are Available 


Now that Gates SPECIALIZED Research has resulted in 
Su -Belts capable of carrying much heavier loads—up to 
40% higher horse-power ratings in some cases—the sidewall 
of the belt is called upon to do even more work in transmittin 
these heavier loads to the pulley. Naturally, with heavier load- 
ing on the sidewall, the life-prolonging Concave Side is more 
important NOW than ever before! 











THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
DENVER, U. S. A. 
“World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts” 





/ / 
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* {ISOLATED WORKING PARTS 
%* CORROSION-PROOF LININGS 
* STREAMLINED FLOW 





No packing glands to demand 
constant attention. 

Non-rising stem eliminates 
breakage ... sealed for pro- 
tection from dust, weather and 
corrosion. 


Working parts completely 
isolated from the fluid. No 
sticking, corroding or clogging 
to interfere with easy opera- 
tion and tight closure. No 
contamination from valve 
lubricants. 

Compressor and finger plate 
combine to support the dia- 
phragm in all positions. 

The large area of contact of 
the diaphragm on the seat, 
plus the resilience of the dia- 
phragm, permits positive clo- 
sure even when foreign matter 
is trapped. 


No metal-to-metal seats to be- 


GRINNELL-SAUNDERS DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


@ The flexible diaphragm 
isolates the working parts 
of the valve from the fluid, 
preventing contamination, 
and permits streamlined 
flow plus positive closure 
even with suspended solids. 

A selection of diaphragm 
materials and also body 
linings of glass, porcelain, 
lead, rubber or synthetics 
protects against corrosion. 


come damaged or wire-drawn. 
No refacing or reseating is 
required. 

Streamlined passage without 
pockets reduces friction to a 
minimum and prevents accu- 
mulation of sludge and for- 
eign solids. 

The valve body—the only 
metal that could contact the 
fluid—can be completely lined 
with glass, porcelain, lead, 
rubber or synthetic compounds 
(flange type only) to suit serv- 
ice requirements. 

Write for catalog describ- 
ing Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valves— 
standard and special types. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
Providence 1, R. I., U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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You can stack up massive loads... 


on intermediate rolls of paper supercalenders and other heavy-duty 
machines—and secure more efficient operation, longer service life, 
reduced maintenance and power costs—by carrying radial and thrust 
loads 


On Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings. 


Among the many features which assure consistent top performance 
are self-alignment, high radial capacity and two-directional thrust 
capacity. Even under conditions of shaft deflection or housing distor- 
tion, Spherical Roller Bearings continue to operate at full rated 
capacity. 

To see how these advantages will “stack up” against your design 
problems, write today for Spherical Roller Bearing Bulletin No. 200-A. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


* NEEDLE +¢ SPHERICAL ROLLER © STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER «+ BALL * 
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Lowered Costs Through Louger Wear 


Leading paper mills throughout the country are experiencing im- 
portant savings in their dryer felt costs with Woodberry 887. 


Asbestos yarn woven into the face of Woodberry 887 re-enforced 
dryer felts, at scientifically determined intervals, protect the con- 
tact surfaces against wear, add to length of service, and reduce 


costs per ton of paper. ———e 
—_—— 


Reports from every branch of the paper making industry testify not 
only to their economies but to a low rate of steam consumption 
resulting from Woodberry 887’s high degree of porosity. For your 
mill, for economy and for efficiency, specify Woodberry 887 today. 
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uniformity makes 
the big difference 





TURNER HALSEY 


40 WORTH S§ 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO ° ATLANTA . BALTIMORE . BOSTON . LOS ANGELES . AKRON 
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one is a winner..another an ‘also-ran; 


a 


y. 


Call it “‘heart’’, “‘staying power’’, or 
what you will, some thoroughbreds 
have what it takes to win. 


Now let’s consider valves! 


Compare the outward appearance of any 

Powell valve with that of other valves of the 
200-pound Bronze Globe Valve. Screwed : o- same type and size. You'll probably see very 
ends, union bonnet, renewable, spe- little difference. Jt’s the things you don’t 
cially heat treated stainless steel! seat j ] ‘ ‘ . 
and regrindable, renewable, wear re- see that give Powell valves the “staying 
sisting ‘‘Powellium” nickel-bronze disc. ' 7 ” . 

power” that makes them winners. 


Stainless Stee! Gate Valve There’s nothing mysterious about these 


for 180 pounds W.P. Has things. They’re merely the result of the con- 
screwed ends, screwed-in 2 ‘i J 
bonnet and inside screw : tinual progress in design, knowledge of ma- 


—_— terials, and quality of workmanship that comes 
from more than a century of making valves— 
and valves only—for American industry. 


For the last 25 years, to meet the ever-growing 
demands of the Chemical and Process Indus- 
tries, Powell has been building a complete line 
of Corrosion-Resistant Valves in many special 
designs and the widest range of pure metals and 
alloys ever used in making valves. 


The Wm. Powell Company 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


Si iin ih me Wa UL ellie Maa _ DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


pounds W.P. Has screwed ends and for 150 pounds W.P. Has flanged ends 
union bonnet. and bolted flanged bonnet. 


Pure Nickel Globe Valve for 150 
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WAX EMULSIONS 








IF BASE of handling and trouble-free performance are what you're 


seeking in surface applications of wax emulsions, the answer is 
Paracol* series 400 or 600. Used in the size press or calender stack 


water box, they remain as stable dispersions, even at a pH as lowas 3.5. 


For high-quality, low-cost wax emulsions, specify PARACOLS, 
another group of products in the Hercules diversified line of fine 
papermaking chemicals. 


HERCULES 


SIZING MATERIALS AND CHEMICALS FOR PAPER 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
961 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company. Formerly marketed in Canada under the trade-name “Aquapel.” 
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? INSTALLING EXTRACTOR PLATES 


THE 


FOUR WAYS, did we say? Better change that to five. 













































For this hydrapulper is constructed almost 
entirely of Lukens Nickel-Clad Steel. 


And that means another saving. Lukens Nickel- 
Clad Steel not only protects your paper stock 
from rust stains and other damage, it brings you 
all the strength and corrosion-resisting qualities of 
pure Nickel at a much lower price than you'd 
pay for the solid metal. 


Credit the SmitH & Carrrey Company, Syracuse, 
and the Dits MAcuineE Works, Fulton, N. Y., 
for this simple and efficient hydrapulper design. 
It permits building and shipping the unit in 

four sections. It saves construction cost and time. 
It saves shipping time and space and weight. 
And it makes final assembly an easier, quicker job! 


The twelve-foot-diameter hydrapulper you see 
pictured here is now in service at the National 
Paper Corporation plant in Ransom, Pa. They 
use it mostly for processing facial and toilet tissues. 


At National, the basic furnish is a combination 
of virgin pulps and reclaimed paper. It is 
quickly broken down to flowable form by the 
rotor which turns at 195 rpm. Each batch is 
thoroughly defibered and blended in a matter 
of seconds. 


In the pulp and paper industry, Lukens Nickel- 
Clad Steel is widely—and wisely—used wherever 
rust and corrosion threaten quality production or 
endanger equipment life. You'll find a lot of 
helpful information about this economical 


construction material in the illustrated booklet, 
Lukens Clad Steels. Write us for your free copy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM . OF SERVICE 


NICKEL 20%, ALLOYS 


MONEL” + “K''*MONEL + “‘S’* MONEL « “R''* MONEL + ““KR'’* MONEL 
INCONEL + WICKEL + “‘L'’* NICKEL + “Z"* NICKEL Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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0H control 





In the manufacture of fine paper, 
exacting pH control of the stock is 
vital to successful results. That is 
why only dependable chemicals of 
consistent uniformity and purity 
should be used. For alum and other 
paper-making chemicals that you 
can rely upon throughout your 
operations— 





"GENERAL 
CHEMICAL 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY products for the paper industry 
ALUMINUM SULFATE Aluminum Sulfate, Sodium Sulfite, 

















. Standard ond Iron Free Anhydrous 

tandard—Ground, 99% thru 8 mesh, 95% thru ih . : : 

10 mesh; Powdered, 95% thru 100 mesh; also Muriatic Acid —— 
Lump. (Hydrochloric) ae . 

Iron Free—Ground, thru 8 mesh; also Lump, ap- Sodium Fluoride Rtediem Shangnate 


Trisodium Phosphate 


Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Metasilicate : ’ 
Sulfuric Acid 


SODIUM SILICATE Glauber's Salt, Ni 
itre Cake 


. 1 21 of ° ope 
proximately 21% Sodium Silicate 














“0 ape Crystal end Aatydooes (Sodium Bisulfate) 
utions: From t. Ratio Salt Cake ein tt 
38° to 60° (Nas to SiOz) Wile Acid 
Baumé from 1:2.00-1:3.40 Sodium Sulfide Chrome Alum 
Appearance: Opalescent to clear. Sodium Hyposulfite Aqua Ammonia 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY — 


} 
' 


’ 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. Jiry rit 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston \ 
Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston GENERAL CHEMICAL 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh , COMPANY 
Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis * Wenatchee *» Yakima (Wash.) " \ \ af i m 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. | 


in Caneda: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver ‘ 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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WE INVITE YOU TO PUT TENAX FELTS TO THE TEST 


a OUR SERVICE TO THE PROOF 


The enlargements and betterments in progress at our plant 
are designed to increase our facilities to serve you and to 


continuously improve each TENAX FELT that we make 


for you. 


It is our expression of confidence in the future of the paper- 
making industry and our desire to serve it ... and to serve 
you... with felts of longer and longer life that cut your 
production costs and keep your machines running full 


out and trouble free. 


We have been a partner-in-service to the paper-makers of 
the country for 56 years and in that time have established 
many pleasant relationships that have been of profit both to 
our customers and ourselves. If you are one who has yet to 
put TENAX FELTS to the test or our service to the proof, 


we invite you to afford us that opportunity. 





xX 
Pear pC ape 10k 


SERVING THE PAPER INDUSTRY SINCE 1898 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY at 
NEWFANE, N. Y. Pose 
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NOW, 


FOR YOUI 
CONVENIEN 


..»The Concentrations of | 


Becco Hydrogen Peroxide 
are given 


BY WEIGHT 


BY VOLU 
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50% and 90 
sufficiently wide to 
And remember that Becco’s engineers am 
qualified to give valuable 
bleaching a5 4 result of many years © 

rience. Why not ask them to advise you what concen- 
tration is best suitable to your particular bleaching te- 

uirements to assure the greatest degree i 
and the finest finished product ? You will be under no 
obligation. Write to: 
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Weyerhaeuser 


>>> PERFECTION OF a process 
for complete commercial utilization 
of Douglas fir bark was announced 
on June 13 by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Wash- 
ington. 

Commercial quantity production of 
five products manufactured from bark 
has been started in a recently com- 
pleted processing plant by the Weyer- 
haeuser company. This operation, tap- 


R. D. Pauley (left), manager of the 

Weyerhaeuser Development Department, 

and Clark C. Heritage, Weyerhaeuser 

technical director, are shown discussing 

some of the products made from Douglas 

fir bark in the new Longview forest 
products industry 


now Operating 


Bark Processing Plant 


ping a new source of raw materials, 
is a significant step toward complete 
utilization of forest resources. Under 
the Weyerhaeuser processes, bark, long 
considered almost worthless, now yields 
these main compounds: cork flakes, 
short fibers, tissue powder, a cork- 
fiber combination and a cork-fiber- 
powder combination. These mate- 
rials have been proved valuable for a 
variety of uses, especially in the ply- 
wood glue, plastics, insecticide and 
soil conditioning fields. 

Processes which separate the bark 
ingredients were perfected by the 
Wayerhaeuser Development Depart- 
ment, set up in Longview in 1942. 


Only the thick bark of Douglas fir, 
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predominant in Weyerhaeuser tree 
farm lands, is used in the new plant. 
Barks of all Pacific Coast conifers are 
usable, but, differing chemically and 
physically, they must be processed 
separately. 

The bark products are being mar- 
keted nationally under the general 
trade name, Silvacon, by the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company. In addi- 
tion to the operations at Longview, 


J. T. Rushton (left), Weyerhaeuser’s su- 

perintendent of Silvacen production at 

Longview, indicates where Douglas fir 

bark drops from the conveyor into a 

chute leading to the processing machin- 
ery within the plant 

















Silvacon 383 is shown being tested at 
the Longview bark products plant of 
Weyerhaeuser 


the Silvacon products are being ware- 
housed and distributed by company 


branches at St. Paul 
Newark (N. J.). 

Experimental amounts of Silvacon 
has been produced for several years 
in pilot plants. A series of grinding 
and screening steps convert the bark 
into the five Silvacon products, accord- 
ing to Clark C. Heritage, technical 
director, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany. Complete detai!s of the process- 
ing will be made available at a later 
date. 

Machinery extends t> the very top 
of the new plant, which is equivalent 
in height to a four-story building. It 
covers 7,000 square feet of floor space. 

Bark reaches the plant’s upper level 
by conveyer and travels downward 
through processing equipment to a 
separate ground-level bagging station 
for each product. 

Maximum capacity of the Silvacon 
plant, on a three-shift basis, is ap- 
proximately 75,000 pounds a day— 
enough to fill 14% freight cars, ac- 
cording to J. T. Rushton, general su- 
perintendent of Silvacon production. 

Weyerhaeuser will sell most of the 
Silvacon output as raw materials to 
manufacturers and distributors, but 
plans to package certain consumer 
products. Among them is Topper, 
a soil conditioner composed of cork- 


(Minn.) and 
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like flakes. Other consumer items still 
are undergoing exhaustive tests. 

The Silvacon sales department is 
directed by R. D. Pauley, who is man- 
ager of the Development Department 
at Longview. 

“Our company will give practical 
assistance to anyone wishing to use 
Silvacon experimentally,” Mr. Pauley 
said. Many companies and organiza- 
tions already have assisted Weyer- 
haeuser in Silvacon use and consumer 
testing, he pointed out. 


* 


WEST VA. P&P CO. HAS 
PROGRAM FOR STREAM AND 
AIR POLLUTION UNDER WAY 


The control of stream and air pol- 
lution is an important part of a com- 
prehensive program inaugurated by 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company at its Covington (Va.) 
plant. 

Estimated total cost of the projects 
now under construction or authorized 
for the abatement of stream, dust, 
and smoke pollution is in excess of 
$2,350,000. Projects which will di- 
rectly or indirectly affect stream pol- 
lution will cost about $1,850,000. The 
program to improve atmospheric con- 
ditions in Covington will cost an esti- 
mated $500,000. 

The stream pollution program which 
the company has under way is the 
continuation of a plan to reduce pol- 
luting factors at the source by evap- 
oration, incineration, and extraction 


Shown here is a bagging station in the 
Longview bark products plant 


of useful chemicals. The program at 
Covington has been developed along 
the lines of utilization of the by- 
products to the greatest possible de- 
gree. Where such utilization is im- 
practical under existing conditions, 
stream pollution is minimized by actu- 
ally destroying the organic matter by 
burning the waste. 

An alternative method of handling 
industrial wastes is to accumulate 
them temporarily in a storage basin 
and after treatment release them into 
the stream at high water stages. Set- 
tling basins, however, often become 
nuisances, and because of the large size 
required, would be impractical to 
handle wastes from an operation of the 
Covington plant’s scope. 

New equipment being installed at 
Covington includes a black ash leacher 
system, a black ash washing system, 
and additional evaporation. It is ex- 
pected these installations will increase 
the efficiency of the operations to such 
an extent that the wastes will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


od 


>>> A PLAN TO EXPAND its op- 
erations with the addition of a $40,000 
building has been announced by the 
Paperboard Converters Company 
(Longview, Washington). The plant 
now employs 20 persons but will 
double this number when new equip- 
ment is installed in the new building. 
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~ PAPER SACKS FOR 
- OPEN STORAGE 


NEWS ITEM: The nation’s cement industry has 
used more than three billion multiwall paper bags ) 
since that type of packaging was first introduced. 


Manufacturers of such perishable products as sugar, , 
flour, powdered chemicals and cement have found the > 
answer to many shipping problems with paper shipping : ms 
sacks. Made of wet-strength paper, these multi-wall bags | 
are custom-made to withstand the conditions under 
which each product is to be shipped and used. Fully 
meet such requirements as immersion for 24 hours and 
open storage without damage to contents by rain, snow, 
or steaming tropical humidity. 


A 24-page book titled General Manual No. 1 describ- 
ing Paper Shipping Sacks can be obtained by writing to 
Paper Shipping Sack Manufacturers Association, 370 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 








Paper Diapers... paper drapes... paper wash cloths... 
paper screw caps... new uses for paper calling for new 
standards of lightness and toughness, new standards 
of quality in performance. New responsibilities—new 
opportunities for the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and effi- 
ciency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 


Among the new machines under construction by 
Puseyjones are three of the largest and fastest Fourdri- 
nier Machines, one for white paper for bags, one for 
Kraft liner board, and one for Kraft paper for multi-wall 
bags; also one Cylinder machine of record size and speed 
for the manufacture of floor covering felt. Other machines 
are under construction for the manufacture of M. G, 
Kraft specialties, facial tissues, and high grade bristols. 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 


Fagan % 
~@= 











CHILDERSBURG NEWSPRINT 

MILL GIVEN GREEN LIGHT— 

WAR DEPT. SIGNS LEASES 

A project which has been in the mak- 
ing for several years, and which was 
first announced in March of this year, 
will bring to the Southeast a tremen- 
dous industrial center; it also will deal 
a blow at the newsprint shortage 
which is affecting Southern newspapers 
seriously (Cf. P.I. and P.W. April, 
1946). 

The new company, the Coosa River 
Newsprint Company, has been hold- 
ing in abeyance its plan to build a 
newsprint mill at Childersburg, Ala- 
bama, which will cost approximately 
$30,000,000, and will have an esti- 
mated capacity of 100,000 tons of 
newsprint a year. The plant will make 
use of southern pine. Construction 
work is expected to start within a 
few months and it is hoped the mill 
will be in actual operation within two 
years. 

The final barrier was removed on 
June 12 when leases were signed by 
the War Department under the terms 
of which the new company acquired 
portions of the Alabama Ordnance 
Works at Childersburg, used during 
the war to manufacture smokeless 
powder. 

Specifically, the company purchased 
615 acres of land in the 18,000-acre 
Ordnance Works. It also leased a 
number of buildings which include a 
25,000-kw. steam power plant and a 
water filtration and pumping station. 
The water plant can handle up to 
23,000,000 gallons of water per day. 
The company negotiated a five-year 
lease with the War Department with 
seven optional five-year renewals, 
which in effect gives the company a 
40-year lease. 

This project was conceived during 
the early thirties by a group of south- 
ern newspaper publishers. It has just 
been pushed to completion by the 
newsprint committee of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association. The 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, 
Texas, is the only mill now manufac- 
turing newsprint in the South. 

The Coosa River Newsprint Com- 
pany will maintain headquarters in 
Birmingham (Childersburg is approxi- 
mately 40 miles southeast of Birming- 
ham), and the entire operation will be 
controlled by southern capital. 

It has been stated that the new com- 
pany already has purchased some 50,- 
000 acres of timberland which will 
help supply wood pulp needed for the 
mill’s operation. The mill ultimately 
will draw on approximately 250,000 
acres of timberland for its source of 
supply. Assurance of more timber is 
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needed, which problem is causing some 
concern. Donald Comer, board chair- 
man of the company, stated the com- 
pany cannot afford to pay prohibitive 
prices for timberlands it must acquire. 
He pointed out the lease with the War 
Department contains a provision that 
the operators can cancel the entire 
transaction any time within 18 months 
after the lease was signed. He fur- 
ther stated that if the prices asked for 
needed timberlands are too high, the 
company will be unable to pay pro- 
duction costs and the project will nec- 
essarily have to be abandoned. 
Officers of the new company are: 


Chairman of the board—Donald 
Comer, board chairman, Avondale 
Mills 


President—Edward L. Norton, radio 
company executive, operator of WAPI 

Vice President—Clarence Hanson, 
chairman of the SNPA Newsprint 
Committee 

Vice President—Marcus McClellan, 
exec. vice president of the Birmingham 
Paper Company 

Vice President—E. L. Widemire, 
owner of the Widemire interests in 


Sylacauga 

Treasurer—John W. Brown, Jr., 
president First National Bank of 
Sylacauga 


Secretary—L. M. Smith, vice presi- 
dent of the Alabama Power Company 
+ 


PUBLIC URGED TO SALVAGE 
WASTEPAPER AND BOARD 


An appeal to the public to salvage 
old corrugated and fiber containers to 
be used in the manufacture of new 
paperboard has been issued by the 
Eastern Conservation Committee of 
the Waste Paper Consuming Indus- 
tries, New York. 

“Inventories of this grade of waste- 
paper are lower today than at any time 
since the war ended, and many hun- 
dreds of tons more is being consumed 
each week than during the war 
period,” stated Colley S. Baker, direc- 


tor of the committee. “Manufacturers . 


of paperboard are doing their best to 
meet the demands of converters to be 
made into containers, but unless the 
flow of old used containers is mate- 
rially increased immediately, a cur- 
tailment of production is inevitable.” 
¢ 

>>> A NEW HEATING and ven- 
tilating system that will provide a 
12 minute air change in the beater 
room is being furnished for the Bar- 
rett Division mill of the Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corporation at Peoria, IlIli- 
nois by J. O. Ross Engineering Cor- 
poration. A Ross Hood and Exhaust 
System will also be installed for the 
No. 1 and No. 2 Board Machines in 
this same mill. 





BRITISH PAPER NOTES 


(May, 1947) 

>P>P The first postwar British In- 
dustries Fair has just been held in 
London and Birmingham and a glance 
at this exhibition provided sufficient 
proof that British industries are pre- 
pared to go ahead when the position 
becomes easier. Unhappily, in every 
direction lack of raw materials is prov- 
ing a serious obstacles and this was 
particularly noteworthy in the sta- 
tionary section. High standard boxed 
qualities were in short supply, fancy 
boxed goods being for export only, 
crépe, waxed and similar converted 
items are gradually returning to pre- 
war and small packs and cartons are 
beginning to brighten up with many 
new and novel designs. Both among 
producers and consumers the constant 
desire is for more paper. 

The national loss in paper produc- 
tion due to the recent difficulties is 
liable to be heavy although Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, president of the Board of 
Trade, has announced that the loss is 
not so serious as expected. It would 
seem, however, that a more approxi- 
mate estimate was given by the paper 
controller who stated at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Paper Merchants that production in 
February was 65 per cent of possible 
target. As this target is 70 per cent 
of prewar and average monthly pro- 
duction prewar was 216,666 tons of 
paper and boards it is seen that this 
65 per cent of 70 per cent represents 
in February a loss of approximately 
118,000 tons on prewar production. 
Added to this there is certain to be 
losses in the three succeeding months 
owing to the cuts in coal supplies. 
There is little doubt that the trade 
will suffer a loss of at least 200,000 
tons on this year’s production even 
if nothing else unforeseen happens. 
That this is already happening is sup- 
ported by reports now being received 
of a serious cut in chemical supplies. 

Representations are being made to 
the government departments con- 
cerned by the several consumer trade 
associations calling for assistance to 
the paper trade in their efforts to raise 
the aggregate of paper production. It 
is difficult to see how this can be ac- 
complished so long as the various 
materials are in short supply but un- 
doubtedly a great deal of unnecessary 
form filling could be lifted from the 
trade and indeed from all trades by a 
lessening in control. 

This point was stressed by Colonel 
E. Smalley D.S.O., president of the 
British Paper Stock Merchants Asso- 
ciation, at their annual luncheon. He 
was of the opinion that with controls 
lifted more work would be done as 
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“i * IS BETWEEN THE FINGER AND YOUR PROFITS 
of 

ns Equipment in your shop operates under an rate than ever before. Such engineering is 
ly overtone of human efficiency. The overtone the result of Seybold’s sixty years experi- 
. contains unpredictable loss. You can calcu- ence with the men who operate cutters and 
i late the output of any machine, theoreti- trimmers. 

‘. cally, but the payoff is influenced by the In the tedious job of positioning the paper 
- human hand. for one cut after another, the human element 
n Consider for a minute, the Seybold Mill takes its toll of your stock and, so, of your 
s. Spacer of the new Sixty Series. The ‘‘cut profits. 

stops” can be set—at one time—to make But when the Seybold Mill Spacer per- 
. all the cuts necessary on several jobs. The mits the operator to make one series of 
0 back gauge automatically moves the stock easy adjustments, thus eliminating hours 
’ accurately into cutting position at a faster of fatiguing manual labor, that’s the result of 
0 

e 


1S 


ENGINEERING THE HUMAN ELEMENT AT wylold 


| HARRIS-SEYBOLD . 


HARRIS PRESSES « SEYBOLD CUTTERS *« OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY — GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


» © 
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controls “made them lazy and held 
back men who would like to launch 
out.” Viscount Templetown (Director 
of Disposals) in replying sympathized 
but feared that they were going 
through worse times. 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Paper Merchants, 
at which J. E. Pickering, J.P., was 
re-elected president, a somewhat more 
optimistic note was sounded. The 
progress of the association as regards 
membership disclosed a healthy posi- 
tion and the agreements between the 
various sections and their opposite 
numbers in the Paper Makers’ Asso- 
ciation was stressed. It was realized 
that one day control would cease and 
the great desire of the association was 
to have a trade which was self-con- 
trolled rather than one which was 
divided within itself. Such a state of 
trading, it was generally believed, 
would be acceptable to the printers 
and other consumers. 

At another trade association meet- 
ing the rather startling fact was dis- 
closed that the pulp and paper posi- 
tion in Sweden was perhaps more seri- 
ous than generally suspected. It was 
stated that for years the Swedish for- 
ests had been overcut and that during 
the next twenty years they would have 
to cut 25 per cent fewer trees than in 
the past. 

With the publication of the board 
of trade returns covering April and 
the period January-April this year 
compared with the same period of last 
year and 1938 some concrete proof 
of the loss to the British paper and 
board exports this year are revealed. 
Actually, during the first four months 
of this year only about one third of 
the total effected last year was ac- 
complished and this total represented 
only 59 per cent of 1938. It will 
be recalled that the British Govern- 
ment’s ultimate export target is 175 
per cent of 1938; consequently, the 
paper trade to date is far short of this 
target. Items which are comparing 
favorably with prewar are writings, 
cigarette papers in reels, etc., coated 
papers (these are 60 per cent up 
on prewar), coated boards and trans- 
parent cellulose wrapping which at 
present totals 1,900 tons against the 
prewar total of 298 tons. Also boxes 
and cartons, playing cards, embossed 
papers (nearly double prewar) and 
stationery. Total exports to the United 
States this year are 594 tons which 
compares with 399 tons in 1938. 

Imports of papermaking materials 
for the four months. 284,922 tons, 
are 35 per cent higher than 1946 but 
only 48 per cent of prewar. All grades 
of pure and mechanical pulp except 
chemical, dry bleached are lower than 
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last year. The rapid rise in the imports 
of esparto grass are particularly in- 
teresting. So far this year, the total 
is 102,621 tons which is over 92,000 
tons above the first four months of 
1946 and this total equals 99 per cent 
of the prewar rate. The average rise 
in the cost of all these imports is ap- 
proximately 100 per cent on 1938. 
Materials from the U.S.A. to date are 
4,148 tons; last year, the amount was 
459 tons; and in 1938 it was 11,573 
tons. 

Imports for paper and boards for 
January-April this year are 50 per 
cent up on 1946 but only 34 per cent 
of 1938. Among the heavier imports 
are kraft paper, M.G. paper, cigarette 
paper, kraft board and strawboard. To 
date, Sweden has supplied up to 66 
per cent of prewar, Norway and the 
Netherlands 50 per cent and France 
nearly 100 per cent. Czechoslovakia is 
again sending appreciable quantities 
of paper to this country. U.S.A. ex- 
ports to Great Britain have declined 
from 9,660 to 717 tons. 

5 

ITALIAN PAPER NOTES 
(May, 1947) 

>>P Important Italian importers, 
exporters, and industrialists attended 
a second foreign commerce meeting, 
at which it was concluded that the 
deficit between the values of im- 
ports and exports only could be reduced 
under certain conditions. These condi- 
tions were: If Italian economic policy, 
particularly that of foreign exchange, 
was constantly made subordinate to 
the commercial accords agreed upon, 
and the laws of the country amended 
to broaden exports. 

Other important measures felt to 
be immediately necessary were the 
stabilization of the lire and the re- 
moval of restrictions that have ham- 
pered the development of private en- 
terprise. It was also agreed that 
“clearing” accords be limited to in- 
evitable cases, since these are consid- 
ered a drawback to expanding for- 
eign exchange. Private companies 
making use of foreign credit in invest- 
ments and imports demanded all pos- 
sible consideration. 

The meeting considered proposals 
for aiding business with other coun- 
tries. Meanwhile, forcign credits previ- 
ously arranged could be utilized for 
imports of special importance, and ne- 
gotiations for securing further finan- 
cial aid from abroad could be con- 
tinued. 

Announcement was made of the 
United States Government’s plan to 
give aid through the UNRRA to coun- 
tries no longer able to purchase goods. 
With the credit arranged, Italy will 
be able to purchase products and 


combustibles up to the end of 1947, 

The Italian Embassy at Washing- 
ton through pressure exercised by the 
Italian Technical Delegation could 
secure 600,000 tons of coal for April, 
May, and June. Supplementary ton- 
nage for April was authorized which 
brought the total to 720,000 tons, 
This additional assignment will be 
maintained in the successive months 
if it will be possible to raise payments 
for the exports. 

The Italian Technical Delegation 
will give assistance to private import- 
ers in making their purchases. The 
head of the Delegation came to Italy 
to receive instructions regarding fu- 
ture purchases in the United States 
and the financing of same after the 
close of the UNRRA program. These 
purchases have been limited to a few 
commodities; the respective govern- 
ments have agreed that buyers will 
handle imports of other goods. 

The production of mechanical 
wood pulp from national raw materials 
has continued on a fair scale. With 
the cellulose productions they only 
covered, however, a small percentage 
of the actual needs of the paper and 
cardboard industry, as their greater 
portion was absorbed by the rayon 
producers. Every effort, therefore, 
was made for maintaining the im- 
portations at as high a level as possible. 

Modifications of several documents 
which extended preceding accords 
with the Swedish government were 
signed. These maintained the “clear- 
ing” payments and provided for new 
terms of reciprocity. Among exports 
to be paid for in cash include machin- 
ery. Swedish delivery of cellulose has 
been increased as were Italian exports 
of fruits, agricultural products and 
some industrial commodities. Cellu- 
lose imports from other countries have 
been encouraged even when payment 
has been made on foreign exchange. 
Mechanical wood pulp, starch, cotton 
and linen rags, paraffin wax, resins, 
casein, and other materials used in 
paper mills could be imported under 
the same conditions. 

Before the war, the Italian paper 
industry could not only satisfy all of 
the country’s needs, but also export 
a volume of important commodities. 
In 1938, the Italian production of 
paper and cardboard rose to about 
478,900 tons, and in 1939 to about 
$31,000 tons. In these years, the 
Italian paper industry consumed about 
150,000 tons of cellulose, of which 
about one-half was produced in Italy. 
Two-thirds of this amount was wood 
cellulose, one-third cornstalk cellulose. 
The small firms were numerous; these 
producing mostly common wrapping 
paper and paper from straw. The ma- 
jor production of the industry was, 
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When the Timken Spring-mounted Front 
Dryer Roll Bearing Application was intro- 
duced 8 years ago, a big forward step was 
taken towards the solution of the dryer 
roll expansion problem as far as bearings 
were concerned. 


The standard back or drive-end bearing how- 
ever was found to be the obstacle to perfect 
performance. So our engineers set to work 
to develop a self-aligning drive-end bearing 
without sacrificing capacity that would be 
a perfect team-mate for the spring-mounted 
bearing. This permits the dryer roll shaft 
Look for the trade-mark “TIMKEN” on every 
bearing you use and thus be sure of getting the 


original product with 50 years of constant engi- 
neering and metallurgical development bebind it. 








to align and adjust itself to all run-out and 
expansion conditions without binding in the 
bearings, enabling the bearings to operate 
with full anti-friction efficiency at all times. 


This Timken Bearing combination now is 
available for application to your dryer rolls. 
For further information, consult the ma- 
chine builder or our engineers. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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WOT JUST A BALL (WOT JUST A ROLLER CC THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER c—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST —@)—~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~i)~ 
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N-B-M EIGHT-DAY BRONZE CASTING 
SAVES CRIPPLED STEAMSHIP 


he sailing of a steamer from Mobile, Ala., was 
recently delayed because a new bronze pump 
liner was needed. 


The steamship line called us Friday. Our pattern shop 
swung into immediate action. The core box was deliv- 
ered Monday, the pattern Tuesday. On Friday, the 1940 
lbs. casting was shipped . . . an eight-day wonder casting. 


N-B-M BRONZE CASTINGS 


We put more service into them — 
you get more service out of them you are in an emergency, we'll be glad to help out. 


We wouldn't care for rush work every day... but if 
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NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
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PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. * PITTSBURGH, PA. * MEADVILLE, PA. * JERSEY CITY, N. J. * PORTSMOUTH, VA. * ST. PAUL, MINN. © CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of course, turned out by the large, 
modern plants. 

Damage suffered by the Italian pa- 
per industry during the war amounted 
to a maximum of one-fifth of its valu- 
ation. This has now been mostly re- 
paired and the industry has returned, 
in most part, to its prewar production 
capacity. However, the industry was 
restricted during the first twenty 
months after the war because of low- 
ered production, reduced imports and 
insufhcient coal supplies. 

In 1945, the Italian paper and 
paperboard production was of poor 
quality and reached only 22 per cent 
of prewar times. Paper produced that 
year was of grayish color due to a lack 
of chemical pulp. This situation was 
brighter in 1946 due to more imports 
of pulp. Increased pulp imports also 
resulted in a larger tonnage of paper 
and cardboard. The year 1946 showed 
paper and board tonnage of 175,300 
which represented 36 per cent of the 
1938 tonnage. Newsprint which in 
the years 1940-1943 represented 12 
per cent of the total production, 
reached 15.3 per cent in 1946. 

The relation presented by the Dele- 
gation of the Italian Government to 
the fifth General Council of the 
UNRRA foresaw a paper and board 
production capacity in 1947 equal to 
70 per cent of that of 1938. This 
would amount to 375,000 tons. From 
January 1 to September 1, 1946, Italy 
imported 90,311 tons of paper, board, 
and graphic arts products. 


Mando’'s New Laboratory 
Open For Two-Day Inspection 


>>D The finest in forest products 
research facilities and scientific equip- 
ment was on display at International 
Falls, Minnesota, on Friday and Satur- 
day, June 27 and 28th. 

Recently completed, the new re- 
search laboratory of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company was open for 
public inspection on those dates be- 
tween the hours of 1 and 9 p.m. 

People from points throughout the 
north country visited the new labora- 
tory which has been under construc- 
tion for the past two years. The beau- 
tiful and well equipped building will 
permit the development of a greatly 
broadened and intensified research pro- 
gram. Highly important to those who 
depend upon forest products for their 
livelihood, Mando research is directed 
toward the thorough investigation of 
all possible means to obtain the maxi- 
mum utilization of pulpwood and by- 
products of paper and insulating board 
manufacture. 

The new laboratory is well equipped 
for the analysis, testing and develop- 
ment of present products and new 
products. New uses for present prod- 
ucts and chemical by-products of the 
operations are expected to be found. 

Visitors at the open house were in- 
troduced to many fascinating things 
behind the impressive doors of the 


new laboratory building. They saw the 
finest in pulp and paper chemical 
equipment—pilot plants, especially de- 
signed machines, chemical apparatus 
and proving equipment. There were 
special displays in various rooms and 
separate laboratories throughout the 
two-story building. Research person- 
nel demonstrated operation of ma- 
chines and explained their phase of 
the research program. 

The new laboratory of modern de- 
sign and brick, tile, steel, and concrete 
construction has 26 rooms on two 
floors. It has an attractive reception 
lobby, a manager’s office, fire proof 
vault for important records, a well 
stocked library, several individual lab- 
oratories and offices. Also included are 
a complete machine shop, a special 
room for humidity testing, an organic 
and an analytical laboratory, and wash 
rooms with lockers and showers for 
the personnel. 

There is on the main floor a two- 
story open area, 50 feet wide by 118 
feet long, where testings equipment 
and pilot plants are installed. 

Many items of new equipment 
which will be on display include di- 
gesters, beaters, sheet mold, grinder, 
presses, ovens, mixers, scales, lathes, 
miller, and miscellaneous chemical and 
testing equipment. 


General view of central area of Mando Laboratory. The two-story room was so constructed to accommodate pilot plant equipment 
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Treatment of present products for new 
uses is an integral part of Mando paper 


research functions. Coated paper is 
shown being calendered on experimen- 
tal supercalender pilot plant 


Organized into several major 
groups, the research program is guided 
by R. H. M. Robinson, chairman of 
the board of directors of the company 
and chairman of the executive research 
committee. Mr. Robinson has been 
with Mando for sixteen years, having 
been president from 1941 to 1945. 

M. S. Wunderlich, the director of 
research, also headquarters in the Min- 
neapolis offices of the company. Mr. 
Wunderlich, who is one of the coun= 
try’s pioneers of insulation research, 
was manager of Insulite sales prior to 
his present position. He has been with 
Mando since 1932. 

The laboratory and research pro- 
gram at International Falls is under 
the direct supervision of Dr. J. O. 
Burton originally of Duluth, Minne- 
sota, who came to Mando in 1937 
from Washington, D. C. There he 
was engaged in advanced research for 
the U.S. Government. 

od 

>>> THE NEWLY-PURCHASED 
tug of the Berst-Forester-Dixfield 
Company, Ogdensburg, New York, has 
arrived in Ogdensburg and will have 
cranes installed shortly. For use in the 
moving and unloading of pulpwood, 
the all-metal tug is 20 feet by 33 feet 
and is powered by a 150-horsepower 
engine. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 

The newsprint shortage has been 
the center of much of the month’s 
discussions in official quarters. The 
Special House of Representatives 
newsprint committee heard admissions 
by an official of the Clinton Paper 
Company, of Brooklyn, that he had 
bought over 10,000 tons of newsprint 
at $82.50 per ton and sold it at $160. 
The paper eventually went to a Miami 
newspaper at a price estimated at over 
that at which it was sold by the Clin- 
ton company. Statements were read 
into the record that the Canadian com- 
panies which sold the paper had ob- 
jected to the resale price. 

While there have been no new de- 
velopments in the efforts to develop a 
pulp and newsprint industry in 
Alaska, the War Department has 
signed a lease calling for the eventual 
construction of a $30,000,000 news- 
print mill at Childersburg, Alabama. 
The lease covers 615 acres in the Ala- 
bama Ordnance Works, and a number 
of buildings where smokeless powder 
was manufactured during the war. 
The lease is for five years, with option 
for seven five-year renewals. The 
headquarters will be at Birmingham, 
and the Coosa River Newsprint Com- 
pany, which signed the lease is headed 
by Donald Comer as chairman of the 
board and Edward L. Norton as presi- 
dent. Mr. Norton states that the com- 
pany has purchased 50,000 acres of 
land and needs an equal additional 
acreage. If the prices for the addi- 





Max Neevel works with apparatus for 
testing viscosity of pulp in Mando re- 
search laboratory 


tional land are too high the company’s 
lease gives it the right to abandon 
the project. 

Still another development of the 
month is the announcement that a 
system of de-inking newsprint for re- 
use is already in operation at Sauger- 
ties, New York, and that four news- 
papers are already using the product 
of the Sheffield Paper Mills’ at that 
point. A new company, the News- 
print Corporation, has been incorpo- 
rated in Delaware to build and op- 
erate reclaiming mills. Exclusive pro- 
duction rights have been assigned to 
Frank B. Buffum of Chicago, this an- 
nouncement states. 

* 
MOBILE PAPER MILL CO. 
SUBMITS BID FOR FLORIDA 
WAA CAMP SITE AND R.R. 

The War Assets Administration has 
revealed that the Mobile Paper Mill 
Company, Mobile, Alabama, is among 
nine bidders for the Camp Gordon 
Johnston properties, Carrabelle, Flo- 
rida. 

The paper company did not bid on 
all parcels of Camp C J, which was 
divided into 19 units for sale purposes, 
but on eleven of the units. Conjecture 
has been rife, and it is now confirmed 
that should the Mobile Paper Mill 
Company’s bid be accepted, it plans to 
erect a kraft pulp mill on the site. 
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It all started 


in Egypt 
about ? B.C. 


Today, as thousands of years ago, 
the search for a finer paper still goes 
on. That is why—in the present-day 
production of high-grade coated paper 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Soda Ash « Caustic Soda « Bicarbonate of Soda « Calcium Carbonate « Calcium Chioride « Chlorine « Hydrogen « Dry ice « Glycols 
Ethylene Dichloride « Propylene Dichloride « Chioroethers « Aromatic Sulfonic Acid Derivatives « Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN . 
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The predecessor of the first paper-maker was the 
ancient who discovered the practical use of papyrus 
as a writing material, He sliced the fibers of the 
water plant into strips and pressed them into thin 
sheets. When these sheets were dry, he “‘calendered” 
them with a smooth shell. 





—so many manufacturers have turned 
to a Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 
of high quality. 

Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate is unsurpassed in bright- 
ness and in freedom from grit and 
in hiding power and 


in that uniformity 


abrasiveness . . . 
ink absorption . . . 
which is essential to fine coating. 


Its superiority is the result of long 
experience and research in the field. 
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For years, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation has made a business of 
producing a Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the paper industry. 

If your objective is quality coat- 
ing, it will pay you to get acquainted 
with Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate. 

Technical bulletins are available 


upon request ° 


TP Mandotte 
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This, of course, is dependent upon ac- 
ceptance of that part of the bid which 
includes the 50-mile long Tallahassee 
to Carrabelle government-owned rail- 
road. 

Local bodies are lined up in favor 
of the project. However, Lyle T. Prit- 
chard, of Jacksonville, regional WAA 
disposal officer, states it will be some 
time before the sale will be consum- 
mated through bidding. All data will 
necessarily go to Washington for re- 
view and decision. 


MGR. OF OLDEST PAPER MILL 
IN INDIA VISITS U. S. PLANTS 
In the course of a tour of inspec- 
tion of papermaking methods and ma- 
chinery. Y. §S. Chaudhary, general 
manager of the Upper India Couper 
Paper Mills, Limited, Lucknow, United 
Provinces, India, spent several days 
the first part of July in Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, visiting the Gill board mill 
of the American Writing Paper Cor- 
poration, the board mill of the New- 
ton Paper Company, and plants of the 
Parsons Paper Company, Whiting & 
Company, and the Chemical Paper 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. Chaud- 





hary, who is a member of TAPv1, a!so 
visited the general offices and labora- 
tory of the American Writing Paper 
Corporation. 

During the thirties, Mr. Chaud- 
hary was associated with his friend, 
the Mahatma Mohandas K. Gandhi, in 
the Indian nationalist leader’s move- 
ment for revival of the handmade 
paper industry. He also has made 
handmade paper for Gandhi’s personal 
use. Revival of handicrafts has been 
an important phase of the Gandhi 
program. 

The Upper India Couper Paper 
Mills, Limited, operates one mill, the 
oldest in India, established in 1879. 
The mill has two machines which pro- 
duce both board and writing and print- 
ing papers. Primary purpose of Mr. 
Chaudhary’s visit to America was to 
purchase a new machine and accessory 
equipment designed to increase the 
production of his mills from the pres- 
ent 15-20 tons a day to 40 tons. 

Before visiting Holyoke, Mr. Chaud- 
hary had visited plants in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. Afterward, he 
planned to visit the Crane mills in 
Dalton; from there he intended to go 
to Canada and Sweden. 


Left to right: Arthur G. Dreiss (Paper Makers Chemical Department, Holyoke), Y. S. 
Chaudhary (general manager, U. 1. C. Paper Mills, Ltd.), and Sheldon Bradley (AWP 
sales promotion department) pictured outside the American Writing Paper Corpo- 
ration general offices in Holyoke during visit of Mr. Chaudhary to Holyoke mills 
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NEW AMERICAN BOX BOARD 

SUBSIDIARY ACQUIRES THE 

FILER FIBRE CO. PROPERTY 

The formation of a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the American Box Board 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
has been announced.- This newly-cre- 
ated company, known as the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Company, has 
acquired the fixed assets and inven- 
tories of the Filer Fibre Company, 
Filer City, Michigan, and the eapital 
stock of its two subsidiaries, the Leahy 
Timber Company, Ltd., Ft. William, 
Ontario, and Lone Wolf Timber Com- 
pany, Grand Marais, Minnesota. The 
Filer Fibre Company was a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Continental 
Can Company, New York City. 

The output of kraft pulp and pa- 
per products of the Filer City plant 
will increase the sales field of Ameri- 
can Box Board Company, and a por- 
tion of this output will be absorbed by 
the company’s new factories in Grand 
Rapids and Chicago, increasing oper- 
ations at both locations. 

The same personnel will be retained 
at Filer City. Officers and board of 
directors of the American Pulp and 
Paper Company will be the same as 
those of the American Box Board 
Company. They are: Chairman of 
the board, Marcus B. Hall; president, 
Walter S. Goodspeed; vice president 
in charge of sales, J. S. Burns; secre- 
tary, Harrison L. Goodspeed; treas- 
urer, R. K. Stolz. Directors—William 
Beckwith, Lee Wilson Hutchins, Carl 
J. Riddering, Gordon B. Bonfield, and 
C. F. Raber. 


+ 


DUTY ON GERMAN IMPORTS 
TO BE COMPUTED ON EXPORT 
VALUE AT TIME OF SHIPMENT 
The Bureau of Customs has issued 
a ruling instructing collectors to com- 
pute duties on imported German mer- 
chandise on the basis of their export 
value in dollars prevailing at the time 
of shipment, says Warren B. Bullock, 
manager of the Import Committee of 
the American Paper Industry in a re- 
port to the industry. Normal proce- 
dure is to compute duties on the basis 
of the freely offered price in the coun- 
try of exportation, but because of the 
distorted German commercial picture 
this procedure is deemed by the Bu- 
reau to be impracticable. The new 
rule ‘applies to all exports from the 
British and American zones, and is 
expected to greatly increase shipments 
from Germany to this country. 
Innersoling board imported from 
Canada for the shoe industry has been 
found to be heavily loaded with latex 
and the question now before Customs 
officials is whether this material should 
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MULTICLONE Collectors offer vnusval advantages in 
compactness and adaptability to the space limitations of all types of industrial plants. 
MULTICLONES can frequently be installed in even waste spaces—out-of-the-way areas 
tee small for other types of recovery equipment. And in any installation—new plant 
er eld—MULTICLONE’S unusual compactness permits important savings in both installa- 


end operation... So 

















GREATER COMPACTNESS: To begin with, as shown in this SIMPLE DUCT REQUIREMENTS: In ra) Go —o] 
Reletive Spoce Requirements chart, the MULTICLONE contrast to conventional cyclones 
sate SS. unit itself requires less which require complicated space- \V VV connmenens 
space than other equip- wasting inlet and outlet arrange- cree 
ment of comparable ments, the MULTICLONE requires 
performance .. . only simple inlet and outlet ducts ~~ ——+ || |S} —~ 








that save headroom and permit a far 
more compact installation. 














MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY: Another advantage—MULTICLONE inlet 
and outlet hook-ups are readily adaptable to meet your particular 
requirements. Side-inlet  side-outlet 
or side-inlet top-outlet arrangements 
are easily made, giving wide flexibil- 
ity to fit cramped spaces. And where 
’ mecessary, even top-inlet side-outlet 
construction is available. 


FITS CRAMPED SPACES: And here's a valuable 
MULTICLONE space-saving feature — without 
affecting capacity or efficiency the shape of the 
MULTICLONE can generally be varied to meet 
specific space needs. For example, a 48-tube 
unit can be supplied either 12 tubes o 








wide and 4 tubes deep to fit a wide 
shallow space...or 4 tubes wide and 
12 tubes deep to fit a long narrow 














Side Inlet—Side Ovtlet Side Inlet—Top Ovtlet 1 : 
space...or still other tube patterns to meet space requirements. 






—the compactness and space-adaptability of WESTERN 
the MULTICLONE is only ONE of its many advantages. Its 
small tube design with patented vane for guiding and 


ipilalion 
distributing the gases means high recovery efficiency of 


both large and small particles @ Its flat sides fel U-yeol  Ganel, 
and simple ducts reduce both installation and 

insulation costs @ It has no high speed moving 

parts to maintain @ These and still other MULTI- 
CLONE advantages are outlined in this booklet. 
Send for a copy today! 





















ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS FROM CASES & LIQUIDS 
Main Offices: 1037 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 17 « 1 LoSALLE ST. BLDG., 1 N. La SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 2 « HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 
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be dutiable at the higher rate for rub- 
ber latex, the component of chief 
value, or at the lower rate for paper- 
board. 

Customs officials are seeking to 
determine the proper duty rate for a 
Canadian paper described as clay 
loaded rotogravure, claimed to be duti- 
able at the low rate for printing paper. 
Pending investigation, the Import 
Committee has taken the position that 
the merchandise is machine-coated, 
and dutiable at the rate for coated 
paper. 

Canadian paper or stenographers 
note books has been held to be prop- 
erly dutiable as writing paper at 3 
cents per pound and 15 per cent, and 
not as pencil tablet paper at one-fifth 
of 1 cent per pound and § per cent. 

Nine shipments of writing paper 
imported at Los Angeles have been 
held to be dutiable without the inclu- 
sion of the British Purchase Tax as 
part of the dutiable value. 

A shipment of 1,700 rolls of wrap- 
ping paper has been received from 
Newfoundland, the first such importa- 
tion on record. 


* 


TWO OHIO PLANTS ACQUIRED 
BY GEN. CONTAINER CORP. 

A merger of the Muskingum Fiber 
Products Corporation and the Hunt- 
Crawford Company, both of Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, with the General Container 
Corporation, has been announced by 
officials of the three concerns, effec- 
tive the first of the month. 

Muskingum Fiber manufactures 
straw paperboard, while Hunt-Craw- 
ford produces corrugated boxes. Gen- 
eral Container Corporation (Cleve- 
land, Ohio) operates the following 
plants: Albany Container Corpora- 
tion, Albany, New York; Canton Cor- 
rugated Box Company, Canton, Ohio; 
Cleveland Corrugated Box Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dubuque Container 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa; and the 
Great Lakes Box Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

+ 


NEW COMPANY FORMED TO 
BUILD 5 MILLS FOR THE 
MFR. OF DE-INKED PULP 


Some relief from the newsprint 
shortage is forecast in a wider recla- 
mation of reclaimed pulp. 

Two eastern mills—Sheffield Paper 
Mills, Inc., Saugerties, New York, and 
Girard Paper Mills, Inc., Girard, Penn- 
sylvania—have been licensed to op- 
erate under the Sterling pulp process 
for manufacturing reclaimed waste- 
paper into newsprint (Cf. P.I. and P. 
W., May, 1947). These mills are con- 
trolled by Buffum and Company, Chi- 
cago, mill agents and owner operators. 
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Exclusive franchise for the Sterling 
process was obtained from the Ameri- 
can Industrial Company of Buffalo. 

A new company has now been 
formed by Frank G. Buffum and Cooke 
Coen, newspaper cost analyst of Chi- 
cago. This new company is a Del- 
aware corporation, known as_ the 
Newsprint Corporation. It has been 
given exclusive rights to the de-inking 
process under license from the Ameri- 
can Industrial Company, of Buffalo. 

A program which calls tentatively 
for the building of five new mills will 
in no way affect the operation of the 
Saugerties and Girard plants. The 
Newsprint Corporation’s first plant 
will be located in Gary, Indiana. It 
will have a capacity of 80 tons of de- 
inked newsprint per day. Other mills 
will be located in the New York City 
area, where an estimated 3,000 pounds 
of newsprint may be obtained daily; 
on the West coast and in the South- 
west. A fifth plant may be built if 
a wastepaper center that is large 
enough and has adequate water sup- 
ply can be located. 

It is hoped that the four mills may 
be in operation as early as January 1, 
1948, and that they will turn out 
reclaimed newsprint at the rate of 
100,000 tons annually. 


Sf 


FINANCIAL 


>D>D Paper mi!l securities recovered 
as a rule with other industrials after 
the year’s record low prices in previous 
weeks when the market generally 
strengthened in late June. 

Celotex Corporation—Net profit 
for the six months ended April 30 was 
$2,912,258 as against $1,249,123 a 
year ago. 

Continental Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany—Net income for the quarter 
ended March 31, was $276,842 as 
against a loss of $192,021 in the same 
quarter of 1946. 

Gaylord Container Corporation— 
Net earnings for three months ended 
March 31 were $2,064,698 as against 
$783,750 for the comparable period 
a year ago. 

Marathon Corporation—Net in- 
come for six months ended April 30 
was $2,484,961 as against $1,400,919 
for the comparable period a year ago. 

Masonite Corporation—Net profit 
for the quarter ended May 31 was 
$1,107,315 as against $682,636 for 
the same period a year ago. 


San-Nap-Pak Manufacturing Com- ; 


pany—Net profit for three months 
ended March 31 was $537,722 as 
against $175,506 a year ago. 

United Paperboard Company—Net 
income for twelve weeks ended May 3 
was $435,526 and for forty-eight 
weeks $1,249,485. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany—Net income for six months 
ended April 30 was $5,179,959 as 
against $2,300,175 for the same period 
in the previous fiscal year. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 


June 25 May 26 
A.P.W. Products ..... 3 456-5 
SE enna deesene ee 23% 215, 
Same Preferred ...*205%-20% *20%-20% 
Certain-teed Products. 14% 13% 
Champion P & F Co.. 21% *19%4-19% 

Same Preferred .... 104 3/5 107 
Container Corp. ...... 39 34% 
Continental Diamond. 10% 9% 
Crown-Zellerbach .... 4 25% 
Same Preferred .... 102% *102%-103% 
Same $4 Preferred.. 113 *106-108 
Dinte Vortex ~.ccces. 27% *26-26% 
leer 52% *50-50%6 
Robert Gair Co. ...... 6% 612 
Same Preferred .... 19% *194%-20% 
Gaylord Container ... 16 *15-15% 
Same Preferred ....*86-110 *86-110 
International Paper .. 46% 40% 
Same Preferred ....*103-104 *100%4-102 
Kimberly-Clark ...... 23% *23-23% 
Same Preferred .... 107 107% 
McAndrews & Forbes. 39 *34% -36 
Marathon .........++. 24 20% 
DERGEEEED cciccocvcovere 52% 42% 

Pe GH, - vasivcceses 18% 17 
Same Preferred .... 90 *90-94 
Same 2nd Preferred 44 *43 16-46 
National Container .. 38% 35% 
Paraffine Cos. ........ 6 *58-62 
Same Preferred ....*108-109 *108-109% 
Rayonier, Inc. ....... 21 19% 
Same Preferred .... 37 *361%-37% 
Scott Paper .........- 45 *43%6-44% 
Same Preferred .... 100 98% 
St. Regis #.........- 9% .. 3% 
Sutherland Paper ....*34%-40% *%36142-38 
Union Bag & Paper... 30% 273 
United Paperboard .. 14% *14-14% 
U. S. Gypsum........ 99 9142 
Same Preferred ....*187-199 *193-196 
United Wall Paper... 8% 7% 
Same Preferred ....*42-45% *42-46 
West Va. P & P Co.. 40% 3514 
Same Preferred .... 110% 110%, 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


Celotex 344% .....-.-- Mie 
Champion P & F Co. a 
3% 103% 


New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 


Am. Writing .......-. 8% 
Great Northern ...... 42 
TaSBart ....cccccerecs 8% 


*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
#¥Formerly New York Curb Exchange. 
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WEST VA. COMPANY SHIFTS 

OPERATIONS AT COVINGTON 

FROM KRAFT TO BLEACHED 

The manufacture of kraft paper 
has been discontinued at the Coving- 
ton (Va.) plant of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company. The pros- 
pect of a shortage of pine pulpwood 
in Virginia timberlands has caused the 
company to shift operations at Cov- 
ington from the manufacture of kraft 
paper to bleached grades. This will 
permit the utilization of more abun- 
dant species of wood grown in the 
Virginia area. 

Operations have been shifted with- 
out any loss of time or personnel lay- 
offs. The bleaching plant, erected at 
a cost of $750,000, has enabled sev- 
eral paper machines formerly used in 
kraft production to change over to 
the production of bleached papers, ac- 
cording to Paul B. Lacy, plant 
manager. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 





RICH NATURAL RESOURCES 

CENTER OF NATIONWIDE MARKET 
PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 

FIRST IN WHEAT PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE 
ABUNDANT WATER 

DEPENDABLE RAIL TRANSPORTATION 
NATIVE BORN WORKERS 
MODERATE LIVING COSTS 





ANSAS—almost in the exact geographical 
center of the United States; an important 
factor to industries serving nationwide markets. 


Agriculture is king. Kansas normally ranks first 
in wheat production. In addition to grains, vege- 
tables and fruits, a large part of farm income is 
derived from livestock and poultry. 


Kansas industry keeps step with agriculture.. 


There are approximately 2,500 manufacturing 
and processing establishments. Over four million 
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sk One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


tons of coal are mined annually. Here is the 
largest natural gas field in the world. Eighteen 
principal rivers with two great watersheds pro- 
vide an abundance of water. The population is 
97 per cent native born. 


* * * 


Kansas . . . the hub of a rich market; a treasure 
chest of natural resources with dependable labor; 
outstanding public health record; moderate living 
costs; and excellent transportation over Union 


Pacific rails. 


be Specific - Say 


"Union Pacific’ 
% Address Industrial Department, Union 


Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC 
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The company’s kraft paper opera- 
tion will be carried out by its Charles- 
ton (S. C.) plant, which is located in 
an area with an abundance of pine 
pulpwood. A new fourdrinier kraft 
paper machine has been installed at 
Charleston and is ready to operate. 
It is expected this machine will pro- 
duce about 50,000 tons of kraft paper 
a year. 

Mr. Lacy explained that in recent 
years the paper industry had been 
using pine wood in amounts out of 
proportion with the growth of that 
type of timber in the Virginia area. 
At the same time, he pointed out, the 
industry had not fully utilized com- 
paratively abundant supplies of hard- 
wood, which, of bleached, can be used 
in the manufacture of book, magazine, 
and specialty papers. 

It is estimated that the amount of 
bleached pulp produced at Covington 
will amount to about 200 tons daily, 
doubling present production figures. 
The bleaching plant is equipped with 
the most modern pulp processing de- 
vices known to the pulp and paper 
industry. Major equipment in the 
building includes six bleachers, five 
washers, one chlorinator and one 
causticizer. 

With the exception of these latest 
refinements in equipment, the plant 
is almost a duplicate of a similar in- 
stallation completed in 1940. The 
new plant was erected alongside the 
older bleaching plant in the pulp mill 
area. By removing a temporary wall 
from the older plant, the two plants 
have been combined into a single, 
modern bleaching system. 
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>>> JUST PURCHASED by Jo- 
seph P. Day, Inc., of New York, is 
the United Paperboard Company plant 
at Benton Falls, Maine. The sale in- 
cludes waterpower rights on the Sebas- 
ticook and Kennebec rivers. Idle since 
1929, the buildings were sold at auc- 
tion, and it is hoped operations will be 
established again. 


. 


PROVINCIAL PAPER CO. 
GETS CAN. RIGHTS FOR 
MACHINE COATING PROCESS 


Canadian production of machine 
coated book papers has started at the 
Port Arthur (Ont.) plant of Provin- 
cial Paper Limited. According to D. 
W. Ambridge, president of the com- 
pany, the product soon will be gen- 
erally available throughout the 
country. 

The new equipment, installed at a 
cost of approximately $600,000, is ex- 
pected to reach its ultimate productive 
capacity of about 27,000 tons, early 
in 1948, and its output, Mr. Am- 
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bridge states, will provide a surplus 
for export over estimated domestic 
needs. 

The process used in the manufac- 
ture of this paper was developed and 
first commercially used by Consoli- 
dated Water Power & Paper Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 
The Provincial Paper Company has 
secured the Canadian rights to use 
the process. 

* 


>>> A PROPOSED INCREASE 
in capital stock was approved at a 
special meeting of the Soundview Pulp 
Company, Everett, Washington. Sub- 
ject to issuance of permits by Wash- 
ington and California, directors de- 
clared a dividend of one share of 
common stock on each share of com- 
mon stock presently held, payable on 
or before August 15 to shareholders 
of record July 10. Likewise subject 
to the issuance of California and 
Washington permits, directors declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the stock to be outstanding 
after payment of the above mentioned 
stock dividend, payable August 25 to 
stockholders of August 15. 
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CANADIAN PULP FIRMS TO 

IMPORT DISPLACED PERSONS 

TO WORK IN THE FORESTS 

A three-man “selection team” for 
three big Ontario pulp and paper firms 
now is traveling to Germany to se- 
lect 1,400 men between the ages of 
20 and 40 out of displaced persons’ 
camps there for bush work in On- 
tario’s forests. 

The scheme to bring 1,400 work- 
ers from European camps to Ontario 
for work in the bush was disclosed 
recently in Parliament at Ottawa by 
federal Labor Minister Mitchell, while 
the companies issued a joint state- 
ment in Toronto giving further 
details. 

The companies who worked out the 
labor plan with the federal labor de- 
partment are the Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company at Kapuskasing, 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
at Toronto and the Great Lakes Paper 
Company of Fort William, Ontario. 
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GLATFELTER STOCK SALE 
TO FINANCE IMPROVEMENTS 


Proceeds from the sale of the re- 
cently-authorized shares of preferred 
and common stock of P. H. Glat- 
felter Company, Spring Grove, Penn- 
sylvania, will finance an improvement 
program which is expected to increase 
the efficiency and productive capacity 
of the company’s plant. 

Of the approximately $4,000,000 





being raised by this financing, about 
$1,000,000 will retire currently out- 
standing debt and the balance will go 
towards the company’s $3,500,000 ex- 
pansion program. Annual mill capacity 
will be increased from 45,000 tons of 
paper to 60,000 tons. The company 
is also installing new boilers, turbines 
and other power equipment and im- 
proving the water storage and stream 
improvement facilities. 
4 


FORESTRY COLLEGE WILL 

CONDUCT STATEWIDE STUDY 

OF WOOD DECAY FACTORS 

A statewide study of the factors 
influencing wood decay, under condi- 
tions of modern construction, has 
been initiated by The New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The study will be done under 
the direction of Dr. Ray R. Hirt, for- 
est pathologist of the college. 

The project will include the study 
of wood decay in year-around dwell- 
ings, summer homes, storage plants, 
ofice and industrial buildings, and 
other types of wooden structures. The 
problem of modern wood preservatives 
in relation to the control of decay in 
new lumber as well as in timbers al- 
ready in service, will form an im- 
portant part of the investigation. 


© 


>> A CONTRACT FOR machin- 
ery installation in the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation plant at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee has been awarded to F. H. Mc- 
Graw & Company, engineers and con- 
structors of Hartford, Connecticut. 
The contract calls for the installation 
of two crepe wadding machines and 
auxiliaries, plus all necessary electri- 
cal, piping, sheet metal and insulation 
work. 
¢ 


TIMBERLANDS IN CALIF. 
AND NEVADA ARE BOUGHT 
BY FIBREBOARD PRODUCTS 

As part of its previously announced 
$28,000,000 postwar expansion pro- 
gram, Fibreboard Products, Inc., has 
acquired 75,000 acres of timberland 
in Sierra and Nevada counties in Cali- 
fornia and Washoe County in Nevada. 
Largest unit of the program will in- 
clude the building of a new board 
mill and converting plant at Antioch 
representing a $15,000,000 invest- 
ment. 

In addition to its newest acquisition, 
the firm has large timber holdings on 
the Olympic Peninsula, Washington. 
The company contemplates rehabili- 
tating the historic Hobart Mills town- 
site, long the center of activity of the 
Hobart estate and for many years one 
of California’s ghost towns. 
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THIS RECORD PROVES 





Nalco Slime Control 
prevents slime spots on finished 
paper, like the sample above, by provid- 
ing continuous control of varying numbers 
and types of micro-organisms present in 
process waters. 

Glowing tales of isolated successes in pulp 
and paper mill water treatment are interest- 
ing but inconclusive with respect to the 
year-in, year-out water problems paper mills 
must meet and overcome. Real proof of 
Nalco System results lies in the record of 
service to the industry as shown by the 
list of mills who are long-term users of the 
Nalco System .. . and the relatively high 
percentage of mills who have recently 
turned to Nalco for water treatment results. 


Here are a few of the figures, direct from 
Nalco Service records: 


96.4% of all Nalco Service to the 


pulp and paper industry has been in mills 
where the Nalco System has been in use 
more than 5 years. 


7 74 % of all mills using the Nalco Sys- 


tem have been with Nalco more than 5 years. 


The Scientific System of Water Treatment 


NATIONAL AL 
6232 W. 66 


Canadia 
Aluminate Chemica 
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Encouraging 
microbiological quonthe 
in the Nalco Laboratories is part of 
the b that leads to pos- 
itive control of slime in pulp and paper 
mills where the Nalco System is used. 


SS % of all Nalco-Serviced mills have 


been with Nalco more than 10 years. 





5 G% of mills in the over-10-years group 
have used the Nalco System more than 15 


years. 


22 % of all Nalco pulp and paper mill 
users are relatively newcomers—with from 
one to five years. A percentage which in- 
dicates accurately the continuing trend 
toward Nalco for permanently satisfactory 
water treatment. 


Write today for details on a Nalco Survey 
for your mill. There is no obligation; and 
the complete report and recommendations 
—if necessary — may help you get greater 
mill efficiency and better finished products. 


for Pulp and Paper Mills 


RATION 
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Size Presses for Board 





SHARTLE BROS 
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. MACHINE CO., Middletown, Ohio 


The diagram above may give you food for 
thought—a breaker stack with a trio of 
chilled iron rolls just ahead of the last sev- 
eral dryers—then a size press in which to 
starch for sizing. 

By splitting the dryer section and locat- 
ing the size press ahead of the last several 
dryers, a smoother board with a better 
printing surface is obtained; also better 
laying of the fuzz when using free stock; 
also less calendering, hence more bulk. 

Such installations require no extension 
of the machine room—only the remount- 
ing of the required number of dryers in 
vertical stacks, a change board mills still 
operating horizontal dryers should make to 
improve drying conditions. 


Given the necessary data. a definite propo- 
sition will be submitted to you. 





Black-Clawson size press installation equipped with 
Black-Clawson spiral bevel gear drive. 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Fulton, N. Y. 
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Assoc.: ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, Ottawa, Canada 
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FOR INTELLIGENT STEAM ACCOUNTING 
YOU NEED ALL 
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Nepal system of steam accounting worthy of the name re- 
quires knowledge of three basic facts: How much steam 
is produced (or used); When it is used; What is the total amount 
for any period: 


A Brown Recording Integrating Flow Meter on each steam 
generating unit provides a permanent record of these important 
variables. With this record you can know where the steam 
goes, when it goes, how much goes. It is then easy to figure 
steam costs for any department or process—easy to calculate 
boiler efficiency—and to improve operating efficiency where 
the need is indicated. 


For information regarding the type of Brown Flow Meter best 
suited to your requirements, address the company or the nearest 
branch office. 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 4489 WAYNE AVE., PHILA. 44, PA. 
Division of MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Offices in all principal cities 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IN TORONTO « MEXICO CITY LON 
STOCKHOLM e¢ AMSTERDAM e BRUSSELS. _— 





AUTOMATIC PLANIMETER. Records units 
of steam consumption on rim of chart. 
Shows how much steam was used during 
any portion of a 24-hour period. 





FLOW PEN. Constantly records rate of 
steam flow. Shows how much steam is 
being produced (or used) at any time of 
day or night. 





INTEGRATOR. Totalizes steam consump- 


tion. Successive readings qe - Fy 
per = 


ber of units used during 
tween readings. 


BROWN FLOW MeETERS 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
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PROBLEMS « yup. 


manufacturet requires a pump to 

handle milk-pof-lime at the rate of ' 
hy 2506.P. M., 60 ft. total dynamic head, 

6 Be. Which Goulds’ pump is the 


pump for the job? 


SOLUTION: GOULDS 3” 


FLEXI-UNIT PUMP WITH 7% H.P.1750 R.P.M. MOTOR 





To avoid corrosion, Goulds Fig. 3158 is 
made so that the milk-of-lime is in con- 
tact with cast iron parts only. The Flexi- 
Unit is designed and constructed for 
trouble-free, day in day out service to 
give efficient and inexpensive perform- 
ance under severe operating conditions. 

Flexi- Unit is made in ten sizes and 
types with capacities from 20 to 4000 
G.P.M. When you have a pumping prob- 
lem, call or write Pump Headquarters or 
your nearest Goulds office. 


Why Goulds Flexi-Unit PERFORMS SO WELL 


Top horizontal discharge 


self-venting. Stuffing box-equipped with cowl 


type gland and outside sealing 
connection to protect packing 
from solidsin liquid being pumped. 


Impeller—open, 
non-clog, warped 
vane type particu- 
larly adapted for 
liquids with solids. 
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Stuffing box bush- 
ing non-scoring. 


Deflector-extra large to further 
aid bearing protection. 


Klosures provide 
dust and moisture- 
proof enclosure of 
bearings. 


Double ball bear- 
ing construction 
carries both radial 
and unbalanced 
thrust loads. Oil 
lubrication with 
gauge. 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. © SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Tough..Resilient 





1, TOUGHER COVER. Two layers of tight- 
ly woven long-staple cotton fabric and tough, 
wear-resistant rubber compound. Protects 
the belt carcass from grit, moisture and wear 
— holds its shape — assures maximum 
belt life. 

2. SHOCK ABSORBING. “Super 7” belts 
combine great strength with the degree of 
resiliency necessary for long life and smooth 
power transmission. 

3. HEAT RESISTING. 4// “Super 7” V- 
belts are designed and built to give high re- 
sistance to heat. 

4. STRONGER CORDS. More cords—im- 
~ bedded in cool-running rubber compound. 
A powerful load-carrying structure. 


TAKING A BEATING 


Abrasion . . . Load! This 
bie A Allis-Chalmers rock crusher is a 2 
assignment but “Super 7” Texrope 
belts handle it. 








You get 7 Great Features 
in “Super 7” Texrope V- Belts 


5. PRECISION CURED in pressure molds 
to assure accurate section and perfect bond- 
ing of cords, cover and cushion. 
6. ACCURATELY MATCHED. Every belt 
weighed, measured and carefully inspected 
before being sized and packed. 
7. ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP. “Super 
7” Texrope V-belts represent 22 years of 
research and experience — by Allis-Chal- 
mers, originator of the Multiple V-belt drive. 
“Super 7” Texrope V-belts come in five 
types to meet every operating requirement: 
Standard — Heat Resisting — Oil Resisting 
— Oil Proof and Static Resisting. Call your 
Allis-Chalmers office or dealer. ALLIs- 


CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 
A 2238 


Refer to Sweet's Catalog. 
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TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 
Name in 
V-Belt Drives 


ae ven) 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job, 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 





“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 
speed, stationary or 

motion control. 





SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 

of a cr 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in 
world—at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F. 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C. 


to Industry 
THaT MADE 
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- Eliminates Process Control Variations 
2. Reduces Processing Costs 

3. Gives Maximum Production of Thick Black Liquor of 
Uniform Baume 


HERE’S AN EFFECTIVE SOLUTION to a problem 
that has given alkaline pulp mill operators much 
concern in their postwar efforts to improve plant 
equipment. By accurately timing and coordinating 
the various steps in the operation of black liquor 
evaporators, the Foxboro Automatic Control System 
assures maximum rated capacity at minimum steam 
and labor costs. 


Consider this aytomatic evaporator control sys- 
tem as a specific project for your modernizing pro- 
gram. You'll find its “Packaged Unit” construction 
will avoid many installation headaches — only a few 
simple, external connections are required. You'll 
profit immediately by its remarkable efficiency - 
the “last word” in centralized control. 


Evaporator instrumentation was pioneered by 
Foxboro Engineers in the early 1930's. It has pro- 
gressed to its present-day “packaged” form as a 
result of continuous field experience and research 
plus tested and proven applications throughout the 
United States and Canada. Today, this Foxboro 
“packaged” unit has the endorsement of evaporator 
manufacturers and mill operators alike. 

Write for descriptive literature or discuss this 
Se with your Foxboro Field Engineer. The 

oxboro Company, 158 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Mass., U. S. A. Offices in principal cities. 


0) 9510) a 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Complete... Automatic 


EVAPORATOR CONTROL 















fret whal decd 


1. Automatically Controls Steam Input. 


. Automatically Controls Thin Liquor 


Feed. 


. Automatically Controls Thick Liquor 


Baume .. . electronically. 


. Continuously Records Baume of Thin 


Liquor Feed. 


. Automatically Scans and Records Tem- 


peratures throughout the entire Evap- 
orator . . . electronically. 


. Continuously Records Thick and Thin 


Liquor Storage Tank Levels. 


- Automatically diverts condensate if it 


shows evidence of contamination. 





RECORDING 


* CONTROLLING - INDICATING 


INSTRUMENTS 
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Monday Morning Stock Lists 


tell you what’s available 






for immediate shipment... 


AINTAINING a substantial stock of Ross Standard ‘‘BCF” 
Coolers as ‘‘shelf goods” is a natural outgrowth of the steady, 
widespread demand for these small, light weight units. 

Each Monday morning all Ross offices and representatives 
receive a fresh stock list showing the size and quantity of ““BCF”’ 
Coolers available for shipment within 24 hours following receipt 
of orders in Buffalo. (Sometimes shipments can go forward the 
same day, if urgently needed.) 

So, for oil, water and other fluid cooling that requires a com- 
pact, efficient unit, check with your nearest Ross representative 
about the standard ““BCF”’ line. He can tell you not only what 
sizes are immediately available and in what quantities, but will 
quote you costs from published price and discount lists. 









COOLERS 








w% For design details of 
Ross “BCF” Coolers, 
write for Bulletin 4922 
on your Company letter- 
head. 


Ross equip tis f ed ond sold in Conada 
by Horton Steel Works, itd., Fort Erie; Ontario. 





Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc. pivision ot Amsmican Raptor & Standard Sanitary conronanon 1430 West Ave., Buffalo 13, N.Y. 
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is Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timbe i pany ; i 4 : 


efforts to help sustain the vitality and assur ontighity 6 






markets opened to paper, aims to provide thagindustry with 


a reliable and continuing supply of West Coast woodpulp. 


WEYERHAEL 
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command a complete line of modern, high quality pumps and @ as ) 
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TURBINES + HELICAL GEARS + WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCERS - CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS - CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS AND COMPRESSORS - IMO OIL PUMPS 


STEAM TURBINE 
COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


HICAGO - CLEVELAND 
TSBURG ROCHESTER 


Yat. wid wnat to 
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18 “We were wasting pulp fibre—far more than 
was practical. A Permutit White Water Re- 
claimer was installed at the mill and this 
equipment certainly did the trick. Today 
we're not only recovering a high percentage 
of fibre and filler from our process water, but 
we even re-use the water!” 








2. 





“A water shortage sold me on Permutit. It 
looked as-though the mill would have to 
shut down, until one of our chemists sug- 
gested Permutit equipment for water recov- 
ery. Water shortage doesn’t bother us now. 
We use the same water over and over now, 
without loss of efficiency.” 








WHERE DO YOU FiT IN? Which of these mill 
Operators reminds you of — you? If your 
water problem is one or a combination of 
these, there is help for you here at Water 
Conditioning Headquarters. 


Permutit invites you to take advantage of 
its knowledge of paper mill water, born of 
' more than thirty years’ experience in the field 
of water treatment. Write for information to 
The Permutit Company, Dept. PI-7, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., or 


Permutit Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


~ 


* 
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‘‘Moore & White is under new 


management.’ . ‘‘Moore & 
White is revolutionizing its man- 
ufacturing facilities."’ . . . ‘Moore 


& White is re-designing its fa- 
mous winders.’ . . . ‘Moore & 


White is rejuvenated.”’ 
But didn’t you know .. . and 
hadn't you heard? 
It's true—every bit of it. 
Never in the history of this 


The MOORE & WHITE Company 


15TH STREET AND LEHIGH AVENUE 


CUSTOM BUILDERS OF PAPER-MAKING MACHINERY 


Hadn't you Heard ? 





company have we been better 
equipped with engineering abil- 
ity, production manpower, and 
manufacturing facilities to de- 
sign, build, install, and maintain 
the machinery you need to make 
more and better paper for your 
expanding markets. 

Never in the history of this 
company have we been better set 
up to make delivery promises and 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 






Didn't you Know ? 


to keep the promises we make. 

Yes. Moore & White has a new 
lease on life . . . and the one 
thing that has helped as much as 
anything else to accomplish that 
has been the good wishes and sup- 
port of this company’s fine old 
customers. 

You need new machines and 
equipment now? Then, by all 
means, ask us to help you. 
















- ag 














Botter Goneral Business — 


>>>» GENERAL BUSINESS in this 
country is feeling better now that 
the first six months of operations are 
in the bag and showing a material 
advance in volume and dollar sales 
over the like peried a year ago, plus 
the fact that employment reached the 
high record of 58,300,000. This enor- 
mous number of employed persons 
drawing wages and salaries, in addi- 
tion to the payments to more individ- 
uals receiving higher dividend pay- 
ments and other increased revenue, 
puts the United States economy in a 
fortified position to meet the demands 
of the days ahead. 

The bearish forecasts for 1947 all 
have been dissipated. Despite the wide 
currency given these croaking pre- 
dictions, recession has receded to the 
vanishing point at the end ef June, 
and in its place, renewed courage and 
expanding operations have appeared. 
All attempts, backed by persons in 
high places, to produce a depression 
failed utterly. 

Confidence has returned. At no 
time during the darkest days and di- 
rest prognostications of an abnormal 
slump have we wavered in reiterated 
convictions, based upon solid facts, 
that no adverse trend to our economy 
was possible. 

At the end of June, industrial ac- 
tivity was well maintained. Railway 
carloadings were 113.7 per cent of the 
ten-year average. Electrical power 
consumption rose a bit and was 16 
per cent greater than a year ago. The 
best index of the volume of business 
stood at 115.3 per cent of “normal,” 
which is seven per cent over last year. 
Automobile production rose to over 
104,000 cars and trucks. Paper, board, 
and lumber production also were up. 

Additional increases in wages have 
been made and wages are now being 
increased again, all of which means 
higher costs and in turn makes higher 


| prices for commodities a certainty . . . 


$0, signs of renewed business anima- 
tion are appearing and buyers instead 
of strikers are running to the stores, 
which brings sales up to more than 


More Paper Business 


double prewar levels. (Why shouldn’t 
they? Their incomes are more than 
twice as large as they were in 1939.) 

Payments to individuals, which 
were one hundred fifty-six billions in 
1945, and one hundred sixty-five bil- 
lions in 1946, are now averaging at 
the rate of one hundred seventy-seven 
billions per year on the basis of the 
first five months of 1947. You just 
can’t liquidate that kind of a cash 
economy. 

The only fly-in-the-ointment at 
present is the acceptance in good faith 
by labor of the new Hartley-Taft bill. 
But both labor and management will 
accept it in good faith. They must. 
It is the law of the land applicable to 
all labor and management relations. 
There will be no sabotage of the law. 
This is a land of law and order. We 


make our revolution on basis of bal- ° 


lots—not bullets. The law was enacted 


by an overwhelming majority of 
our elected law makers. The vote to 
override the veto was not by a two- 
thirds majority, but a majority of 
78.7 per cent of the total votes cast. 
That leaves a minority of but 21.3 
per cent. The majority vote will pre- 
vail and we are right now entering 
the process of adjustment to the new 
law. 

The paper industry has reached 
about the peak of its present produc- 
tion capacity. During the last few 
weeks, it reported 108 per cent. To 
rise higher, it must have more pulp, 
and the pulp industry faces raw ma- 
terial shortages which will curtail fur- 
ther increases. In spite of this fine 
increase over that of the correspond- 
ing period of a year ago, all of it went 
into immediate consumption with none 
to spare. 

The demand for paper and pulp 
products still remain materially in ex- 
cess of all foreseeable production in- 
creases. The basic reason is that new 
consumers constantly come into the 
market for constantly increased vol- 
ume of tonnage. In the race between 
demand and supply of paper, demand 
continues to outstrip supply. In fact, 
in the next six months of 1947, the 
production of paper products will de- 
crease. Take this situation in con- 
junction with the general improve- 
ment of over-all business for the bal- 
ance of the year and the future of 
the paper industry is destined to con- 
tinue large and profitable for an in- 
definite period. 





Personality Jops Scholarship 


>>> THE AMERICAN Society of 
Mechanical Engineers recently issued 
a report on a very interesting subject. 
The report relates to the bases on which 
young engineer graduates are selected 
for employment. It was _ prepared 
from returns to a questionnaire-survey 
that was conducted during the sum- 
mer of 1946. 

The questionnaire was mailed to 
174 employers of such professional 
talent—it brought responses from 
104 of them. These responses came 
from colleges and 19 fields of indus- 
try (including paper) which in total 
represented 2,000,000 employees of 
whom about 40,000 are engineers. 

Nine considerations were listed 
upon the questionnaire; but upon an- 
alyzing the replies in the preparation 
of the report they grouped themselves 
into eight. , These eight considerations 
in the order of professional balloting 
were: personality; scholastic record- 
indicated promise of development in 
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specific field of engineering; engineer- 
ing experience; evidence of ability to 
co-operate with others; recommenda- 
tions of qualified persons; indicated 
promise for executive development; 
standing of college from which candi- 
date was graduated; and salary re- 
quested. 

Several other bases came in for men- 
tion but were of apparently lesser 
weight. They included: interest in 
assignment, interviewer’s evaluation, 
and character. Only three of the 104 
responses mentioned character. 

What has been found to be the 
facts in the employment of young 
engineers probably would apply equally 
well to more experienced engineers 
and to other professional and trade 
groups as well. Surely no one can 
deny that personality, a rather dif- 
ficult human characteristic to define, 
is an important factor in determining 
the success and happiness of every in- 
dividual human being. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT 


We Face Infinity ........ 


>>» BACK IN THE DAYS of 
Queen Isabella, the majority of the 
taxpayers believed that the earth was 
flat. It took Galileo, Columbus, Eric- 
son, and the forced draft to explode 
that idea and establish the fact (long 
since known and forgotten by the 
Pharaohs and the Mayas) that the 
earth was spherical and only a single 
element in a huge “universe.” 

Currently, in the days of Ex-Queen 
Eleanor, the Hebraic religion preaches 
that the world is, as of right now, 
§,707 years old. This elementary piece 
of imagination still persists in certain 
groups in spite of redwood tree rings 
or giant stalagmites in the Carlsbad 
Caverns. Geologists have proved be- 
yond all doubt that this fear-encrusted 
world of ours far antedates several 
billions of years. 

But the world moves apace and the 
beliefs of today constantly give ’way 
to the truths of tomorrow. Nothing 
is constant save change. Ever since 
I was old enough to read we have heard 
of scientists endeavoring to “crack 
the atom.” OK—they did it, once 
they had a sufficient amount of the 
three ‘““Ms”—Money, Men, and Ma- 
terial. From this single achievement 
we will progress to unguessed social 
and physical (yes and even mental) 
advancement. The smashed atom will 
no more smash the earth than our 
TNT will blow it up. 

Today we stand on the threshold of 
another discovery—the discovery that 
our own solar system, our own “uni- 
verse,” is but a small entity in a far 
vaster scheme of things. We stand 
on the brink of infinity. And “in- 
finity” is infinitely more difficult for 
the human mind to understand than 
is the power of the atom. The Palo- 
mar Mountain Observatory soon will 
be peering out into space no less than 
§ setillion, 877 quintillion, 163 quad- 
rillion, 568 trillion miles. Or, to be 
a bit simpler: one billion light years 
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WILLIAM SIBLEY 


away. (Multiply one billion by 186,- 
000—the number of miles light travels 
in one second—then multiply that by 
the seconds in one year!) The project 
of the giant 200-inch Palomar tele- 
scope was started many years ago. It is 
now nearing completion and putting 
us all face to face with infinity. 

It was on December 2, 1934, that 
two crews of ladlers took six hours 
to fill the giant mold with molten 
glass. For two months it soaked at 
a steady temperature, then during the 
following eight months cooled grad- 
ually. 

It was 1936 that it began one of the 
most amazing journeys in American 
transportation history. Insured by 
Lloyd’s of London for $100,000, it 
traveled in a special car along a special 
route, making limited trains and crack 
fliers grind to a stop to give it right 
of way. Top railroad executives from 
all over the nation took a turn at rid- 
ing with the glass and trainmen 
scratched their initials freely on its 
crate. During the day it moved along 
at 25 miles an hour, but each night 
the valuable cargo was hauled onto a 
side track and a battery of floodlights 
played on it while four uniformed 
railroad police patrolled the siding 
with loaded rifles. 

In some towns school was recessed 
for the day in order that the children 
might glimpse this history-making 
venture. Across the Rockies the 
“Telescope Special” proceeded at a 
bare five miles an hour, while all hands 
ran along beside it, fairly feeling of 
the track with their hands. At one 
place in Arizona where a tunnel proved 
too low for clearance, all transconti- 
nental traffic was stopped while the 
special car was shunted off onto east- 
going trucks. Sixteen days it took 
to cross the country, and when finally 
the famous train pulled into Pasadena 


nearly every newspaper, newsreel and 
wire service correspondent in Cali- 
fornia was on hand to greet it. 


But the reflector was only one part 
of the telescope. The steel tubes and 
beams that bear the massive instru- 
ment were so huge that many of them 
had to be shipped by way of the 
Panama Canal. Only one milling ma- 
chine in the world was large enough 
to cut the smooth outer surface of the 
telescope—the same machine that 
made the mammoth parts for Boulder 
Dam. 


Some astronomers believe that Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology’s 200- 
inch telescope, now nearing comple- 
tion, will reveal whether or not the 
canals on Mars could have been de- 
signed by intelligent beings. But such 
a revelation would be only incidental; 
the new instrument was designed to 
penetrate far, far beyond Mars, and 
perhaps far beyond the most distant 
stars men have ever seen. It was de- 
signed not to magnify the stars, but 
to make them brighter. 


If the curvature can be detecved 
and measured with the 200-inch tele- 
scope, the results will be of over- 
shadowing importance to the under- 
standing of our cosmic environment. 
A sharp curvature will mean that the 
universe is much smaller than ex- 
pected; so small, in fact, that the Palo- 
mar outpost will be able to penetrate 
through and beyond it. If so, the big 
eye might pick up intimations of 
strange universes beyond ours. 

The light-gathering power of the 
200-inch is equal to that of a million 
human eyes. From California, with 
the aid of a photoelectric cell and spe- 
cial amplifier, the telescope should 
detect a candle on a rafb floating near 
the coast of France—assuming no 
earth curvature or absorption in the 
atmosphere beyond the first few miles. 
Thus, as important as any other 
achievement from Palomar will be the 
fact that, for the first time, a telescope 
of sufficient light-gathering power is 
available to make it possible to analyze 
starlight on a laboratory scale. 

Compared with what was envis- 
ioned for it when the project was an- 
nounced on October 29, 1928, the 
200-inch telescope is expected to be 
almost twice as efficient as it would 
have been if it had been completed 19 
years ago. Since 1928 there have been 
many spectacular advances in faster 
films, faster lenses, electronic aids, 
and other auxiliary equipment. The 
experts say that the research required 
to design and complete the telescope 
and auxiliary apparatus already has re- 
sulted in instrumental and other ad- 
vances that have pushed all astronomy 
forward by 50 years. 
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Built for 


Working pres- 
sures up to 


300 Ibs. 


Reasonably 
Priced 


Illustration shows 
combination of 
PANDIA 
FIBRILATOR 
with three-unit 
REACTION 
CHAMBER 





Patented and Patents 
applied for in U. S. A. 
and Foreign Countries. 








i 
PaNDIA Products—Chemipulper and PandlA Fibrilator (for Continuous Cooking Wood, Straw, Bagasse pulp and other Cellulosic Materials). y hwy nuous 


Straw Cooking Apparatus and Process. Roll-O-Finer and Smith-Egan Beater. Brammer Recording Consistency Control. PandlA Screw Feed replacing 


PPLIANCES, inc. 


on the Asplund Defibrator. 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL A 


nger Feeds 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





122 BAST 42nd STREET 
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ATLAS OF AMERICAN ' PAPERMAKING 


No. 31 PUBLISHED BY DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY ¢ CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Paper Mill Sites 


in 
Colorado 














Map copyright by L. D. Post, Inc., New York, N.Y. American Map Co., New York, N.Y. 


HIGHLIGHTS: Colorado enjoys the distinction of being one of two States which has only one paper 
mill within its boundaries. The other State is Rhode Island, and if a 49th State is admitted to the Union, 


as has been predicted, it will be the Territory of Hawaii, which likewise has a single paper mill. 


Colorado’s one mill is in the city of Denver, and quite naturally having waste paper available as the only 
native raw material, concentrates its manufacture on chip board, combination board and jute test liner. 
The capacity of its 96 inch, five-cylinder machine is estimated in the trade directories as “100,000 pounds 


in 24 hours.” 


Draper Felts for Efficiency 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


Canton, Massachusetts 
RALPH E. BRIGGS Soles Manager 


BRADFORD WEST WILLIAM N. CONNOR, Jr. L. H. BREYFOGLE WALTER A. SALMONSON L. L. GRIFFITHS, Jr. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. CANTON, MASS. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 519-20 WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD 
PUMP DEALER? 


=A pump dealer is as good as the line he 
sells, and the facilities he maintains for 
servicing his customers’ pumps. 

You look to a good dealer for a broad line 
of pumps—with so many types and sizes 
that he can give you unprejudiced advice... 

You look to a good dealer for the benefits 
of a service organization that’s ready and 
able to solve your pumping problems at the 
drop of a hat... 

That’s why so many pump buyers think 
of their Fairbanks-Morse dealers as the best 
in the business. 





A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES - DIESEL ENGINES » PUMPS « SCALES » MOTORS - GENERATORS - STOKERS « RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES * FARM EQUIPMENT+ MAGNETOS 
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A HABIT TO JOE... 

















... YET BOTH WANT THE SECURITY 
your P.S. Plan Provides 


HAVE YOU told all your new or recently hired employees about the benefits 
of the Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds? 
Wage earners, according to a recent nation-wide survey, want security 
more than anything else. They prefer security to big pay, soft jobs, au- 
thority, “success.” 

There is no surer way to this peace of mind than systematic savings. And 
what surer, safer, better means can your employees find than payroll allot- 
ments for U. S. Savings Bonds? Bonds that return $4 at maturity for every 
$3 they invest! 

Your active support of the Payroll Savings Plan is an investment in 
employee contentment, in the citizenship of your community, and in the 
security of America’s future. This is practical “employee relations” of the 
highest type and pays dividends of satisfaction to everyone. 

Start a drive today for larger participation in the plan. Many employees 
may be unfamiliar with its advantages. If you want literature for distribu- 
tion, contact your State Director of the Treasury Department’s Savings 


Bonds Division. 





“NEW IDEA” TO HIS NEPHEW 





New 
Savings Bonds Plan 
won't affect the 
PS.P 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of Amer- 
ica are making it possible for 
farmers, doctors, and other 
self-employed people to par- 
ticipate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special arrange- 
ment with their banks. This 
extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial 
payment plan and is intended 
only for people who are not 
in a position to take advantage 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Increase Production—Improve Pulp Quality 
— with Continuous The Roberts Grinder has set a new standard 


e + . for efficiency and quality in manufacturing 
High-Speed Grinding  cuiwood puip. K large producer—s0 
tons or more a day per unit—yet it is flex- 
“ ible enough to be used for grinding all grades 
of pulp and any kind of pulpwood. Continu- 
ous, high-speed grinding produces better 
grades of stock at any freeness. Quality 
and consistency are held more uniform with | 
less waste both in bull screen shives and in 
the fina] screening. Automatic load control 
maintains a stable load on the stone for 
uniform output with close control as to 
classification. Roberts Grinders provide 
improvements from every angle, offer many 
production and operating advantages. Write 
for our new catalog. f 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 


APPLETON @ WISCONSIN 


Eastern Sales Representatives: CASTLE & OVERTON, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Representatives: PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY CO., San Francisco * Portland : 
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n BETTER SHEET 
moRE PAPER 








Nowhere else 
on a paper machine 
can so small an 
Another example of investment pay 
Complete Stock Entrance by such hig dividends! 


VALLEY “sx= 


Slices and Head Boxes ° Screw Presses ° Micro-Mist Spray Dampeners ° Laboratory Equipment 
Pulp Washing Systems ® High-Speed Beaters © Breaker Beaters © Vortex Beaters @ Plug Valves 
Flat and Rotary Screens © Thickeners © Deckers © Paper Markers © Roll-Headers 
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What does it mean? 


Just this—with 4 basic circuits and 8 basic com- 
ponent parts you can get over 100,000 different 
combinations of Bailey electronic instruments and 
controls for flow, temperature, level,speed, gas anal- 
ysis, etc. Furthermore, parts are interchangeable. 


Look how this simplifies your instrument problem. 
By specifying Bailey, you automatically reduce 
your stock of replacement parts. You begin to 
standardize your instruments as you do other 
equipment in your plant. And that means reduced 
maintenance costs. 


Maintenance men need less training—they quickly 
become familiar with the standardized Bailey 
parts—no time is lost in exploring a multiplicity 
of specialized equipment. For example—the 
amplifiers, slidewire units, and other basic com- 
ponents are standard for all combinations of 
Bailey electronic instruments. 


Write today for bulletin 17. You should have a 
copy in your file for ready reference the next 
time you specify process controls. Meanwhile, 
remember—4 plus 8 will give you over 100,000. 


BAILEY METER 
COMPANY 


1058 IVANHOE ROAD 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


P-13 
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Bailey Electronic Recorder 


Save 3/4 


OF YOUR PANEL SPACE 
ges you get 
rols. The 











changeable. 


it i ail. 
this space-saving ynit in det 
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ISSUED PERIODICALLY BY R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. FOR THOSE CONCERNED WITH FLOW CONTROL AND SHUT-OFF 


JULY, 1947 





































Here is the New 50 pound 
R-S Class B Iron Valve 


The print shows the construction of a 
new member of the R-S Valve family. 
This R-S Butterfly Valve is made for 
rugged hydraulic service with a large 
safety factor for line stresses, water- 
hammer, and other abuses. It is enjoying 
excellent acceptance for use in circulat- 
ing water lines for condenser service. 
Available with 25# or 125# American 
Standard flanges. The usual four types 
of manual control or a multiplicity of 
automatic controls may be fitted. Sup- 
plied in any metal that can be cast or 
welded, including steel with Series 15 
150# American Standard flanges. 

The new valve has the characteristic 
R-S angular seating disc giving wedge- 














type closure. It may be equipped with off has been tested in service for as many 
the renewable, replaceable R-S patented as 10,000 violent full-open-to-full-closed 
rubber spool for 100% positive shut-off sequences without a trace of leakage. 


if desired. This type of unique R-S shut- (Good to the last drop!) 


R-S Rubber-seated Butterfly Valve 
Now Available up to 72-inch Size! 


 haagealaaieenaeeneemeen The growing demand for complete shut-off in the But- 

; terfly Valve is leading to the development of larger 
and larger sizes in the R-S Rubber-seated unit. 

Having completed the line up to and including the 
72-inch size, we are now working on sizes up to and 
including 108-inch diameters. 

These large sizes are Colossal. When we build 
larger ones they will be Titanic. The larger sizes are 
identical in functional characteristics with the 6-inch 
aaa rubber-seated valve illustrated. The unique R-S spool 
Patented renewable provides for the first time in the history of Butterfly 
metnnee cones Seat Valves a 100%-effective heavy-duty shut-off. It op- 

erates with complete success in the temperature 
range from —20° to plus 200°F., and we are in the 
manage of perfecting R-S “H” rubber for higher and 
ower temperatures. 

Perfect closure is made by the wedge-like action 
of the butterfly disc closing inside a one-piece flexible 
rubber spool. The spool bunches up around the 
periphery of the disc to make drop-tight closure 
even at the shaft-bosses. A special composition of rub- 
ber and other materials assures retention of resilience 
and wearing qualities for an amazingly long time. 
The spool is renewable and replaceable as shown in 

the illustration. The flanges of the spool, drilled to fit 
body-flange holes, take the place of the usual flange- 
gaskets. The rubber-seated valve has been giving excep- 
tionally good service in handling gases, liquids, pow- 
dered materials and other semisolids; in fact anything 
that can be pushed through pipe lines. Patent is pending. 

R-S Butterfly Valves may also be had with a rubber 
lining if desired. The rubber lining, in addition to posi- 
tive shut-off also offers complete protection of body, 
shaft, bushings, etc., from liquids and gases of a corro- 
sive nature. 











Installing liner in valve body 








Rubber liner in position 









































Drawing of the new R-S 504 
Class B Iron Valve. 





Wider Representation of 
R-S Butterfly Valves 


Four new representatives, three in new 
territory, are now handling R-S Valves. 
We are glad to announce the new distri- 
butors to R-S customers in the following 
places: 

Richmond, Virginia 

Frank Howell Company, American Building, 
Richmond 1, Virginia, handling the state. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Purser & London, Inc., 816 Independence 
Building, Charlotte, North Carolina, han- 
dling the Carolinas. 

Venezuela 

Roberto Diaz, Caracas, Venezuela, handling 
the entire country. 

Panama 

Agencias Pan-Americanas, S. A., Calle Estu- 
diante No. 90, Apartado 557, Panama, Rep 
de Panama, handling the entire country. 
W. S. Eskildsen is in charge. 









Complete R-S Valve Installation Data 
Engineers like the complete dimen- 
sional data supplied for R-S Butter- 
fly Valves. Dimensions are tabulated 
by standard sizes under stock types 
and identified by letters correspond- 
ing to detailed drawings which ac- 
company the tables. Six full pages of 
R-S Products’ Ca- 
talog No. 14-B 
(copy on request 
to R-S Products 
Corporation, 
Wayne Junction, 
Philadelphia 44, 
Pa.) are devoted 
to this basic instal- 
lation data. 
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SPEED REDUCER 
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reduce the number of oils you must stock. 


Call the nearest Standard Oil Company (Indiana) office for a Lubrication 
Engineer. Ask him to make a survey of your plant. He can tell you 
where you can put Stanoils to work and why you'll get better lubrication. 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 80, Illinois. 











STANDARD OIL ‘COMPANY (INDIANA) li 


STANDARD | 


SERVI 


I 





Photo of Nature’s Low-Cost Lubricant 


Best for Ryertex Bearings 


RYERTEX CAN BE 
MOLDED TO ANY 
SHAPE OR SIZE 


@ Ryertex applications include bearings for: Beaters, Washers, 
Grinders, Jordans, Refiners, Fourdriniers, Press Rolls, Calenders, etc., 
plus Ryertex Suction Box and Pipe Covers and Forming Boards. 


Real bearing economy is yours with Ryertex. Because 
laminated-plastic Ryertex bearings operate at high effi- 
ciency with water lubrication only — slashing costs for 
lubricants and their application. In addition, by eliminat- 
ing oil and grease that are a frequent source of specks in 
paper, Ryertex bearings reduce the chance of dirt spoil- 
age — another economy. 

It's only logical to use Ryertex at the wet end of paper 
machines where oil lubrication is difficult. And with 
Ryertex on press and calender bearings, water used as a 
coolant can easily serve as a lubricant as well. 

Records of many mills prove that Ryertex bearings out- 
last bronze and babbitt 4 to 10 times. Installation is easy 
without radical changes in housings. 

A Ryertex engineer will gladly make recommendations. 
Investigate the advantages of economical Ryertex Bear- 
ings for your equipment today. Descriptive bulletins 
on request, 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Ryertex Division: Chi- 
cago, New York, Los Angeles. 


RYERSON ~- RYERTEX 
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>>» PRODUCTION CONTROL 
has as its objective the attainment of 
highest efficiency in production proc- 
esses through the availability of the 
requisite quantity of required mate- 
rials at the proper time and at most 
reasonable cost. Systems developed to 
permit the attainment of this objec- 
tive involve the closely interweaving 
of two distinct functions: planning 
and control. 

Planning concerns itself with what 
work is to be done, how it is to be 
done, when it is to be done, and where 
it is to be done. 

Control involves the dispatching of 
orders to the operating divisions as 
well as the observing, recording, and 
the comparing of performance records 
with established standards. 

Originally, production control con- 
sisted of giving a foreman the day’s 
receipt of orders with general in- 
structions as to when delivery was re- 
quired and of observing his progress 
in meeting the time schedule. Stock- 
chasers, relied upon to expedite de- 
liveries, often decreased operation out- 
put by doing things which materially 
affected machine and labor efficiency. 

The realization that performance 
could be estimated came with the de- 
velopment of the production budget. 
The time required to perform an op- 
eration could be calculated. This cal- 
culation, plus the realization of poten- 
tial economies through its use, brought 
production control. 

Planning is relatively intangible as 
compared with actual production per- 
formance. Therefore, it is difficult for 
top management to apply the perform- 
ance yardstick in ascertaining the ef- 
fectiveness of production control. A 
machine failure can get sympathy, 
whereas a loss of production due to 
such a failure usually gets criticism— 
constructive or otherwise.’ 

Production planning in the mill of 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


and PAPER WORLD 


JULY, 1947 


Production Control in a Kraft Pulp, 


Paper, and Specialty Mill 


R. E. DRIESSEN 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 


the Thilmany Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany involves a complexity of prob- 
lems. The mill not only produces 
kraft pulp and paper but also converts 
its paper tonnage into such finished 
products as transparent  glassines; 
greaseproofs; laminated building pa- 
pers; bags of many grades, shapes, and 
sizes; rotogravure and aniline printed 
papers; and embossed papers. The 
mill manufactures approximately ten 
grades of pulp, 90 grades of waxed 
and thermoplastic coated paper, and 
converts to 600 grades to fill more 
than 10,000 mill orders annually. The 
individual mill orders fluctuate in 
quantity from 100 pounds to 300 tons. 

The production control department 
of the mill is responsible to the head 


of the manufacturing department as 
are the personnel, engineering, oper- 
ations, and technical control depart- 
ments. This arrangement insures the 
scheduling of all operating equipment 
in such a fashion as to result in the 
least number of grade changes, ap- 
propriate sequence to hold down non- 
productive operating time due to 
changes and the placement of orders 
on machines where they can be pro- 
duced to best advantage as to quality 
and cost. 

Organization within the department 
is divided as follows: scheduling, ma- 
terials control, materials handling, and 
performance analysis. 

Scheduling determines primarily 
the “when” of an order. Materials 
control is responsible for having the 
necessary items on hand at all times 
to meet the production schedule. Ma- 


Setting up the load and schedule on contro! board 
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terials handling insures that intra- 
and inter-plant service employees move 
the stock to the correct location in 
time for processing. Performance an- 
alysis reviews the production, main- 
tains statistics and provides the super- 
vision with current action as com- 
pared to the normal action. 


In general, the broad procedure is 
to work up the production budget for 
three months in advance. This job is 
done by analyzing the output of each 
piece of equipment for a suitable 
period of time, and using this infor- 
mation as a basis for the potential ca- 
pacity of the equipment involved, 
whether it is bleaching equipment or 
a bag machine. The sales manager 
also provides his estimated require- 
ments for the quarter. This informa- 
tion, broken down against equipment 
capacity of the various departments, 
provides the basis for a general oper- 
ating schedule. 

The sales division is obligated to 
supply production control with orders 
covering 30 days tonnage in advance 
for each machine. This information 
enables the scheduler to list a specific 
order against a machine, to furnish a 
tentative production date for the or- 
der, and to give the time requirement 
for producing it on a machine load 
chart. 

From each load chart, the scheduler 
prepares and issues machine schedules 
for two weeks in advance. These 
schedules are issued once each week. 
The schedules for the second week in 
advance are tentative; for the first 
week, firm. 

Materials control utilizes two sets 
of tools: (1) consumption experience 
on each item, and (2) analysis of 
components of the quarterly sales 
estimate. 

Materials handling works from the 
machine schedules on a short time basis 
to enable continuous operation on low 
inventory. 

A routine sequence swings into ac- 
tion upon receipt of an order. First, 
the order is routed by determining 
what operations must be performed to 
fill it; where it is to be filled; how 
much time will be required to fill it; 
and what is to be the sequence of 
Operations in its filling. Next, the 
machine loading is charted in order 
to determine approximately when the 
order is to be produced. It is from 
the machine load chart that current 
production schedules are developed. 

The third operation consists of a 
dispatching function. In this opera- 
tion, orders are sent to the department 
supervisor with instructions as to what 
is required and when. 

Operating reports furnish the nec- 
essary information for determining 
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Path of an order from receipt to shipment 


progress of the order. They also serve as 
a basis for performance measurements, 
since comparisons are made with es- 
tablished standards. 

Where abnormal fluctuations from 
the. standards are encountered, both 
the operating supervisors and the cost 
accounting staff are made acquainted 
with the facts. This practice makes 
it possible to weigh the causes, and 
to determine what action, if any, 
should be taken. 

Process material control is knit into 
the routing, scheduling, and dispatch- 
ing procedure to insure the availabil- 
ity of all materials prior to their actual 
requirement in the production op- 
erations. 

When processing time and material 
requirements are known, it is possible 
to schedule both the output and costs. 
Therefore, it is becoming the practice 
to combine operating schedules and 
the operating budget. The antici- 
pated daily output, which is related 
directly to the anticipated cost of 
operating a department, can match 
the department schedule of produc- 
tion. 


The production control group must 
co-ordinate sales requirements with 
mill capacity. This co-ordination 
must include material delivery prom- 
ises from purchasing and for the fore- 
casting of availability of machines, 
machine time, labor broke losses, over- 
runs and underruns, operating time 
losses, etc. From this effort, the de- 
partment must decide on the quantity 
of finished product for an individual 
order to be made and on the time 
when the order should be filled. 

Most executives have neither the 
time nor the inclination to investigate 
any reason or reasons for failure to 
meet the production schedule. They 
can, therefore, place an analysis of 
such a situation in the alibi category 
readily and easily. 

Two problems continually facing 
the production control department are 
exceptionally long cycle production 
time and abnormally high inventory. 

Usually, long cycle time requires 
tightening up in several places. Ma- 
terials must be delivered as required by 
the production schedule. The work of 

(Turn to page 533) 
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Paper Mill Insulating Problems... 
how to solve them permanently 


VICTOR SANDERS, Consuiting Engineer 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


>>» CERTAIN DEPARTMENTS 
of pulp and paper mills are noted for 
high humidity conditions. Among 
these are machine rooms and beater 
rooms of paper mills; and grinder 
rooms, screen rooms, wet machine 
rooms, and -machine.rooms of wood 
pulp mills. The degree of humidity 
in any of these rooms, and in other 
departments, of course, depends upon 
the nature of the individual operation 
or operations performed by the de- 
partment and the efficiency of the 
ventilating system that has been in- 
stalled to control it. 

Wherever high humidity conditions 
result from a process operation, con- 
densation and drip become a problem. 
It may involve both the spoilage of 
the product in process of manufac- 
ture, such as bond paper being in- 
spected in a location subject to drip, 
and actual deterioration of the roofs 
and walls of mill buildings. 

Proper insulation of pulp and paper 
mill roofs to minimize the damage due 
to condensation and drip is a problem 
that the industry has had to face for 
many years. During World War II, 
a special type of glass insulation was 
developed which has been found ade- 
quate and permanent for the insula- 
tion of such roofs. This insulation, 
known by the trade name of Foam- 
glas, is made of cellulated or blown- 
up glass. 

The blown-up glass has a closed- 
cell structure. There are some twenty 
million sealed air pockets per cubic 
foot of product. These pockets give 
the insulation its lightweight and ther- 
mal properties. The insulation has 
a volume of about fifteen times that of 
ordinary glass. 

Being glass, the insulation is unaf- 
fected by water in any form. Like- 
wise, it is not harmed by acid atmos- 
pheres or acid solutions which attack 
many materials. Hydrofluoric acid 
and hot caustic are the only chemicals 
which affect it adversely. 

The insulation is noncombustible. 
It acts as a fire-retardent when used 
in conjunction with other materials 
which are not fire-resistive. It also is 
vermin and rodent proof, and will not 
absorb or give off odors. 


Cellulated Glass Easy to Use 


The laying of cellulated glass on 
flat deck roofs is quite simple. On 
wood, precast concrete, gypsum slab 


or plank decks, a layer of roofing 
paper or felt is first applied. Then, 
the insulation is laid on’ top of this 
base. In laying the insulation, the 
joints are staggered, and the laying 
made in a mopping of hot asphalt or 
pitch. To complete the job, plies of 
built-up roofing are laid over the in- 
sulation, again using the standard hot 
mopping procedure. 

On monolithic concrete or poured 
gypsum decks, no initial layer of paper 
or felt is necessary. 

This insulation also may be used in 
core walls in combination with all 
types of masonry and concrete con- 
struction, and with any type of tile 
or brick facing that may be desired. 


The rigidity and strength of the glass 
prevent packing or settling. Its chem- 
ical nature prohibits deterioration; and 
its imperviousness to water and mois- 
ture insures permanently dry insulated 
walls. 

When cellulated glass is used for 
insulating various types of industrial 
and processing equipment, applica- 
tion is made by banding, wiring, and 
cementing. The same procedures are 
employed as are in common use for 
the application of other materials for 
similar service. 


Typical Paper Mill Jobs 


Extreme condensation was rotting 


the wood deck of a roof, 108 ft. by 


Cellulated glass is an ideal material for insulating boilers and similar equipment. A 
special type slab has been designed with contour edges and surfaces for this type 
of application 





——— 
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When used as a roof insulation, the cel- 
lulated glass is laid in asphaltic mortar. 
The high insulating value of the material 
makes it particularly suited for roof 
insulation of paper mills 


800 ft., of one of the buildings of 
the mill of the International Paper 
Company at Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina. The decay had advanced so far 
that portions of the roof were already 
gone. The roof was only seven years 
old, and consisted of a three-inch, 
tongue and groove, heart pine-wood 
deck with built-up roofing. 
Following a study of existing con- 
ditions, a replacement program was 
decided upon in which the roof would 
be insulated with two-inch cellulated 
glass. In carrying out the program, 
the rotted decking was repaired, and 
a single ply of fifteen-pound roofing 
felt was tacked down over the entire 
surface. Then the cellulated glass in- 
sulation was mopped into place with 
hot asphalt and the job completed by 
covering this insulation with new, 


One of the advantages of cellulated 

glass insulation is its ease of handling. 

Here a workman is shown laying slabs 
of it on the roof of a paper mill 
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built-up roofing consisting of two plies 
of fifteen-pound felt, one ply of 
thirty-pound felt, and a finishing layer 
of gravel. 

During the period of progressive 
replacement, areas which had been in- 
sulated were noticeably dry, while 
those areas not insulated. still showed 
moisture. Upon completion of the 
program, the condensation problem 
was eliminated completely. 

The accomplishment of this instal- 
lation resulted in subsequent roof in- 
sulation programs in a number of 
other mills of the same company: 
Springhill, Louisiana; _Cullendale, 
Arkansas; Kreole, Mississippi; Bastrop, 
Louisiana; Moss Point, Mississippi; 
Mobile, Alabama; and Panama City, 
Florida. 

Another satisfactory paper mill in- 
stallation is at the Fort Madison (Iowa) 
mill of the Hinde and Dauch Paper 
Company. In 1927, the precast con- 
crete slab roof deck, 48 ft. by 300 
ft., over the machine room of this 
mill was covered with a sheet insula- 
tion and built-up roofing. Moisture 
and heat within this building over a 





The rigidity of cellulated glass and its 
ease of handling make it a material that 
can be used extensively in core wall 
construction. If is waterproof, vapor- 
proof, verminproof, and fireproof, and 
is not subject to the deterioration com- 
monly affecting other types of insulating 
materials 


period of years disintegrated much of 
the roof deck and all of the insulation. 
Replacement became a necessity. 

A study was made of the problem 
and two-inch cellulated glass was se- 
lected as insulation for the new roof. 
As replacing some two hundred dam- 
aged concrete slabs proved a slow pro- 
cedure, the deck was protected tem- 
porarily by the application of a layer 
of thirty-pound roofing felt. Later, 
the insulation was mopped into place 
over this layer with hot asphalt, and 
one ply of thirty-pound felt and two 
plies of fifteen-pound felt used to 
complete the built-up roofing. 


The high crushing strength of cellulated 

glass plus its remarkable thermal in- 

sulating qualities make it very effective 

when used in floors. When applied to 

floors, the same procedure is used as in 

roof applications; however, the wearing 
floor is applied differently 
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Making Cellulated 
Glass Insulation 


The first step in making cellulated 
glass insulation is to melt a batch of 
a special and exact mixture of raw 
materials at 2,800 Fahr. Then this 
molten glass is drawn from a con- 
tinuous furnace, chilled, crushed, and 
transported to storage bins. From the 
storage bins, it is passed through 
rotary dryers to remove all moisture. 
Next it goes into large continuous 
ball mills for further pulverization 
while being mixed with a small but 
exact quantity of finely powdered 
gassing material—usually a form of 
pure carbon. This mixture is now 
ready for the cellulating process. 


From large mixed-batch bins it is 
weighed automatically and fed into 
chrome-nickel steel molds which have 
been sprayed with a film of “parting” 
material to avoid sticking. These 
molds, after charging, are covered and 
then fed at fixed intervals in roller- 
hearth firing furnaces which operate 
at temperatures up to 2,000 Fahr. 
While in a furnace, the glass softens 
and the carbon forms gases which ex- 
pand and cause the cellulation. The 
product which emerges from the fur- 
naces is in the form of large rectang- 
ular slabs bearing no resemblance to 
ordinary glass. 

These shapes are removed from the 
molds and transferred to other special 


furnaces for annealing and cooling. 
Since the cellulated product is an ex- 
cellent insulator, an unusually long 
time is required to extract the heat 
from them and very exact tempera- 
ture control is needed at this stage in 
its manufacture. 

The blocks, as delivered from the 
cooling tunnels, are uneven in size and 
in shape. To get them to uniform 
dimensions and in standard shapes, they 
are trimmed on all six sides by pass- 
ing them through successive pairs of 
carborundum discs. For special di- 
mensions or shapes the material is cut 
by band saws, knives, or drills. It 
fabricates readily. 





Production Control . . . 
(Continued from page 530) 


shipping must be geared more closely 
to meet the finished production date. 
Departmental operating supervisors 
must adhere rigidly to the schedule 
and must not be late. Better preven- 
tive maintenance may be necessary to 
reduce down time due to machine 
failure. Also, it may be necessary to 
put on pressure throughout the plant 
to deliver on schedule, to maintain a 
small inventory, to shorten the manu- 
facturing cycle time, to hold nonpro- 
ductive time to a minimum, to reduce 
the waste losses, and yet to provide 
the quality required. 

Ordinarily, a pulp mill does not 
present the quantity of production 
control problems that are encoun- 
tered in paper and converting produc- 
tion. The total number of pulp 
grades produced is relatively limited. 
Likewise, the interrelation of proc- 
esses is such that only several grades 
of pulp are in production simultane- 
ously. Because of these factors, how- 
ever, performance must be observed 
ciosely. ~All factors which influence 
production must be well controlled 
because the normal burden of expense 
is high. Fluctuation in pulp produc- 
tion causes a correspondingly high 
variation in cost per ton of final paper 
production. Among the items requir- 
ing exacting analysis and control are 
yield of fiber per cord, chemical re- 
quirements per ton, consumption of 
steam and water per ton, labor hours 
per ton, fiber loss and shrinkage per 
ton, recovery factor, etc. 

Production control problems in the 
paper mill multiply comparatively in 
direct proportion to the degree of 
paper standardization. Nonproduc- 
tive operating time must be held to a 
minimum. To do so, requires that the 
length of paper machine runs absorb 
lost time for machine washups. Short 


runs mean more broke, and less pro- 
duction per hour, with consequent 
higher burden cost per ton of pro- 
duction. 

Machine deckles must be considered 
carefully from a monetary viewpoint. 
Consideration must be given to dis- 
position of side rolls and of that por- 
tion of the tonnage produced by a 
machine which does not meet quality 
standards. Often it is economically 
possible to dispose of below-standard 
quality products by down-grading. 


The staff of a production control 
department must necessarily involve 
the minimum number of personnel 
gauged from the basic practical re- 
sults desired. The work load per in- 
dividual fluctuates with the number 
of machines, tonnage output per ma- 
chine, quantity of orders processed 
per machine, and extent of specializa- 
tion. 

Thilmany experience indicates that 
one man can schedule, route and dis- 
patch mill orders for any one of the 
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Line and staff organization for distribution of functions in an integrated specialty mill 


This procedure may be expedient 
rather than slowing down the speed 
of a paper machine to hold inspection 
rejections to a minimum, or to attempt 
to salvage the low quality stock pro- 
duced at regular speed. 

In integrated mills which produce 
and convert specialty items, produc- 
tion control problems come up for 
handling many times daily. Output 
per hour, nonproductive operating 
time, broke and idle capacity require 
close, accurate attention to obtain 
good performance costs. Records re- 
veal that more than 50 per cent of 
the nonproductive operating time en- 
countered js due to grade changes. 
This downtime also reflects itself in 
decreased output per hour and in- 
creased broke. 
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following: five paper machines, five 
super stacks and five rewinders, four 
asphalt laminators and rewinders, five 
printing presses and rewinders, or 
twenty bag machines. 

rhe value of such a staff group is 
immediately apparent. Plant super- 
visors are permitted to concentrate 
their efforts on production quality 
and quantity, as well as on mechan- 
ical prob!ems and labor control. Like- 
wise, the sales division is free to spend 
time on the all-important, customer- 
manufacturer relationship. 

Experience has shown that produc- 
tion control work demands an over- 
abundance of enthusiasrh, tact, alert- 
ness, willingness to accept and carry 
responsibility, and, above all, good 
judgment and horse sense. 
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New Research Laboratory 
Of the Swedish Cellulose Company 


ERLAND WALDENSTROM 
Director of the Planning Department 
Swedish Cellulose Company 


>>» THE LARGEST PRIVATE 
industrial enterprise in forest products 
in Europe is the Swedish Cellulose 
Company. This organization (the 
SCA) was formed in 1929 by uniting 
a number of progressive saw mills and 
pulp mills in northern Sweden, all of 
which are dependent on the extensive 
woodlands in that part of the country. 
The total area of productive forests 
belonging to the SCA amounts to 
about 4,500,000 acres. The annual 
sales value of this enterprise is close 
to 70 million dollars; its export trade 
represents about 20 per cent of the 
total Swedish export of forest products. 


The SCA is represented in the 
United States by its subsidiary, The 
Cellulose Sales Company (250 Park 
Avenue, New York City), which han- 
dies all sales of paper-pulp and rayon- 
pulp for the company in the United 
States. N. R. Johaneson is head of 
this subsidiary. 


Planning—Development— 
Research 


The size of the SCA and its desire 
to stimulate the improvement of qual- 
ity and the development of new prod- 
ucts brought about the organization 
at its head office of a special Depart- 
ment for Industrial Planning, Devel- 
opment, and Research. The chief 
functions of this department are to 
plan and supervise the development 
and research work at large, to com- 
bine the activities of the various work- 
ing committees, and to establish the 
contact between the research work and 
the industrial production in the mills 
and factories as well as the sales de- 
partments. The Planning Department 
(which is headed by the author) re- 
ports directly to the president of the 
SCA or, in special cases, to a council 
consisting of the president of the SCA 
and the managing directors of the af- 
filiated companies. 

Any employees may send in sugges- 
tions for research subjects to the 
Planning Department, the committees, 
or the research laboratory. The more 
important suggestions are reported to 
the committees for discussions. On 
the basis of recommendations from 
the committees, the final decision as 
to the scope of the research work is 
made by the executive committee ‘and 
by the technical council. 


The Planning Department not only 
establishes the research program but 
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also follows up the result of the work 
and tries to promote its application 
in the mills and factories. 


The Research Laboratory 


The new laboratory of the Swedish 
Cellulose Company is the biggest in- 
dustrial research laboratory in Sweden. 
Its activity covers research in all 
branches of wood utilization and for- 
est industry, especially on questions 
concerning opération methods, im- 
proved or new qualities, by-product 
utilization and new products. 

Although some of the divisions had 
been working in the new laboratory 
prior to its completion, the entire lab- 
oratory was in operation in April, 
1946. Inauguration ceremonies were 
held in June, 1946, in the presence of 
the company’s board of directors and 
officials, as well as a number of engi- 
neers, researchers, and representatives 
of the workers’ organization. Also 
there were some two hundred guests, 
representing the Swedish government, 
official and private research institu- 
tions and the forest industry. In- 
vited guests included representatives 
of the United States of America, Eng- 
land, Finland, and Norway. 


The research laboratory is organ- 
ized in the following six divisions: 

Pulp and Paper Testing 

Analytical Chemistry 

Organic Chemistry 

Cooking and Bleaching Technique 

Cellulose chemistry 

Wood Technology 

Each division is headed by a research 
director who reports directly to the 
chief of the laboratory. 

The total staff of the laboratory 
consists of about 70 research chemists 
and assistants. The annual research 
expenditures amount to more than 
$200,000. 


Buildings 


The laboratory consists of a main 
building of three floors with basement 
and attic and an attached pilot plant 
of three floors. The main building is 
50 meters long and 15 meters wide; 
the pilot plant is 24 meters long and 
27 meters wide. The floor area is 
3,000 and 1,600 square meters respec- 
tively, making a total of 4,600 square 
meters. 

The main building houses the ordi- 
nary research laboratories, rooms for 
reception and conferences, office work, 
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and library, as well as the necessary 
workshops and supplies, heat and 
power installations, and safety rooms. 


The pilot plant contains equip- 
ment of all kinds for work on a semi- 
commercial scale (cooking, bleach- 
ing, viscose manufacture, distillation, 


etc.). 

The main building is constructed 
with a supporting outer wall of double 
brick, the facing bricks being of yel- 
low color. The base of the wall is of 
gneiss stone, and the roof is covered 
with slate. The building is divided 
lengthwise in two by a row of pillars 
between which channels have been cut 


Reading from the top: 1—The SCA Re- 

search Laboratory—pilot plant at right. 

2—Part of the cellulose research equip- 

ment in the pilot plant. 3—One of the 
pulp testing rooms 








for the various conduits passing here; 
these are made accessible by manholes 
close to the doors. The flooring and 
trusses are made of solid slabs of con- 
crete, insulated partly with porous 
concrete and partly with boards. 
Rooms particularly exposed to the ef- 
fect of water and chemicals are lined 
with yellow tiles. 

The whole building is dimensioned 
and planned on a unit system based 
upon the brick dimensions. By this 
means, standardization of fittings, 
equipment and furniture has been 
made possible for all rooms. 

In the laboratories the cables and 
pipes are generally drawn through the 
floor channels to small ledges along the 
walls or to separate fixed tables, most 
of these having central leadcoated 
drainage and fittings of acidproof steel 
for water, gas, etc. 

Against these shelves and tables are 
placed the movable standard tables 
which have no fittings and can be 
moved as required. Under the tables 
are loose standardized cupboards with 
drawers. 

Most of the tables and cupboards 
are made of water-treated knotfree 
pinewood. The working tables have 
tops of a special hard black board, 
treated with melamine resin in order 
to make the surface resistant to prac- 
tically all kinds of chemicals. 

Almost every wooden part of the 
building, as for instance windows 
(pivoted windows), frames, doors; 
panels, tables, shelves and, in particu- 
lar, the floors (a special type of block 
flooring and various types of laminated 
wood flooring) have been furnished 
by the company’s own woodworking 
plants and saw mills. 

The pilot plant building has its sup- 
porting concrete frame visible and in 
the framework facing brick of yellow 
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color is set, visible both outside and 
inside. The floors are laid with a 
slope towards the middle lengthwise. 
Close to the pillars along the middle 
are openings for drawing through 
cables and pipes. In roofs and pillars 
fixing bolts are inserted and the pillars 
along the wall have rails, all for use 
in mounting fittings. In a part of the 
pilot plant building is another well 
3.75 by 7.7 meters, going through all 
the three floors down to the basement. 
Columns up to 10 meters in height 
can be set up in this well. Over the 
third floor outside the building is a 
balcony for use in tests producing 
foul-smelling fumes. 

An engineering workshop and a 
joinery shop are located in the base- 
ment. Both are provided with requi- 


From the top: 1—One of the rooms for 
organic synthesis. 2—The library. 3— 
View of the reception hall 


site equipment to enable them to carry 
out repairs and minor structural work. 
The joinery shop is to a very large 
extent employed by the wood tech- 
nology division. 

On the attic floor is the luncheon 
room. It is dimensioned to accommo- 
date 52 persons at one sitting for 
lunch or dinner. 


Heat and Steam Plant 


Heat for room heating, hot water 
and. ventilation is obtained from a 
central boiler room in the basement 
of the main building equipped with 
a hot-water boiler of semigas type, 
having a heating surface of 40 square 
meters, and an electric steam boiler. 

Pre-heating of the feed water is ef- 
fected by an economizer, and pre- 
heating of the air for the boiler is 
carried out in an air preheater con- 
nected to the boiler. 

The electric boiler is of 500 kw. 
for 25 atmospheres. The boiler is fed 
by means of a pump mainly from con- 
densation from the laboratory build- 
ing and experimental hall. 

In addition, there is an electric 
superheater of 45 kw., for superheat- 
ing about 200 kg. steam per hour 
from 150 to 450 deg. C. 

With the aid of a combined water- 
heater and heat-converter, the elec- 
tric boiler is used as a source of heat 
for the central heating system when 
electric energy is available for this. 

The main building is heated by 
means of warmwater circulating in a 
pipe system in the concrete flooring 
(the Crittall system). By this means 
radiators are avoided and more space 
is made available for laboratory equip- 
ment. 

This pipe system is divided into two 
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groups, one for each side of the build- 
ing. The temperature of the hot water 
is regulated by means of an open-air 
thermostat for each group, by which 
means the rooms to the north can be 
kept on the same temperature level as 
the rooms on the south side. 

The pilot plant, on the other hand, 
is heated by radiator pipes along the 
walls below the windows. 

Water circulation is effected by 
means of three pumps, one for the 
Crittall system, one for the pilot plant 
heating system, and one for the main 
building ventilation unit. The pipe 
connections between the pumps are 
so arranged that they can function 
as reserve for one another. 


Water Purification 


The water delivered to the labora- 
tory contains a good percentage of 
organic substances, giving it a yellow- 
ish color; it also contains some iron. 
It has been found necessary, there- 
fore, to install a water purification 
plant utilizing aluminum sulphate in 
the basement under the pilot plant. 
The plant is provided with a deposit 
tank in front of two parallel-con- 
nected rapid filters from which the 
water proceeds via a 3-cubic meter 
hydrophore designed for a working 
pressure of 4 kg/cm? to the piping 
system. The plant has a capacity of 
15 cubic meters an hour. 


Electric Equipment and Lighting 


The research laboratory is connected 
to a 20-kv. net via a substation. In the 
basement of the laboratory is installed 
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a main transformer of 1,500 kv.-a. 
20,000-380 v., 50 cycles with a zero 
point insulated over a voltage, trans- 
former. The main transformer feeds 
an open low voltage substation. To 
this 380-v. system is connected the 
main energy supply of the laboratory, 
such as most of the three-phase motors, 
larger electric fans, etc., and further 
a 300 kv.-a, transformer, 380/220 v. 
with automatic voltage regulation 
equipment for constant maintenance 
of 220 v. tension within + 1 per cent, 
and finally a 500 kv.-a electric boiler. 
The 220-v. transformer feeds an open 
distribution board built as an exten- 
sion to the 380-v. substation. To the 
220-v. transformer system is con- 


nected the laboratory’s special pur- — 


poses energy consumption, in addition 
to the whole of the lighting. The 
main substation feeds a requisite num- 
ber of switchboards on the various 
floors, wired for 220-v. and for 380-v. 
mains. To insure a minimum of in- 
terruptions, each main feeds only one 
switchboard. The switchboards are 
provided throughout with automatic 
regulators. The extensions to the group 
wiring are arranged in two systems. 
All lighting cables are drawn inside the 
wall while the cables leading to the 
laboratory wall plugs are lead-covered 
and run in floor channels and under 
the laboratory tables. 

The lighting, which is amply pro- 
portioned, is chiefly provided by 
fluorescent tubes. Because of this ex- 
cellent ceiling light system, separate 
light points at working tables have 
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been entirely avoided. The wall plugs 
throughout are of standard Schuko 
type with direct earth connection. 

In the pilot plant, the switchboards 
are all ironclad. Wherever possible, 
remote control motor protection has 
been used and has been built in with 
the switchboards. Each motor is served 
by control press buttons with signal 
lamps. In order to simplify adjust- 
ments in the pilot plant, all conduc- 
tors have been placed on frames. 


Ventilation 


In the main building ventilation is 
effected by blowing in preheated fresh 
air and removing used air by means 
of fans. The outer air is heated by 
four thermostatically controlled warm 
air units and is brought to the rooms 
either direct, where especially power- 
ful suction is required (that is, where 
several hoods are placed in the same 
room) or via the corridors. Evacua- 
tion is effected chiefly by the extrac- 
tion of air from the cupboards, which 
is done through the use of 17 separate 
enclosed fans. 

The office premises in the building 
have no connection with the ventilat- 
ing system. They are aired by means 
of pivoted windows of special con- 
struction, manufactured by the com- 
pany. Some of the rooms are equipped 
with devices for maintaining constant 
temperature and moisture all the year 
round. These rooms are particularly 
well insulated with fibreboard. The 
windows are provided with triple 
glass, electrically heated to prevent 
condensation. The air in these rooms 
circulates through perforated sheets 
in the ceiling and then through suc- 
tion channels along the wall, and 
finally it passes through a condition- 
ing unit. 


(Turn to page 541) 
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Plan of laboratories and offices on third 
floor of research laboratory 
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Powell River Hospital... 





9ts Organization, Equipment and Serwice 


>>» ONE OF THE MOST mod- 
ern hospitals in the Province of 
British Columbia is the Powell River 
Hospital, built by the pulp and 
paper interests for the benefit of their 
employees as well as outsiders who 
may require hospitalization. 

This hospital was opened in July, 
1942, at a total cost of $160,000. It 
has a capacity of 64 beds, 12 bassinets 
and six cribs under the supervision of 
a qualified matron and a staff of 21 
graduate nurses, one orderly, and a 
competent technical staff. In addi- 
tion, there is a housekeeping staff of 
ten. 

Actually, the hospital was built and 
is owned by members of the Powell 
River Employees Sick Benefit Society. 
Its administration is handled by a rep- 
resentative board consisting of eight 
members appointed for a term of two 
years, as follows: four by the Society, 
two by the Powell River Company, 
Ltd., one by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and one by the village of West- 
view, British Columbia. 

The aims of this board are to give 
every possible service that. can be ob- 
tained in any modern hospital of its 
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size, and to administer it for the direct 
benefit of the members of the Society 
and every resident in the Powell River 
District. 


The hospital was made possible by 
the combined efforts of committee 
members, with the support of the 
membership, and the executives of the 
Powell River Company. 


Since the re-organization of the 
hospital last year, many employees are 
not clear on how the new arrange- 
ment works. The society itself was 
formed back in August 1920, by far- 
sighted employees of that period, to 
help each other during sickness and 
injury by supplying medical care, hos- 
pitalization, and cash benefits. For 
16 years, medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion were confined solely to members. 


Dependents Covered 


After 1936, the company donated 
to the society an amount equal to one 
per cent of the monthly wage of each 
employee up to $150 to cover depend- 
ents of members for hospitalization. 
This annual .donation enabled the ex- 


pansion to be made without raising 
dues. The company’s donation now 
amounts to approximately $2,500 per 
month. 

For 22 years, the society rented a 
building. In 1942 it moved into its 
own new, modern hospital. It was 
soon apparent that, because of the 
growth of the district, the Sick Bene- 
fit Society would have to turn the 
operation of the hospital over to an 
independent board. 


The setup of the hospital board is 
unique. The society does not operate 
the hospital but rents it to the hos- 
pital board! Only 45 per cent of the 
hospital patients are members or de- 
pendents of the society. 


The society, under an agreement 
with the Powell River Company and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
furnishes free medical, surgical, hos- 
pital treatment, specialists, transpor- 
tation, nursing, medicine, artificial 
limbs, and all such things as required 
by Section 23 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, to any workman in- 
jured while working for the Powell 
River Company in Powell River, B. C., 
or district. 
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Under this agreement, known as 
“The Approved Plan,” it is compul- 
sory for all employees at Powell River 
to be members of the society while 
working for the Powell River Com- 
pany. 

Employees retiring voluntarily after 
a total of 20 years membership in the 
society or retired on a pension from 
the Powell River Company, receive 
the same medical and hospital benefits 
as regular members, but do not re- 
ceive cash benefits. This also covers 
the wife of the retired member. No 
dues are paid by them. 

The society has renewed its con- 
tract with the clinic from this date. 
The new contract calls for five doc- 
tors in the clinic; twenty-four hour 
emergency doctor service; and the 
maintenance of case histories. 

The hospital site was deeded to the 
society by the Powell River Company. 
The building was financed by the so- 
ciety’s reserve fund of $60,000, a sur- 
plus accumulated over a period of 
years which included annual grants 
from the Powell River Company, a 
further grant of $25,000 from the 
Powell River Company, $10,000 from 
the Provincial Government, and 
$6,000 from the Elks’ Lodge. A loan 
of $40,000 was obtained that has now 
been liquidated by special assessment 
and a later grant of $15,000 from the 
Provincial Government. 











Reading from top: 

1—Public waiting room on ground floor 

of hospital. 2—One of the semiprivate 

wards. 3—View of childrens’ ward. Fur- 

nishings are specifically built for young 
children 


Furnishings and equipment were 
donated by public spirited citizens and 
organizations. Among these were in- 
dividual directors and executives of 
the Powell River Company, and the 
Powell River Elks’ Hospital Associa- 
tion. 

The third floor of the hospital con- 
sists of a maternity ward and operat- 
ing rooms. The maternity department 
is a self-contained unit of a bright 
and cheerful four-bed ward, three 
semi-private rooms, sound proof labor 
room, and case room equipped with 
table, sterilizers, resuscitators and 
incubator. 

The nursery contains 12 bassinets 
incubator, and a separate nursery 
where a baby can be isolated if 
necessary. 

The operating department consists 
of major and minor rooms with ad- 
joining sterilizer and scrub-up rooms. 
The major operating room is equipped 
with modern lighting; the operating 
table is the most efficient obtainable. 
The minor operating room is simi- 
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larly well equipped. Resuscitation and 
oxygen equipment are always in readi- 
ness for emergency. 

The second floor contains the 
women’s and children’s wards; five 
private, three semiprivate rooms, and 
three four-bed wards. There are six 
cribs in the children’s room. Part of 
this floor is so planned to be shut off 
if necessary for isolation. 

The first floor contains four four- 
bed wards, four semi’s, three privates, 
where the male patients are treated. 
One semiprivate room is equipped with 
fracture beds. 

All wards in the hospital are fur- 
nished with attractive steel furniture, 
and screens around each bed to give 
privacy and each patient has an indi- 
vidual locker for clothing. 

There are well equipped diet kitch- 
ens on each floor, compact medicine 
rooms and well located utility rooms 
and bathrooms. A valuable piece of 
equipment is the oxygen tent, which 
is very much used. 


From the top: 1—Crib room of the ma- 
ternity department. 2—Sterilizing room, 
main operating room in background. 
3—X-ray machine with nurse attendant 


on duty 


The X-ray department is one of 
the finest in British Columbia, having 
the latest in X-ray equipment and a 
very efficient, staff to operate it. In 
charge of this department is Dr. An- 
drew Turnbull, one of the leading 
radiologists in the country, assisted 
by his associate, Dr. W. L. Sloan, who 
interprets all X-rays taken in the hos- 
pitals, the films being sent daily to 
their offices in Vancouver. These 
specialists make regular visits to 
Powell River to conduct certain spe- 
cialized examinations and to consult 
with the medical staff. 

The technician is a graduate of the 
University of British Columbia in 
Science, with a postgraduate at the 
Vancouver General Hospital and is 
fully qualified to operate the equip- 
ment and give first class service to 
the community as well as employees 
of the pulp and paper mill. 

There is also an assistant in the 
department who carries out certain 
routine work in the darkroom and the 
records office. The machines are all 
manufactured by the Victor X-ray 
Corporation of Canada. The equip- 
ment, consisting mainly of an R-39 
milliampere stationary X-ray unit, is 
capable of doing all X-ray examina- 
tions necessary in a hospital. 

A recent addition is a fluoroscopic 
unit, “spot-film device,” used mainly 
for diagnostic work on the digestive 
system. It is also used for the detec- 
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tion and localization of foreign bodies. 
The darkroom is fully equipped with 
tanks and an electric hot-air film 
dryer so that the plates go through 
in about two hours. The view room 
is equipped with a four panel fluoro- 
line illuminator and steroscopic illum- 
mator to facilitate quick and accurate 
interpretation of films. On order is 
a Model D-3 Victor X-ray Mobile 
unit for use in the hospital wards, 
when it is impossible to take the pa- 
tient to the X-ray department. 

The diez-ary department is a point 
of common interest to all who enter 
the hospital as patients. Headed by 
a qua'ified dietitian, ably assisted by 
a cook, assistant cook and five help- 
ers, three of which prepare and serve 
the patients’ trays, one waitress and 
one cook who cares for the needs of 
the hospital at night. 

Serving ninety-two persons per meal 
is no small task these days with ra- 
tioning and shortage of common food 
commodities in Canada. However, 
everything is done to provide as much 
variety as possible, and give the best 
service to the patients. 

An electrically heated food con- 


veyor is used so that the trays are 
served directly from the dumb-waiter 
on each floor, to the patient. Any 
suggestions which might improve the 
service to the patient are welcomed 
as well as any criticisms one may wish 
to offer. 

The physiotherapy department em- 
ploys a full-time, fully qualified phys- 
iotherapist. Up-to-date equipment 
and modern methods of physical heal- 
ing techniques are employed in the 
treatment of many of our human 
ailments. 

The inductotherms (inducted heat) 
bring about the heating and internal 
massage of tissues for therapeutical 
purposes by the use of high frequency- 


short-wave currents of 15 million 
cycles per second. In use are infra- 
red heat and _ ultraviolet quartz 


therapy. 

New equipment is being added to 
qualify this department to perform 
Workmen’s Conpensation Board cor- 
rective and manipulative work 
through directed and stimulated mus- 
cular exercise. Physiotherapy consti- 
tutes a valuable resource of modern 
scientific therapeutics. 


A records department combined 
with the Admitting office in the hos- 
pital was established in 1947. The 
collection and preservation of case his- 
tories will be especially useful and in- 
teresting to the Doctors and Staff 
because so many of the “new patients” 
are old friends. 

The addition of this department 
will achieve the hospital board’s cher- 
ished ambition—the approval of the 
American College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

The executive secretary is the ad- 
ministrator of the hospital and is 
responsible to the board of directors. 
He must furnish the board with a 
comprehensive report each month, 
covering all phases of the work car- 
ried on within the hospital. 

The general office staff consists of 
an accountant and three clerks. Their 
work includes the accounting for the 
Hospital, the Powell River Employees’ 
Sick Benefit Society and the Powell 
River Pharmacy. This staff not only 
handles the financial records but have 
a great many statistical records to keep 
for both the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments. 





New 


At present, the pilot plant has ex- 
traction fans only for the gable rooms, 
but two additional ventilating fans 
with a capacity of 10,000 cubic 
meters per hour will be installed soon. 
These fans work within a common 
sheet metal drum with a number of in- 
takes to insure complete evacuation of 
all malodorous gases from all floors. 
To avoid the troublesome draught 
caused by suction of such quantities 
of air, the premises receive preheated 
rep!acement air with the aid of two 
air chambers. 


(Continued from page 537) 


Piping System 


The gas pipes are made of black 
malleable iron. Hitherto, lighting 
gas has been used, but plans are under 
way to change over to gasol, a mixture 
of propane and butane, or to Shell 
zas. The main water pipes are con- 
nected to the municipal mains and are 
a'l galvanized. The hot water pipes 
orig-nally were to have been of copper, 
bu: en account of the difficulty in 
cbtaining this material, iron pipes 
have been used. 

An electric protection device has 


Research Laboratory Swedish Cellulose Co. 


been installed to avoid rust formation, 
and so far this has functioned satis- 
factorily. All drainpipes are acid- 
proof earthenware pipes. Laboratory 
tables and cupboards are provided 
with compressed air and vacuum fit- 
tings, fed from pumps in the engine 
room. 

The laboratory has two electric dis- 
tillation plants for producing distilled 
water with a capacity of 5 to 10 liters 
per hour and with storage vessels 
holding a total of 230 liters. The dis- 
tilled water is led through tin pipes 
to taps on each floor. 


Detail from the wood carvings in the reception hall, showing forestry and timber floating as well as the various production 





processes used by the SCA 
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>>> WHY IS BEATING necessary 
and how does it affect the fibers? The 
first part of that ques- 


— tion may be answered 
Beating very simply by saying 


that if fibers are not 
beaten, the paper made from them 
will, in general, be soft, porous, fuzzy, 
and of very low strength. Such pa- 
pers are so limited in their use that 
they need hardly be considered; hence, 
it may be said safely that without the 
changes produced by beating fibers 
is the presence of water no usable 
paper could be made. 

Now as to the second part of the 
question: Old beatermen referred to 
beater action in the terms cuffing, 
shortening, brushing, and slowing up, 
all of which are fairly descriptive. 
Other terms used in connection with 
its action, or the stock produced, are 
brooming, fibrillation, attrition, by- 
dration, and wetness. Beating also is 
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beating. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In the first part of this article, which appeared in the June 
(1947) issue, the author reviewed the early beating methods beginning with 
stampers used by the Chinese continuing down to the first use of Hollander 
beating and then into the newer types. 


The second part of the article presented here discusses some of the techno- 
logical complexities of the beating operation and supplies seme of the reasons 
why it is difficult to obtain a clear understanding of what is accomplished by 








said to soften the fibers and make 
them more pliable, so that they come 
in contact with each other at more 
points when made into paper, and 
thus adhere more strongly. This is a 
perfectly good theory, but as far as 
is known no data have been presented 
to substantiate it. Cottrail (4) sums 
up beater action by stating that its 
entire range is included in four types: 

1), Transverse subdivision by sharp 
cutting 

2) Transverse subdivision by blunt 
cutting 

3) Internal fibrillation, making the 
fibers softer and more pliable. 

4) Visible fibrillation, involving 
extended displacement of fibrillae 

In spite of all these terms, there is 
still no very accurate knowledge of 
beater action and no definite way to 
tell how much of each action is tak- 
ing place—if they are actually differ- 
ent. The only way to tell what the 
beaters or refiners are really doing is 
to see what effects they have on the 
character of the paper the stock will 
make, which is a rather round-about 
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way to control such an important 
function. Moreover, it does not nec- 
essarily tell what is happening to the 
fibers themselves, for while the 
strength of the paper may increase 
with beating, it is claimed that the 
strength of the individual fibers is 
lowered. This is another statement for 
which no supporting evidence is given. 


Cutting and Shortening 


Considering the function of “cut- 
ting,” it is quite obvious that in the 
days when all paper was made from 
rags a very great shortening of the 
fibers was necessary in order to get 
them through the screen slots and to 
permit a reasonably good formation in 
the paper. This is still true for papers 
made from such long fibers, but where 
chemical wood pulps are used short- 
ening becomes much less important, 
and it is claimed by Brown that it is 
unnecessary provided “refining” is 
properly done. This introduces the 
question of the difference between 
“beating” and “refining.” The latter 
term is used by some to include all 


mechanical treatment of the fibers, 
whether in beaters, jordans, refiners or 
similar apparatus, but apparently this 
is not Brown’s understanding, since he 
distinguishes between “shortening” 
and “refining.” No matter how those 
terms are used the writer cannot go 
along with the statement that no 
shortening of chemical wood pulps is 
necessary. It may be true for many 
grades of paper, but there are certainly 
some which could never be made with- 
out a tremendous shortening of the 
fibers. 

What facts are available regarding 
the cutting of fibers in the beater, and 
the effect of their length on the paper? 
Cutting is generally acknowledged to 
be more easily accomplished before the 
fibers have become “‘wet” or “greasy.” 
If it is to be done in a beater, Baxter 
(6) claims that the knives should be 
sharp, the wood in the bedplate well 
undercut, and the stock warm and of 
low consistency. This assumes that 
cutting is due to the shearing action 
of roll knives on bedplate, but there 
is probably another type of cutting 
which is caused when the pressure on 
thick stock becomes so great that 
fibers actually cut each other in two 
without the knives ever being in con- 
tact. This is well illustrated by a 
lump of stock which has been crushed 
to a nearly transparent mass by the 
calenders. Microscopic examination 
of such a lump will show very short 
fragments of fiber only, pinched off 
very sharply across their length. How 
much of such action takes place in 
the beaters is problematic, but there 
must be some, and probably more with 
heavy rolls than with light ones. 
Against this theory there is the state- 
ment that when beating fibers in rod 
mills they are not cut or shortened. 
It would seem as though heavy rods 
dropping onto bunches of fibers would 
surely pinch some of them off; pos- 
sibly the action does not permit suf- 
ficient rod drop to pound the fibers 
much, but cutting—or pinching off— 
is shown to some extent in fibers 
beaten in pebble mills, where a some- 
what similar rolling action takes place. 

Morgan (8) believes the cutting ac- 
tion of the beaters is due to the 
mechanical condition of the tackle 
and to its manipulation, and not to 
the properties of the fibers. This seems 
to overlook the fact that the same 
beater, with the same roll setting, will 
cut some fibers much faster and more 
completely than others. An _ over- 
cooked and overbleached sulphite will 
surely go to pieces under a given 
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beater treatment much more than a 
sulphate kraft fiber, or even a sulphite 
fiber cooked for high strength. In 
confirmation of the effect of the fiber, 
Cottrall (9) has shown that high 
alpha pulps cut much more easily than 
those with a higher gamma cellulose 
content. Obermanns (10) has also 
found differences in the rate of de- 
velopment of slowness corresponding 
to chemical differences in the fiber. 


The effect of the length of fibers 
in a sheet has probably never been 
thoroughly investigated, but some 
very interesting work was done by 
Brown (11) who washed the short 
fibers from pulp, made the long fibers 
into sheets and after drying them, cut 
them into fine pieces with a guillotine 
cutter. The fine portion of this which 
could be washed through a 60-mesh 
screen was compared with the long 
fibers, both being made into sheets 
in an entirely unrefined state. He 
found that the slowness of the orginal 
short fibers in the pulp was from: 20 
to 700 times as great as that of the 
long fibers, but the manufactured 
short fibers were only about 1.5 times 
as slow as the long ones. From the 
standpoint of practical papermaking he 
considered this difference negligible. 
He also concluded that fiber length 
had no effect on porosity, and prac- 
tically none on shrinkage during dry- 
ing, but that it largely determined the 
regularity of sheet formation, and 
greatly influenced tearing strength. 


In connection with Brown’s re- 
marks on slowness, it is interesting to 
note that Kress and Bialkowsky (12) 
beat fibers in amyl alcohol, amyl 
chloride and furfural and found that 
their freeness from a subsequent water 
suspension was the same as that of the 
original unbeaten fibers, even though 
beating had reduced their length to 
only about twice their width. Just 
what does this do to the generally ac- 
cepted theory that freeness is largely 
affected by the shortness of the fibers? 


Doughty (1/3) separated sulphite 
spruce and black gum fibers into three 
fractions by means of screens, and 
discarded the middle fraction which 
was too variable in length to be re- 
liable. Sheets of unbeaten fibers made 
from the long and short portions 
showed much greater shrinkage and 
lower porosity for the short fibers. If 
the sheets were so pressed as to have 
the same solid fraction, the fiber length 
had little influence on the tensile 
strength. An interesting point was 
that sheets made from the original 
whole gum fibers were stronger than 
those from either fraction. Doughty’s 
work is open to the criticism that the 
short fibers he used probably contained 
much more resin and ash than the 


long ones and hence would not be ex- 
pected to respond to treatment in the 
same way. 


It is unfortunate that all these ex- 
periments were on unbeaten fibers, or, 
at least, on those beaten out of con- 
tact with water. They certainly do 
not represent the conditions normal 
to papermaking, but the difficulties in 
planning and carrying out tests which 
will conform to papermaking opera- 
tions seem nearly insurmountable. Ac- 
cording to Steinschneider, Kross, and 
Imgrund (14) beaten fibers, because 
of their roughened side walls and ad- 
hering fibrils, cannot be separated by 
screening into fractions according to 
their actual lengths. Even if they 
could, it would seem reasonable to as- 
sume that the shorter fibers had been 
more severely treated in the beaters 
and hence would not be directly com- 
parable with the long ones. If the 
normally occuring short fibers in un- 
beaten pulps are distinctly different 
in character from the longer ones, 
screen separation and subsequent beat- 
ing of the fractions would not give 
the answer. The most reasonable line 
of attack would seem to be to pre- 
pare long and short fibers by the 
method of Brown and beat these sep- 
arately, but then there would be some 
question as to whether the roll setting, 
rate of circulation, stock concentra- 
tion and time of beating should be the 
same for each. 


Hydration, Wetness, Slowing Up - 


All these terms refer to that char- 
acteristic which beating imparts to the 
stock, whereby it tends to part with 
the water more slowly. Wetness or 
“greasiness,” when present to any ex- 


‘tent, is easily recognized by feeling 


of the stock with the hand. Slowness 
is indicated by the way the stock 
drains on the machine wire and by the 
indications of the various “freeness” 
or “slowness” testers used for testing 
beaten stock. All of these are readily 
understandable from the obvious char- 
acteristics of the stock, but the term 
“hydration” has led to many miscon- 
ceptions and arguments. It was orig- 
inally applied because it was believed 
that as the fibers became greasy or 
wet during beating, water became 
chemically combined with the cellu- 
lose. This theory was upheld by some 
of the foremost students of, cellulose 
chemistry of the time, but over a 
considerable period of years has been 
attacked vigorously by many others. 
The details of all these investigations 
cannot be given here, but a few notes 
will indicate the general trend of the 
experiments’ and arguments. 


McGregor (15) added alcohol to a 
pulp suspension and determined the 
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strength of solution obtained; he 
added sucrose and determined the 
freezing point of the solution; and he 
determined the rate of loss of moisture 
on drying. All of these led him to 
conclude that all the water in the 
stock was in the free state. Curran, 
Simmonds and Chang (16) found the 
chemical composition of stuff beaten 
4 to 6 hours in an approximately neu- 
tral suspension to be the same as that 
of the unbeaten pulp. Strachan (17) 
found the dehydration curves un- 
broken, indicating a continuously 
variable vapor pressure, and hence 
physically held water only. Seborg 
and Stamm (1/8) found the hygro- 
scopicity of pulp to be unaffected by 
beating, but later Seborg, Simmonds, 
and Baird (19) found that extreme 
beating increased the hygroscopicity 
by about 6 per cent of the moisture 
content of the original pulp. While 
all this evidence indicates that the 
effect of beating is not chemical, it 
must be admitted that very small 
chemical changes may cause quite ap- 
preciable alterations in the physical 
characteristics of cellulose, and that 
such small chemical changes are dif- 
ficult to determine with certainty. 


The present tendency, with possibly 
slight mental reservation, is to con- 
sider that the effect of beating is en- 
tirely physical, and that, as Campbell 
(15) states, cellulose is normally hy- 
drated but the degree of hydration— 
chemically speaking—is not affected 
thereby. Cottrall agrees with Camp- 
bell and believes in a cellulose hydrate, 
amounting to less than 1 per cent in 
both beaten and unbeaten fibers. 
Strachan (17, 21) believes that hydra- 
tion is due to imbibition of water, 
produced by an increase in the specific 
external surface of the fibers. The 
latter is caused by fibrillation of the 
fiber surfaces to a varying degree cor- 
responding to the degree of hydration. 
He also claims that cellulose is soluble 
in water to the extent of 15 to 20 
ppm—20 for average papermaking 
fibers and 14 to 15 for alpha-cellulose. 
Is it possible that this difference be- 
tween fibers may indicate that some- 
thing besides cellulose is going into 
solution? Kress and Bialkowsky (12) 
state that the dissolved solids in the 
beater water increase with the time 
of beating and that the soluble ma- 
terial is mostly combustible. Others 
have expressed doubt that the solu- 
bility of cellulose has been definitely 
proved and believe the soluble part 
may be degraded physically (4). Clark 
(20) appears to think that the old 
chemical theory is true, at least in 
part, and that there is a gelatinous 
layer of hydrated cellulose formed on 
the surface of the fibrillae by beating. 
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Fibrillation 


The term “fibrillation” is also one 
which seems to have very different 
meanings to different persons, and it 
is usually difficult to disentangle it 
from the term “hydration.” To some 
fibrillation means the splitting of fibers 
into relatively large and easily visible, 
long fragments. This condition would 
be well illustrated by linen or hemp 
fibers beaten for the production of 
Bible papers. At the other extreme 
is Strachan’s (21) conception of 
fibrillation as resembling the pile on 
velvet, but of such small dimensions 
that it can be seen only by the elec- 
tron microscope. Clark (23) claims 
to have confirmed by means of dark 
field illumination, the type of fibril- 
lation mentioned by Strachan, and says 
that it does not show if the fibers are 
dried and again wet, and that it dis- 
appears on the addition of electrolytes 
to the water surrounding the fiber. 
To those conceptions Campbell (20) 
adds the idea that the great increase 
in strength of paper before visible 
fibrillation takes place is due to “in- 
ternal fibrillation,” which renders the 
fibers more pliable and gives more 
bonding contacts. 


In papermaking operations fibrilla- 
tion and hydration probably always 
take place together, because beating is 
always done in the presence of water. 
Fibrillation alone does not seem to ac- 
count for the strength of paper caused 
by beating, as has been shown by nu- 
merous workers. Bell (24) states that 
fibers beaten and made into sheets 
from methyl alcoho! give paper which 
is soft, bulky, and weak, but if the 
alcohol is replaced by water before 
making the sheets they are strong and 
of good hardness. This leads him to 
conclude that hydration is spontane- 
ous. Kress and Bialkowsky (12) beat 
fibers in fuel oil of a grade slightly 
heavier than kerosene, extracted the 
oil with solvent and washed the stock 
with water. Sheets made from this 
stock had no strength and were ab- 
sorptive to grease and water. The 
fibers were cut but not fibrillated, 
even after beating for eight hours. 
They also beat in amyl alcohol, amyl 
chloride, and furfural, as already men- 
tioned, and obtained sheets very sim- 
ilar in character to those from oil. 
On the other hand, they found that 
beating in formamide gave practically 
the same results in water. With ethy- 
leneglycol, the beating, when judged 
by the microscope, was very similar 
to that in water, but the freeness was 
less and the sheets had only about one- 
fifth of the normal folding strength. 
Contrary to Bell, they found that 
fibers beaten in methyl alcohol gave 
sheets with much lower burst, and 
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lower folding strength. Edge (25) 
beat in toluene, filtered, air dried, 
soaked in water over night and agi- 
tated enough to separate the fibers. 
The stock was more highly fibrillated 
than that beaten in water, but the 
strength of the sheets was much lower. 


All of these three factors—cutting, 
hydration, and fibrillation—are greatly 
affected by the kind and quality of 
the fibers used, and for any definite 
mechanical treatment the fiber is 
practically the controlling factor in 
regard to the type and quality of the 
paper made. This difference in fibers 
is partly due to variations in their 
structural characteristics, but also may 
be influenced by their chemical dif- 
ferences, many of which, in turn, 
may be caused by the chemical treat- 
ments used in isolating or treating 
them. 


Among the important structural 
characteristics of fibers are length, 
width, and wall thickness. Probably 
no one would expect to make a strong 
tough sheet out of fibers of the length 
found in the ordinary deciduous 
woods, but Richter (26) claims to 
have obtained surprisingly good 
strength and hydration from sulphite 
pulp prepared from birch, and some 
of the modern sulphite cooks of hard- 
woods are also giving good results. It 
is doubtful if pulps from these woods 
ever will be used for the stronger 
wrapping papers, but it would not be 
surprising to see them replace long 
fibers to a very great extent, in the 
stronger types of printing papers. 


The inner structural characteristics 
of the fibers are also of great import- 
ance, and the way the inner layers of 
fibrillae are laid down during growth 
greatly influences the way they break 
up on beating. Cotton, and more 
especially linen and hemp, tend to 
split lengthwise into long, slender 
fragments and after beating for the 
production of very thin papers it is 
often found that hardly a single full- 
width fiber is present. Sulphite pulps 
from spruce, fir and hemlock split 
much less, and the fibrillae are much 
shorter; most of these fibers tend to 
mash off and broom out at the ends, 
but some show distinctly more ten- 
dency to fibrillate than others. Fibers 
from deciduous woods show relatively 
little visible effect of beating, even 
when considerable strength is devel- 
oped in the sheets made from them. 


Chemical differences in the fibers, 
or at least in the chemical treatments 
they have received, greatly influence 
the way they beat. There is a vast 
difference between Mitscherlich and 
quick cooked sulphites, even when 
prepared from the same wood. Sul- 
phite made into high alpha pulp by 


chemical treatment develops very lit- 
tle slowness or strength on beating. 
Clark (23) thinks this is because its 
high molecular weight prevents it 
from forming the gelatinous surface 
layer which he considers necessary for 
strength, but Cottrall claims that high 
alpha pulps have a lower molecular 
weight than normal. Obermanns (10) 
found that the time required to beat 
to a given slowness decreased with 
increase in the hemicellulose in the 
pulp, and that this held true for pulps 
degraded chemically and for those to 
which hemicelluloses were intention- 
ally added. Thus overbleaching of 
rag stock decreased the time to beat 
and the strength of the resulting 
paper, and beta cellulose added to sul- 
phite or alpha pulp caused more rapid 
beating and greater development of 
strength. Cottral (9) found little 
relationship between the chemical and 
physical tests of pulp and the strength 
of papers made from them, except that 
the gamma cellulose content and the 
bursting strength paralleled each other 
very closely. In gamma-cellulose the 
cause of fibrillation and strength, or 
merely an indicator of a condition 
favoring beating? It also may be only 
a coincidence that sulphite and soda 
fibers respond very differently to beat- 
ing and also contain different amounts 
of pentosans—3 to § per cent for sul- 
phite and 8 to 12 per cent for soda 
fiber (coniferous and deciduous re- 


spectively). 
What Makes Paper Strong? 


There are two main factors influ- 
encing the strength of paper—the 
actual strength of the individual fibers 
and the structural strength of the 
sheet itself. The latter includes the 
adhesion of the fibers, whether caused 
by hydration, interlacing or any other 
means. Clark (22) states that the 
strength of paper is almost entirely 
dependent on the prevention of the 
slippage of the fibers and _ fibrillages 
over and from between each other, 
and that very weak chemical bonds 
are enough to account for this. Since 
unbeaten fibers which probably have 
maximum individual strength, pro- 
duce very weak papers, it is reason- 
able to conclude that the structural 
strength of the sheet is by far the 
more important of the factors men- 
tioned. What, therefore influences 
this? 

Campbell (20) says: “Bonding of 
fibers in a sheet is due to the beating 
causing a greater facility of contact 
between fiber and fiber, which, being 
drawn into contact by surface ten- 
sion effects, unite by their mutual 
molecular attraction or crystallizing 
forces.” Since surface tension effects 
increase greatly with the degree of 
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fineness of the fibers and fibrillae, a 
well-beaten stock compacts to harder, 
denser paper than lightly beaten fibers. 
The former idea that a gelatinous 
layer on the surface of the beaten 
fibers tended to pull them together and 
cement them, seems to be a forerunner 
of the surface tension theory—the 
effect is the same, but it is attributed 
to different causes. Where fibers do 
not become slow on beating, yet fibril- 
late to a marked degree, surface ten- 
sion helps to make a denser sheet and 
the intertwining of the fibrillae aids in 
giving strength. 

The increased strength due to in- 
crease density is aided by the shrink- 
age during drying, which pulls the 
fibers closer together. Campbell (20) 
claims this shrinkage is due to diminu- 
tion of the air spaces and not to con- 
traction of the fibers themselves. He 
believes paper from coarse fibers will 
shrink little in comparison with that 
from fibrillated stock because of 
greater surface tension effects in the 
latter. Strachan (17) states that dur- 
ing beating fibers swell to twice their 
dry diameter. It is difficult to see 
why the reverse of this, during the 
drying process, should not have an 
appreciable effect on the shrinkage 
of the paper. Increased density, and 
hence increased strength, can also be 
attained by increasing the pressure on 
the wet sheet, thus pressing the fibers 
into closer contact. Doughty (13) 
showed that the tensile strength of 
sheets nearly paralleled the solid frac- 
tion, which was caused to vary by 
differing the pressure on the wet sheets. 


Apart from the surface conditions 
of the fibers, Curran, Simmonds, and 
Chang (16) state that the maximum 
strength of paper depends on an opti- 
mum ratio of relatively large to small 
particles. Whether this means the 
maximum strength which could pos- 
sibly be attained or merely that the 
strength is affected by the ratio of 
long to short fibers is not entirely clear. 


The slippage of fibers over each 
other probably has its greatest influ- 
ence on the tearing strength of paper. 
Campbell believes that the normal cel- 
lulose is that laid down by the plant 
in the presence of much water and 
when this is removed by drying, 
Strains are set up which can be re- 
moved only by replacing the water. 
The significance of this is seen on com- 
paring wet and dry fibers under the 
microscope. Unless beaten to a con- 
siderable degree, the former appear 
to be relatively smooth-walled, while 
the dry fibers are shiveled and show 
innumerable surface cracks and rough- 
nesses. This surface roughness seems 
to change but little on beating until 
that stage is reached where small 


fibrillae are seen protruding from the 
fibers; from there on these fibrillae 
increase rapidly in number, but the 
surface roughness of the fibers changes 
little. Since all paper is composed of 
dry fibers it would seem that this sur- 
face roughness must have an impor- 
tant influence on its strength, espe- 
cially its tearing strength. This point 
seems to have been largely overlooked, 
probably because most microscopic 
examinations are made of wet fibers, 
but Steinschneider, Kross and Im- 
grund (14) mention that rough fibers, 
though shortened, will give high 
strength values. Unfortunately it is 
not entirely clear what they meant 
by either “rough” fibers or “strength 
values.” 

Nearly everyone who has studied 
or discussed beating has mentioned the 
great gain in strength of papers made 
from fibers so lightly beaten that no 
visible change can be detected under 
the microscope. Clark (23) states 
that this initial rapid gain in strength 
corresponds to a very high rate of in- 
crease in the surface of the fibers dur- 
ing the same period of beating. Pos- 
sibly the removal of the outer sheath 
of the fibers is in some way connected 
with this phenomenon, but if it were 
so easily removed it would not seem to 
be one of the important factors in 
beating, as Clark apparently believes. 
The rapid gain in strength is not con- 
fined to pulps which have been dried 
prior to beating. Morgan (8) states 
that slush pulps which had been stored 
for several months had not changed 
in freeness or in strength of sheets, 
but that relatively mild mechanical 
action increased their strength. 


Control Tests for Beating 


Probably the most generally used 
test for beater control is that of free- 
ness (or slowness), but this has very 
decided limitations in its usefulness. 
To begin with, it is influenced by at 
least two factors, shortness of fiber 
and fibrillation (hydration), and un- 
less this is well understood, the inter- 
pretation of results may be faulty. 
Cottrall (9) states that freeness does 
not indicate the properties of the stuff, 
but does show how it will work on 
the paper machine wire. 


Many workers have reported the 
results of tests in which the stock was 
beaten to the same degree of freeness, 
apparently under the impression that 
this insured that the stock was beaten 
to the same physical state. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not at all true, even 
when the same fiber is used for all the 
experiments, and if different fibers are 
compared after beating to the same 
freeness, even more erroneous conclu- 
sions will be drawn. As an example 
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of work on the same kraft fiber beaten 
to a slowness of 100 seconds, the tear 
factor was found to range from 1.5 
to 2.75, while the burst on the same 
sheets was 108 and 121 respectively; 
the maximum burst in this series was 
141 with a corresponding tear of 
2.38. No further proof should be 
needed that beating to the same slow- 
ness does not always put the stock in 
the same physical condition. Clark 
(27) recommends the apparent dens- 
ity of the sheet as a basis for compar- 
ing strength development and other 
properties of pulps. 

It was hoped at one time that the 
fractionation of beaten pulps into 
portions of different lengths might 
prove a good means of studying the 
action of beaters, but, as already men- 
tioned, such methods have not been 
very successful. This opinion is con- 
firmed by Cottrall (4), who found 
that beaten pulp did not show very 
marked differences unless the beating 
departed very much from normal con- 
ditions. Beater and jordan pulps did 
however, show differences. 


An interesting method for studying 
beating is that reported by LeCompte 
(28), who measured slowness both 
before and after boiling. He found 
that boiling greatly reduced the slow- 
ness and assumed that that remaining 
was due to the shortness of the fibers, 
while the portion lost was due to hy- 
dration. Whether or not his assump- 
tions are correct has been questioned 


‘ by some, and it is not certain just 


what specific properties the method 
measures. It does, however, show dif- 
ferences in stocks which seem to cor- 
respond to the conditions under which 
they were beaten. A few experiments 
made by the author have indicated 
that for a mixture of long and short 
fibers the total slowness is composed 
of nearly equal parts of shortness and 
hydration, and that this was true 
whether the beating was such as to 
develop slowness very rapidly or 
slowly. For short fibered soda pulp, 
80 per cent or more of the total slow- 
ness was retained after boiling. Per- 
haps these results are not representa- 
tive of all beatings, so it is suggested 
that this method of study should be 


given much more attention. 


To sum up: There is no beater con- 
trol test of general applicability, and 
the only way to tell the condition of 
the stock is to make it into sheets un- 
der carefully controlled conditions and 
test them for their physical character- 
istics. Even this is subject to so 
many influences that results in differ- 
ent plants are not strictly comparable. 
It would seem that in spite of all the 
study given to it, beating is still an 
art, and not a science. 
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Odds and Ends 


A high speed beater is one in which 
the stock travels rapidly around the 
tub; it does not refer to the speed of 
the roll. High speed is assumed to 
be desirable, and Morgan (8) claims 
that the results obtained depend di- 
rectly on the number of times the 
stock passes under the roll; hence, 
slowly and rapidly circulating stocks 
give very different results. If this is 
based on the same beater and on 
charges which are caused to circulate 
at different rates by varying the ratio 
of fiber to water the differences may 
not be due to the rate of circulation 
at all. If it is based on different beat- 
ers, the rate of circulation and the 
beating results may be merely coin- 
cidences. 


Suppose one beater does give faster 
stock travel than another; what effects 
might be imagined? It might be as- 
sumed that the fast moving stock had 
so many more cuts per hour, hence 
was beaten more. Or it might be 
that in the slow moving stock portions 
of it go around and around the roll, 
and so are beaten far more than if 
they had to travel all the way around 
the tub before passing under the roll 
again. Perhaps the beating effect of 
the entire charge averages up about 
the same in both beaters, or possibly 
this slowly moving stock gives the 
optimum mixture of long and short 
fibers already mentioned. Alison (29) 
claims that the Hollander is the best 
beater for rag stock because its slow 
action and variable speed in different 
parts produce flexible stock with 
fibers of varying lengths. It is inter- 
esting to find that Strachan (21) says 
there is little difference in the fibril- 
lation produced in the old fashioned 
Hollanders and the modern beaters— 
the difference is in economy and uni- 
formity of treatment. 


It seems to be generally accepted 
that to cut stock the beater should 
be furnished lightly—not over 2.5 to 
4.0 per cent stock—the bars should 
be sharp, and the roll heavy. Even 
under such conditions, a considerable 
amount of fibrillation or hydration 
will take place with most chemical 
wood pulps. For slow stock, on the 
other hand, the stock concentration 
should be high—5 to 7 per cent— 
and the roll should be light and have 
many knives. For very slow stock, a 
stone roll may be used. 

The effect of the temperature of 
the stock during beating is another 
point on which the evidence differs. 
Baxter (6) emphasizes the necessity 
for cold stock if the fibers need to 
be long and slow. Lewis and Gilbert- 
son (30) found the rate of beating 
of rag stock (as indicated by the time 
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required to reach a given freeness) 
was faster at 25 C. than at either 6 
deg. or 45 deg. and slowest of all at 
85 C. Folding, bursting, tensile, and 
tearing tests were all higher on sheets 
made from stock beaten at 6 C. than 
from those after beating at 85 C. 
Others have found no difference in 
the bursting strength of sheets made 
at 5§ Fahr. and 120 Fahr., or for stuff 
beaten at room temperature and at 
110 Fahr. in the Lampen mill. It may 
well be that rag stock and chemical 
wood pulps respond differently to 
variations in temperature during 
beating. 

From Clark’s point of view (23), 
the functions of beating include sat- 
uration of the fibers with water, 
further swelling by penetration of 
water between the micelles, and the 
loosening and removal of the outer 
sheath of the fiber. He believes the 
presence of the outer sheath is largely 
responsible for the lack of strength 
in paper from unbeaten fibers. Since 
the presence of the outer sheath is not 
easy to demonstrate, this theory still 
lacks proof, but it may be the answer 
to some of the claims made for various 
beating devices. For example, “at- 
trition mills” are said to give any de- 
sired degree of wetness by one passage 
of the fiber, and to give excellent re- 
sults, with exceptionally high tearing 
strength, with short fibers. Beating 
with rod mills also is claimed to de- 
velop high strength in very free stock, 
and to accomplish this without cut- 
ting the fibers. Rod milling of hard- 
wood fibers has developed excellent 
strength (burst), indicating that long 
fibers are not necessary for this 
strength component. 


What Does It All Mean? 


The reading which it was necessary 
to do in preparing this paper has been 
extensive, yet it is highly probable 
that not nearly all of the important 
articles have been included. The feel- 
ing has been growing that each paper 
represents work well carried out, -by 
competent observers, and that each 
job was well planned for its own 
particular objective. Nevertheless the 
composite picture resembles a lot of 
candle flames flickering faintly here 
and there in a wilderness. There are 
so many reasons for this that it is dif- 
ficult to enumerate them all. 

The beating equipment used by dif- 
ferent experimenters is in part respons- 
ible. There are such various pieces 
of apparatus as pebble mills, Lampen 
mills, several types of small beaters, 
kollergangs, rod mills, and “‘stockmak- 
ers,” and some of these vary in size, 
type, and mode of operation. No 
sooner is a method developed than 


some person changes it, either a littl 
or a lot, in order to make it more 
pleasing to his particular laboratory. 
One case is known where pebble mills 
were condemned because of the large 
amount of ash they added to the stock. 
It was found that instead of using 
flint pebbles, this laboratory was using 
those from a local beach, and they 
were entirely too soft for the work. 
Possibly most of the variations intro- 
duced by alterations in procedure are 
not serious, but no one has yet com- 
pared them all on the same fiber to 
be sure. 


Sheet making, with its adjuncts, 
pressing and drying, adds other vari- 
able factors. There are various types 
of sheet machines no two of which 
act alike, and all of which make sheets 
from more dilute stock than that 
which flows onto a paper machine 
wire. Pressing the damp sheets is a 
very important item, both as to pres- 
sure applied and its duration. It 
might be supposed that if six sheets 
between felts were pressed at a single 
operation all six would test alike, 
within the limits of error of the test- 
ing method. This is not true; not 
only does the bursting strength vary 
from the top to the bottom of the 
stack, but single sheets vary from the 
edge to the center. How many lab- 
oratories are aware of, and allow for 
this variation? 


The testing done at different mills, 
whether routine or research, is neces- 
sarily inspired by the products they 
make. Mills making kraft papers are 
not interested in such fibers as are 
used in making glassine and book 
papers, yet it is often assumed that 
it is possible to generalize from one 
type of fiber to another. Not only do 
fibers differ according to type of 
tree and method of cooking, but in a 
given cooking process the intensity of 
the treatment will change the char- 
acter of the fiber completely. 


The instruments used in testing the 
experimental sheets vary from mill 
to mill and with the method of oper- 
ating them. This is probably much 
less serious than some of the other 
variables, but an instrument carelessly 
operated can tell some very convincing 
lies. 

In many of the papers reviewed, 
numberless things are stated as facts 
when actually they are only theories, 
or reasonable personal opinions. When 
such opinions are stated often enough 
they become accepted as facts, though 
they may never have been completely 
proved. It is granted that many of 
these theories are quite probably cor- 
rect, yet they are still only theories, 
and should be regarded as such. In 
addition to this, for almost every fact 
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or theory stated it is possible to find 
contradictions and disbelief in the 
statements of equally reliable au- 
thorities. 

Finally, the greatest offender of all 
is the English language, or possibly it 
would be better to say the way it is 
handled. It offers plenty of chances 
for ambiguity, and many of these are 
taken advantage of to the fullest ex- 
tent. (Doubtless you will find several 
examples in this paper). When a 
worker reports that the “strength” 
of pulp increases when it is beaten, 
just what does he mean? Is it burst, 
tear, fold, tensile, or any one of the 
numerous factors which have been 
worked into testing methods? Does 
he even mean the strength of the 
pulp? Isn’t it that of the paper made 
from it? If, in addition to his selec- 
tion of terms, he changes his method 
of expression a little to avoid repeti- 
tion, he often throws the reader off 
the track without being aware of it. 
Besides the term “‘strength,” there are 
dozens of others which are doubtless 
perfectly clear to the writer, but 
which leave the reader hazy to some 
extent. “Hydration,” “refining,” and 
“fibrillation” are just a few of these 
terms which may be understood dif- 
ferently by different persons. Until 
these differences in expression are 
eliminated, we will not be talking the 
same language and beating will not 
become a science. 

With all these beating experiments 
carried out without any clearly defined 
general structure into which the 
pieces should fit, and with all these 
chances of error in carrying out the 
work and of ambiguity in reporting 
the results, is it any wonder we have 
no clear conception of just what beat- 
ing accomplishes? We are, of course, 
doing a fine job of beating in the 
actual manufacture of papers, but 


whether we are doing it as well as 
we might, or in the most economical 
way, is open to grave question. 


What Can Be Done About It? 


The answer seems fairly simple. It 
is only necessary to assemble in one 
place all the types of beating equip- 
ment on a semicommercial scale and 
in each type beat the same fibers in 
such a way as to show what each 
beater will do under different condi- 
tions. Having these beaters avail- 
able in connection with a small paper 
machine, on which the beaten stock 
can be made into paper without re- 
gard to salability or cost, it should 
be possible to demonstrate the char- 
acter of paper which could be made 
from each beater and each type of 
fiber. 

Only a rough estimate can be made 
of the time required for this job, but 
it should be possible to accomplish it 
in ten to fifteen years and at a cost 
of only a few million dollars, not in- 
cluding the cost of the equipment. 
It would, of course, be necessary to 
prohibit the development of new 
types of beaters during this period, 
for any such innovations would upset 
the program. 
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The Holiday Problem in Labor Relations 


>>>. WHERE COMPANIES have 
attempted to use blanket provisions 
whereby all holidays designated by the 
particular state in which the plant is 
located are observed, some of them 
have come up against local holidays 
not generally taken into account. 
The Labor Relations Institute has 
given out certain recommendations on 
this point to avoid difficulties which 
may prove costly. It is suggested that 
a clause be adopted for six holidays 
by name, but permitting the parties 
to substitute some local holiday of 
greater significance if they choose. 


Institute engineers have found it good 
personnel practice to recognize the im- 
portance of local holidays, which 
often outweigh the more widely-ob- 
served ones in both sentiment and ad- 
vantage to the worker. 

Four basic eligibility requirements 
for holidays should be considered by 
all employers, according to the Insti- 
tute, which explains them as follows: 

1. Holiday pay should be limited 
to those employees who report for 
duty the day before and the day after 
the holiday, thus putting an effective 
curb on excessive absenteeism. 
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2. Holidays should be paid for only 
if they occur on a regularly sched- 
uled work day, rather than on Satur- 
day or Sunday. This will be impor- 
tant during 1948, when five holidays 
will fall on such days. Columbus Day 
of 1947 comes on a Sunday, and 
New Year’s Day, 1949, comes on a 
Saturday. 

3. Paid holidays should be limited 
to employees whose service exceeds a 
specified minimum. 

4. Employees scheduled to work 
on a holiday should not receive holi- 
day pay if they fail to report without 
reasonable cause. 
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LACE PAPER COLLARS AND 
CUFFS WERE FIRST PRODUCED 
IN AMERICA IN 1866. 


ROBERT | INVENTOR OF THE FOURDRINIER TYPE OF 
PAPERMAKING MACHINE , WAS GIVEN SPECIAL PER- 
MISSION BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT TO TAKE 
A WORKING MODEL OF HIS DEVICE TO ENGLAND. 





Awe ALL a it PAY 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS UNDER EMPEROR } 
CHARLEMAGNE WERE WRITTEN SOLELY } 
ON PARCHMENT, THE POPES OF THE j 
PERIOD USED PAPYRUS. 
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TRAWBOARD - pROoUcED Forty 
DAYS AFTER THE FIRST ATOMIC BLAST IN 
NEW MEXICO AND USED FOR CONTAIN- 
ERS TO PACKAGE XRAY FILMS,WAS 
FOUND TO CONTAIN TRACES OF ARTI- 
FICIALLY RADIO ACTIVE MATERIAL.THE 
IN VESTIGATION,MADE BY THE EASTMAN 
KODAK COMPANY, WAS PROMPTED BY THE 
FOGGING OF THE FILM IN THE CONTAINERS. 
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ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ROLLS IN THE WORLD 























Canadian Technical Section 
Holds Summer ‘Meeting 


>>> DISCUSSION of operating and 
technical problems through informa- 
tive, intimate and specialized group 
discussions; presentation of several 
formal papers, and a large attendance 
characterized the 1947 summer meet- 
ing of the Technical Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
held on June 11, 12 and 13 at the 
Algonquin Hotel, St. Andrews-by- 
the-Sea, N. B. In addition to one gen- 
eral session, fourteen group discussion 
periods were held under the sponsor- 
ship of the Section’s standing com- 
mittees. Included in these activities 
were ten formal papers. The remainder 
of the time was devoted to group dis- 
cussion periods. 

The meeting in St. Andrews was 







Sulphite Committee meet- 
ing (right) and Newsprint 
Committee meeting (be- 
low) 


the first to be held in the Maritimes, 
consequently it was closer to the Mari- 
time and Newfoundland mills than 
was the case in previous years. The 
proximity of these mills and the re- 
cent formation of the Chaleur Branch 
in the Maritimes were contributing 
factors in the choice of the location 
for the meeting. 

In addition to the delegates from 
Eastern Canadian mills, members from 
the Midwest and Pacific Coast were 
present at the meeting. The attend- 
ance of delegates from the United 
States, Newfoundland, India, and 
England indicates the international 
scope of the convention. 

Preliminary convention and _ hotel 
registration took place on the special 
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train which carried a majority of the 
delegates from Montreal to St. An- 
drews. 

The Chaleur Branch arranged the 
ladies’ portion of the program. Ample 
entertainment in the form of teas, 
bridge, golf, and dances was provided 
for the hundred ladies attending. 

The General Interest Session pro- 
grammed for Wednesday afternoon 
was the first of the group of inter- 
esting meetings to be held. R. J. Askin, 
chairman of the Technical Section, 
presided over this meeting at which 
three formal papers were presented. 
The plans of the newly formed Proc- 
ess Instrumentation Committee were 
presented in a paper written by the 
committee chairman, J. N. Franklin, 
of Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and 
Paper Mills Limited, and read by R. M. 
Brown, of Stadler, Hurter and Com- 
pany, Montreal. Mr. Brown pointed 
out that the increase in the use of 
instrument equipment and the train- 
ing of personnel were the two major 
problems confronting the industry in 
the field of instrumentation. The com- 
mittee, aware of these problems, has 
formulated its plans accordingly. 
Trends and developments in mill in- 
strumentation will be followed. In 
addition, the dissemination of data re- 
garding instrumentation required for 
processes and the training of instru- 
ment personnel will be included in the 
committee’s activities. 

H. Freeman, Consolidated Paper 
Corporation Limited, in a paper spon- 


F. W. Elliott (below) ad- 
dresses a meeting of the 
Fine Papers Committee 
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That’s not all—Lukenweld Jacketed design 


\ large manufacturer required drying rolls 


10’ 0” O.D., machined to a tolerance of .002 on 
the diameter and .0015 across the face. He got 
them from Lukenweld and found them “much 
more dimensionally stable than cast rolls, with 
improved heat transfer properties”. 

Welded steel construction permits a design 
that meets and maintains the most exacting 
tolerances—gives you dimensional stability 


never before possible. 


makes higher steam pressures and larger 
diameters economical and practical. Drying 
rate is stepped up and production increased. 
At like steam pressures, users report drying 
efficiency up 18 per cent or more when Luken- 
weld Jacketed Drier Rolls replaced cast-iron 
rolls. Write for Bulletin 358. Lukenweld, Inc., 
Division of Lukens Steel Company, 408 Lukens 
Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


Sizes from 2 feet to 18 feet O. D. and over 


LURENWELD, Inc. 


—_— — DRIER ROLLS AND DRYING MACHINERY 
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sored by the Newsprint Committee 
and entitled “A New Method of Pitch 
Control in Newsprint Manufacture,” 
described the results obtained in pre- 
venting pitch precipitation through 
the use of alkaline polyphosphates. 

“Forest Management and More 
Complete Utilization of Forest Re- 
sources” was the subject of a paper 
presented by Dr. J. Miles Gibson, Dean 
of the Faculty of Forestry, University 
of New Brunswick. Since this paper 
was sponsored by the Sulphite Com- 
mittee, Dr. Gibson spoke with special 
reference to the sulphite pulping por- 
tion of the industry. “Our forest in- 
dustries have been living on an expen- 
diture of forest capital that has taken 
hundreds of years to accumulate at 
no cost to industry. The time has now 
come when we must plan to live on 
forest interest and maintain our capi- 
tal unimpaired,” said Dr. Gibson when 
speaking of the need for conservation, 
reforestation and more efficient forest 
management. The lively discussion 
which followed each of these papers 
is indicative of the interest aroused. 


Official Dinner 


F, L. Mitchell, manager of the Ca- 
nadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
was the principal speaker at the of- 
ficial dinner held Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Mitchell stressed the need for ef- 
fective research under today’s acceler- 
ated scientific progress since such re- 
search is essential to the progress of 
the industry. The speaker, when dis- 
cussing the industry’s forest policy, 
said, ““Never before in our history has 
there been so much public appreciation 
of the value of our forest resources and 
the need has never been greater for 
those whose privilege it is to use these 
resources in commercial enterprise to 
do so wisely and with economic con- 
servation.” In this regard, he com- 
mended the work of the Waste Com- 
mittee concerning the publication of 
a report entitled “Reduction and Utili- 
zation of Wood Waste.” 

An honorary life membership in the 
Technical Section was presented by 
Chairman R. J. Askin to H. O. Keay, 
manager, Research Laboratories, Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation Limited, 
Three Rivers, P. Q. A former chair- 
man of the Section, H. O. Keay has 
long been active in its affairs. 

Group discussion periods under the 
sponsorship of five of the standing 
committees were scheduled for Thurs- 
day morning. 

The Alkaline Pulping Committee 
under the chairmanship of J. R. W. 
Grieve, Brown Corporation, La Tuque, 
P. Q. discussed the replies to a ques- 
tionnaire on mill maintenance costs. 
The questionnaire covered all phases 
of alkaline pulp manufacture. 
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“The Drying of Paperboard” was 
the subject of the first session spon- 
sored by the Board Committee. D. H. 
O’Brien, The E. B. Eddy Company, 
acted as chairman in the absence of 
D. R. Dick. F. C. Stamm, Stamm Dry- 
ing Controls, opened the session with 
a formal paper entitled “Board Ma- 
chine Drying.” Following the discus- 
sion of this paper, the committee re- 
viewed the board drying questionnaire 
recently sent out. 

Three papers were presented at the 
Wood Chemistry group discussion. Dr. 
W. Gallay, research consultant, The 
E. B. Eddy Company, reviewed some 
of the aspects of the physical chemis- 
try of fibre suspensions. Dr. S. G. 
Mason, Pulp and Paper Research In- 
stitute of Canada, presented an infor- 
mal paper entitled “Specific Surface 
and Electrokinetic Potentials of Cel- 
lulosic Fibres.” “The Chemical Com- 
position of Western Red Cedar Bark” 
was the title of a paper presented by 
Dr. H. Schwartz, Forest Products 
Laboratories, Ottawa, Ontario. The 
author discussed the results of experi- 
ments carried out on both the inner 
and outer bark fractions. Dr. A. J. 
Corey, Fraser Companies Limited, Ed- 
mundton, N. B., presided over this 
session and directed the discussion 
which followed the presentation of 
each of the papers. 

The Heat and Power session under 
the chairmanship of E. T. Buchanan, 
Consolidated Paper Corporation Lim- 
ited, Grand’Mere, P. Q., opened with 
a paper entitled “Unit Sub-Stations” 
by A. B. Sinclair, Price Brothers and 
Company Limited. The following sub- 
jects served as a basis for the discus- 
sion of paper drying and ventilation 
which followed the presentation of 
the paper on unit substations: 

1) The amount of air used for the 
drying operation and its effect on the 
steam requirements. 

2) The amount of water vapor in 
drying air over and above that dried 
from the sheet. 

3) Outside air conditions. 

4) Heat recovery at economizers. 
Thé desirability of adequate heat re- 
covery. 

5) Heat required for heating build- 
ings. 

6) Recirculation of 
through economizer. 

7) The effect of air velocity on 
paper drying. 

8) Ross-Grewin system. 

9) Moisture added at sweat roll. 

10) The effect of condition ‘of the 
sheet entering and leaving the dryer 
section on steam requirements. 

“Cowan Screen Operation” was the 
subject of a paper presented at the 
Mechanical Pulping session by M. A. 


room air 


Macdonald, Price Brothers and Com-/ 
pany Limited. J. M. Cairnie presided 
over the meeting and directed the dis- 
cussion on high consistency screening 
which followed the presentation of the 
paper by M. A. Macdonald. 


Official Luncheon 


Dr. Milton Gregg V. C., president 
of the University of New Brunswick, 
was the principal speaker at the of- 
ficial luncheon held Thursday noon at 
which R. J. Askin was chairman. 
Speaking on the subject “Education 
and Industry,” Dr. Gregg suggested 
that the paper industry intensify and 
broaden its already great interest in 
education. “Towards that end,” the 
speaker said, “I suggest that your in- 
dustry set up something in the nature 
of a permanent liaison-advisory com- 
mittee. That such a committee seek, 
tactfully, to confer with appropriate 
educational authorities and explore all 
the relevant matters affecting the 
training and development of your fu- 
ture engineers.” He continued, “It 
should be possible for industriai-edu- 
cational co-operation to find the way 
to help these young people make them- 
selves more competent for their life 
work and to develop those attitudes 
that make for law, order, democracy 
and a richness of living.” 

Head table guests at this luncheon 
included representatives from the 
Maritime and Newfoundland mills, 
members of the Technical Section 
Council and the chairman of the 
Chaleur Branch. 

The Newsprint, Sulphite and Waste 
Committees sponsored the group dis- 
cussions held Thursday afternoon. 

The Newsprint session took the 
form of a round-table discussion of 
the practical aspects of newsprint 
machine operation at higher speeds, 
with particular reference to headbox 
changes. During this discussion, which 
was led by L. Corcoran, Anglo-Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Mills Limited, and 
F. Lavallee, Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company Limited, machine designs 
were reviewed and operating problems 
discussed. The enthusiastic and ani- 
mated discussion which took place 
were indicative of the interest aroused. 

“Recent Developments in the Use 
of ‘Sulphite Pulp” was the title of the 
first paper presented at the Sulphite 
session. This paper, read by J. C. 
Benny of Gaspesia Sulphite Company 
Limited, was written by Dr. A. C. 
Hill, a member of the same company. 
In a paper entitled “Installation, Care 
and New Developments in Acid Re- 
sistant Tile or Brick Linings,” E. F. 
Tucker, Stebbins Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company Limited, re- 
viewed the types of Hinings available, 
the application of such linings and re- 
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A WHOLE TRAIN OF PULP 
WITHOUT MOVING A CAR! 


Your Northwest can travel up and down a whole train of 
cars unloading as it goes. There is no time lost in moving 
cars out of the way to get to the next one as there is with 
end unloading by track equipment, and you are free from 
the expense necessary for the double line of track to 
make it possible for the locomotive crane to load from 

the side. Crawler travel combined with easy con- 
version from a pulp grapple.to a hook block, clam- 

shell or sling gives you a machine that can be kept 

busy cutting costs all day long, every day. It goes 

anywhere, can be routed from job to job and 

will serve at the power plant handling coal or 

ashes, or at the loading dock handling rolls 

or cases equally as well as in the pulp yard. 


You can plan to modernize now! There is 
a Northwest of a capacity for every paper 
mill problem. Let us send you details. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO. 
1507 Field Building 
135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





NORTHWEST 


The Coane thet goes Anywhere! 











cent developments in their production 
and use. The final paper presented at 
this session, “Equipment Changes in 
the Sulphite Mill of The Ontario Paper 
Company Limited,” was given by W. 
K. Voss. K. C. Logan, McGill Univer- 
sity, who was chairman of the session 
directed the discussion of these papers. 

The Waste Committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. K. Russell, 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills 
Limited, devoted its session to a dis- 
cussion of the utilization of hardwoods 
and other weed species. The discus- 
sion centered around the availability, 
procurement and pulping of these 
woods. 

The second session sponsored by 
the Alkaline Pulping Committee took 
place Friday morning. The first por- 
tion of the meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of the results obtained in 
the alkaline pulping studies being car- 
ried on at the Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada. J. S. Hart, who is 
actively engaged on this project which 
was initiated to study the relationship 
between cooking variables, led the 
discussion. The remainder of the ses- 
sion was devoted to the presentation 
and discussion of a paper by C. H. 
Knight, Dorr Company Incorporated, 
entitled “Causticizing.” 

“A New Electronic Sizing Test” 
was the subject of a paper presented 
at the Fine Papers Session by F. W. El- 
liott, Howard Smith Paper Mills Lim- 
ited. Following the presentation of 
this paper, the meeting devoted the 
remainder of the period to a dis- 
cussion of two timely subjects namely, 
sizing and cleanliness of paper. Among 
the topics which served as a basis for 
the discussion on sizing were the fol- 
lowing: 

1) Advances in the art of sizing 

2) Availability of materials 

3) Methods of application 

4) Effects observed on sizing 
through the use of melamine, Sveen 
glue or defoaming agents 

5) Demand for special sizing treat- 
ment resulting from developments in 
the printing or converting market 

During the discussion on cleanliness 
of paper the subject. of screens, their 
necessity in the fine paper mills, the 
types used and their application, was 
reviewed. In addition centrifugal dirt 
removers such as Vortraps and Dirtex 
were discussed. 

The Mechanical Pulping Committee 
devoted its second session to the pre- 
sentation of a paper entitled “Advan- 
tages of Grinder Pit testing on Quality 
Control” by J. M. Cairnie, The On- 
tario Paper Company Limited, and to 
a discussion of the effect of ground- 
wood fines in paper. The latter was 
based on an interim report of tests 
carried out by the committee. 
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“Modernizing Canadian Board Ma- 
chine Operations—A Challenge to the 
Canadian Paperboard Industry” was 
the subject of a paper presented at the 
second Board session by P. Goldsmith, 
of The Pusey and Jones Corporation. 
A lively discussion followed the speak- 
er’s review of developments in paper- 
board machine design and his detailed 
description of a modern board ma- 
chine. 

At the Physical and Chemical 
Standards meeting held Friday after- 
noon under the chairmanship of Dr. 
J. N. Swartz the following topics were 
discussed: 

1) Standard procedure for the se- 
lection of standard methods. 

2) Test procedures which though 
not standard methods are useful mill 
tests. 

3) Instrumentation studies. 

On Friday afternoon, the annual 
men’s golf tournament for the R. A. 
McInnis Trophy was held on the Al- 
gonquin Hotel Golf Links. The trophy 
winner was A. S. Macdonald, of Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation Limited, 
Grand’Mere, P. Q. 

The beautiful seaside summer re- 
sort, St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, provided 
an excellent setting for the elaborate 
arrangements made by the Chaleur 
Branch for the entertairiment of the 
delegates. All the delegates and their 
wives were the guests of the Branch 
at a lobster beach party held at the 
historic Block House situated a short 
distance from the hotel on the shores 
of Passamaquoddy Bay. An ample sup- 
ply of lobsters in the form of either 
a lobster salad or boiled lobster was 
provided. After the beach party the 
guests returned to the hotel for a 
dance arranged by the Branch. 


The Chaleur Branch, through its 
Ladies’ Committee, was host to the 
ladies at an informal tea Wednesday 
afternoon and also a bridge party held 
Thursday afternoon. Mrs. F. J. Giffen 
of Montreal was the winner of the 
ladies’ golf tournament held Friday 
afternoon on the Hotel’s nine hole 
course. 

It is difficult to point to any one 
session as being the highlight of the 
convention. Interest ran high in all 
sessions and the remarkably keen dis- 
cussions which took place at the well 
attended meetings are indicative of the 
success of the convention. 


* 


>>» FOR THE SECOND con- 
secutive year, the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company has takeri the cham- 
pionship in the New York Paper In- 
dustry Bowling League. The Sales- 
men’s Association finished second and 
the Charles F. Hubbs team was third. 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION . 
ORGANIZED IN TASMANIA | 


The pulp and paper industry in 
Australia is relatively young in com- 
parison with that of other parts of 
the world, yet it has very early under- 
stood the need for a technical approach | 
to its problems. Perhaps this is due to 
no small extent to the use as raw , 
material of the wood from various 
species of eucalyptus which have not 
been as amenable to treatment as the 
longer fibred species. As a result a 
considerable amount of research has 
been carried out and there has been 
in addition a greater application to the 
technical problems involved in the 
ordinary maintenance of plant. It is 
not surprising therefore that the tech- 
nical men of the industry have for 
some time felt the need of some means 
of gathering together at meetings or 
in conference to discuss common prob- 
lems. 

In August, 1946, in pursuance of 
the idea of a technical association for 
the pulp and paper industry, a meet- 
ing was convened in Launceston, Tas- 
mania, through the agency of S. A. 
Clarke, chief of the Division of Forest 
Products of the Australian Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Duly accredited representatives of 


Associated Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd., 


Australian Newsprint Mills Pty Ltd., 
Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd., 
and the Division of Forest Products, 
C.S.I.R. considered proposals for the 
formation of such an association. The 
meeting was unanimously of the opin- 
ion that a technical association should 
be formed, and a provisional com- 
mittee was appointed to bring the as- 
sociation into being. The Launceston 
meeting also drew up the aims and 
objects of the association, listed its 
possible functions, and suggested 
grades of membership. In all these the 
meeting was guided by the experience 
of similar associations in England, 
Canada and the United States. God- 
frey Ellis of Australian Paper Manu- 
facturers Ltd. was unanimously 
elected Chairman of the Provisional 
Committee. 


The first general meeting of the 
newly formed association was held in 
Melbourne March 20th-22nd and the 
report presented by the provisional 
committee was adopted together with 
draft constitution and rules. Atten- 
tion was also given to more technical 
matters and a number of papers pre- 
sented. At one session I. H. Boas, who 
was connected with the first experi- 
ments on the preparation of paper 
from Australian eucalyptus, gave a 
brief review of the Australian fibrous 
raw material position. Other subjects 
presented before the association were: 
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Let’s Take Up 











YOUR 





Pumping 
Problems 








The Worthington Centrifugal Pumps 
shown here are your best answers for 
the general run of paper processing 
needs. Acids, bleaches, alum, sizes and 
other abrasive, corrosive, viscous or 
volatile liquids are handled efficiently 
and economically by these and other 
pumps in the world’s most complete 
line. 


Is Your Problem Different? 


But perhaps you've met with some 
entirely new difficulry — either in 
processing or such general mill service 


as boiler feed, condensate or fire pro- 
tection. 

Whatever it may be, take advantage 
of the longest, most comprehensive ex- 
perience in the field. Call our nearest 
district office or write to us direct. 
You'll get the prompt, expert coopera- 


























tion on any pumping problem — no 
matter how unusual or complicated — 
that proves there's more worth in Worth- 
ington. mimes 
Worthington Pump and Machin- | 
ery Corporation, Centrifugal Pump ih »: 
Division, Harrison, N. J. I 


WORTHINGTON 


SSB SSSUUNTNIN TS. Se h 
SUI 


AAAAAAAN — 
JKR ANN S 
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Timber as 
Needham 

Other Fibrous Raw Materials, by 
J. J. Knewstubb 

Pulp and Paper in Japan, by Dr. 
W. E. Cohen 

An Historical Review of Pulp and 
Paper Making in Australia, by R. B. 
Jeffreys 

Preparation and Properties of Chlo- 
rine Pulp from Eucalypts, by J. L. 
Somerville 

Maintenance Problems in Eucalypt 
Sulphate Pulp Mills, By A. R. Tongue 

Corrosion, by S. C. Johnson 

The Art and Science of Paper Mak- 
ing, by W. G. Purdie 

Assessment of the Suitability of 
Eucalypt Species for Soda Pulping, by 
A. R. Sloman 

A Survey of Pulping Methods, by 
F, P. T. Stops 

Electrolytic Production of Chlorine 
and Caustic Soda, by J. J. Graham 

Vapour Absorption on Paper Ma- 
chines, by G. Feinaigle 

Instrumentation in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, by G. Phillips 

The temporary business address of 
the Association is % Division of For- 
est Products, G.S.I.R., P.O. Box 18, 
South Melbourne, Australia. 


4 


WAXED PAPER INSTITUTE HOLDS 
SUMMER MEETING IN CANADA 


Continued cooperation between 
waxed paper manufacturers of the 
United States and Canada was pledged 
at the summer meeting of the Waxed 
Paper Institute, Inc., which was held 
at Hamilton, Ontario, June 12, 13. 
During the two-day session strong 


a Crop, by R. H. 


representative groups of major waxed 
paper companies of both countries ex- 
changed ideas on mutual problems and 
questions. 

Samuel Lawrence, mayor of Ham- 
ilton; C. C. Morin, chairman of the 
Canadian Manufacturers, Hamilton 
and Bradford; T. H. Simpson, presi- 
dent of Hamilton Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Russell T. Kelley, minister 
of health, Ontario, were guest speakers 
at the meeting. 


© 
>>> FIVE INTERNATIONAL or- 


ganizations made arrangements for 
co-operation with the new Interna- 
tional Organization for Standardiza- 
tion (ISO) at its opening meeting 
in Zurich, Switzerland, on June 18. 
The ISO Council approved a resolu- 
tion presented by the International 
Electrotechnical Commission, agreeing 
to serve as the electrical division of the 
27 nations’ international body. Un- 
der the agreement, the IEC maintains 
its name and technical procedures. 


* 


INDUSTRIAL RES. INST. 
ELECTS OFFICERS AND 
PRESENTS SECOND AWARD 


The ninth annual meeting of In- 
dustrial Research Institute was held 
on June § and 6 in Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts, and was attended by one 
hundred and fifty member company 
executives and their guests. 

N. A. Shepard, chemical director 
of American Cyanamid Company, 
was elected president and E. W. Eng- 
strom, vice president in charge of re- 
search of the RCA laboratories, was 


Continued co-operation between waxed paper manufacturers of the United States and 
Canada was pledged at the summer meeting of the Waxed Paper Institute, Inc., which 


was held at Hamilton, Ontario, June 12-13. 


Pictured below are: A. H. Noelke, 


secretary-treasurer of the Institute; Karl R. Zimmer, president of Zimmer Paper 
Products (indianapolis) and chairman of the Executive Committee; and George Clark, 
president of Appleford Paper Products, Ltd. (Hamilton), who was the official host 
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chosen vice president. Elected to the 
board of directors for three years were 
C. L. Bausch, vice president of Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, and P. D. 
V. Manning, vice president in charge 
of research of International Minerals 
& Chemical Corporation. 

The second presentation of the In- 
dustrial Research Institute Medal was 
made to Charles Allen Thomas, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, for his pioneering 
and inspiring leadership in the devel- 
opment of the American industrial 
research system. 

5 
NEW ENGLAND SECTION OF 
TAPPI ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the New 
England Section of TAPPI, held in 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, the follow- 
ing new officers were elected: 

Chairman—Chester H. Child, tech- 
nical director, Merrimac Paper Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

Vice-Chairman—Phillip S. Bolton, 
director of research, Robert Gair Com- 
pany, New London, Connecticut. 

Secretary—Thomas Morse, service 
engineer, Hercules Power Company. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer—Herman Barker, chief 
chemist, Bird & Son, Inc., East Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts. 

At this meeting, Percival Gooding, 
technical director of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, West Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and Robert Mosher, 
laboratory director, the Marvellum 
Company, were elected to the execu- 
tive board. 

od 
BAILEY OF B&W ELECTED 

NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ASME 

The 1947-1948 president of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will be E. G. Bailey, vice presi- 
dent of the Babcock and Wilcox Com- 
pany of New York. The nomination 
of Mr. Bailey as successor of Eugene 
W. O’Brien of Atlanta was made at 
the semiannual meeting of the society 
held in Chicago, June 15-19. Only one 
nomination is made for each office. 

Mr. Bailey is noted as an inventor 
in the combustion field, holding more 
than 100 U. S. patents. 


as 
>>> AT THE RECENT meeting 
of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, on June 16, John M. Hancock, 
Lehman Brothers partner and a mem- 
ber of the U. S. delegation to the 
United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was designated chairman of 
the board. Alvin E. Dodd, president 
of AMA since 1936 was re-elected for 
a 12th term as president. Harold V. 
Coes, vice president, Ford, Bacon and 
Davis, Inc., New York, will serve as 
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Hick 


AS A WHISTLE 





JUST AS CLEAN 


A smooth, flawless paperboard surface for maximum 
brilliance of high gloss inks is consistently obtained 
with Kelgin*, the superior algin surface sizing agent. 






An assurance of perfect printing control, Kelgin 
is easy to handle, soluble in both hot and cold water. 
It is adaptable to water box application in the cal- 
ender stacks—causes no foaming, picking or sticking 
to the rolls. Kelgin will minimize—or eleminate— 
the curl tendencies of your sheets, without the need 
of sizing the back of the sheet. 


Kelgin is rigidly processed to assure absolute, uni- 
form results. It is a product of nature, free of im- 
purities and extremely economical. A request on 
your letterhead will bring complete information. 


“Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


530 W. Sixth Street 
5 LOS ANGELES 14 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 


CHICAGO--6 NEW YORK 
Cable Address: KELCOALGIN. New York 
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chairman of the executive committee 
of the Association succeeding Keith 
S. McHugh, vice president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, elected a director. 
& 
CHICAGO PRO GROUP CLOSES 
SEASON WITH OUTING—ALSO 
ANNOUNCES NEW OFFICERS 
The June meeting of the Chicago 
Professional Paper Group marked the 
close of the TAPPI Division’s ac- 
tivities before disbanding for summer 
vacation. 


Instead of the regular meeting (the 
third Monday), the stated meeting 
was eliminated and a day’s outing at 
Starved Rock substituted, the date be- 
ing changed to Saturday, June 28. 

The Group’s new officers for the 
coming year were elected by mail bal- 
lot and actually assume their offices 
July 1. Because the regular June 
meeting was dispensed with, they will 
not be formally inducted until the 
September meeting. Officers elected 
are: 

President—J. L. Kubicka, Container 
Corporation of America. 








own 


Means 


Eliminate 


ON SUPER CALENDERS, 
COATERS, AND IN ALL 
CONVERTING OPERATIONS 


Down Time 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD DOWN TIME IN 
POST-WAR COMPETITION 


Time! 


Loss and Waste 
Erratic Quality Control 
Increased Cost Per Ton 











The Kohler System 


of continuous unwinding and rewinding with 
full speed change of rolls 


Eliminates Down Time! 


The Kohler System 
Company 


159 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


,meeting. 
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J. L. Kubicka 


Vice President—H. J. Bettendorf, 
Fibre Containers magazine 
Secretary—R. O. Benson, Dearborn 
Chemical Company 
Treasurer—S. A. Feiss, Arrco Play- 
ing Card Company 
¢ 


COMING EVENTS 

Sept. 3-6—TAPPI (National) fall 
meeting, “Fundamental Research,” Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

Sept. 8-12—Second National Instru- 
ment Conference, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 8-12—Annual meeting of New 
York-Canadian Division of The American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents As- 
sociation, at The Manoir Richelieu, Mur- 
ray Bay, Quebec. 

Sept. 24-27—-TAPPI (National) fall 
meeting, “Acid Pulping,” Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Oct. 6-7—Fifteenth annual meeting of 
the Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute, Hotel Sheraton, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Oct. 68—TAPPI (National) fall 
“Alkaline Pulping and Chemi- 
cal Products,” Asheville, N. C. (It is 
probable that both the Southern and the 
Southeastern Divisions of the Superin- 
tendents Association will meet in Ashe- 
ville at the same time.) 

Oct. 6-10—Thirty-fifth Annual Safety 
Congress, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 21-25—-The Pacific Chemical Ex- 
position at the San Francisco Civic Au’ 
ditorium, San Francisco, California. 

Nov. 3-5—TAPPI (National) fall 
meeting. Second Engineering Conference, 
Philadelphia. 

Dec. 1-5—Annual meeting of The 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Date not set-—TAPPI (National) fall 
meeting, “Fibrous Agricultural Residues,” 
Alton, Iil. 

STATED MEETING 

Chicago Professional Paper Group 
meets the third Monday of each month at 
the Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, 
Illinois (except July and August). 
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TECHNICAL 


MANUFACTURED BY 
SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, a 


—— TO 
SPECIFICATIONS 


TRIPLE Vv Vv Vv 


¥ BY MANUFACTURER 
¥Y BY DAVIDSON 
Y BY USER 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


GLENN DAVIDSON 


DISTRIBUTOR 


SOVA FLOUR 


P.0. BOX 510 AURORA, ILL. 








Papermakers Attention! 


8 publications that you 
can really use! 


G6. $. Witham, Sr. 

a Revised and Eni A book of 74 
written for machine tenders, 

praccal"mil wera well ss Yoong 


: 


A ey Py In convenient editica. 
Bulk rates, in groups of ten or more, cents per copy. 


Herry Wi 
Herry Williamson 


8. M. 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and 
Edition—lates? information on all phases of or 
— — ye = Ilustrations. Stenderd text 
of schools and colleges. ($2.00 outside wits) 
Now available, postpaid; mail check with order te 
FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
59 Bast Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 





Modern Pulp and Paper Making..................- $7.25 


Trevble on the Paper Machine................-..: 75 
Archie McCaffery 


Technolegy of Papermaking Fibers............... 50 


Pulp Bleaching ..... Seb baeespeccnsseececearess 50 
Lessons in Paper Making — Part 1..............+-. 75 
Hliamson 


Lessons in Paper Making — Part 2...............- 75 


Drying of Paper on the Machine...............++- 1.50 
Bexter 
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jrom Boiler Room 
to Machine Room 


and Back Agan! 


REDUCE COST OF STEAM 


Stickle Equipment permits economy 
in the production and the use of 
steam. Stickle Open Coil Heaters 
and Purifiers heat more water in less 
space — delivering feed-water to 
pump at a temperature within two 
degrees of saturated steam in heater, 
removing lime and other scale-form- 
ing substances, eliminating oxygen 
and other non-condensable gases, and 
assuring fully one sixth of the boiler 
supply to be pure distilled water. 


GAIN EFFECTIVE CONTROL 


You get further reduction in steam cost with Stickle Con- 
trol Equipment. Stickle Valves, sensitive to fractional 
variations in pressure, automati- 
cally maintain dryers at desired 
production temperatures, pro- 
viding maximum production 
volume at high quality level. 












There is no waste of steam. Lost 
production time is eliminated. Stickle 
Control is uncomplicated, positive 
and efficient. 


SECURE PROPER DRAINAGE 


Stickle Equipment provides effective elimination of con- 
densate and air. Whether you 
use Stickle Differential Drain- 
age or Stickle Individual Trap 
System, drainage is positive, 
rapid, complete — with sight 
check on operation of indivi- 
dual dryers. In many instances, 
further saving in steam cost can 
be made by salvaging heat units 
in condensate by returning it di- 
rectly to boilers under pressure. 








Ask for Bulletin No. 160 and Bulletin 
No. 160-A for detailed information. 


STICKLE 


STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


2215 VALLEY AVENUE bd INDIANAPOLIS 18, INDIANA 
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IN ITS 40TH ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR, NOPCO ADMITS 18 
MEMBERS TO 15-YEAR CLUB 


The Nopco Chemical Company, 
Harrison, New Jersey, which this year 
observes its 40th anniversary, recently 
initiated 18 new members into its 
“15-YEAR CLUB.” Membership in 
the club is restricted to those who 
have been with the company 15 years 
or longer. The induction ceremonies 
marked the 10th anniversary of the 
group, which now boasts a member- 
ship of 119, or over 10 per cent of the 
total number of all employees. 

The newcomers were presented gold 
service pins and three-week vacations. 
The highlight of the ceremonies was 
the presentation of gold watches to 
four other employees in recognition of 
their 25th anniversaries. 


* 


>>» A SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
exhaust system has been ordered from 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation 
by the Chase Bag Company, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, for its new paper machine. 
As soon as plant alterations are com- 
pleted, a new Ross hood will be fur- 
nished for the machine, which was 
made by Bagley and Sewall. The ma- 
chine has 30 dryers, double deck, and 
4 felt dryers. A Ross roof and wall 
heating and ventilating system also 
is being furnished for the machine 
room which is 324 ft. long. 


2 


>>> A SUPERB PIECE of work- 
manship is a special Mothers’ Day 
number of The Louis Allis Messenger. 
This fine brochure is in offset and 
there are full-page reproductions in 
color of well-known paintings. Poems 
about mother are appropriately illus- 
trated. No more artful tribute could 
have been planned to honor all moth- 


ers. 
” 


>>> A NEW PROCESSING plant 
at Corpus Christi, Texas is being built 
by the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany in order to utilize the South- 
west’s large crops of milo maize, the 
recently developed dwarf-type grain 
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sorghum. The H. K. Ferguson Com- 
pany, industrial engineers and builders 
are in charge of construction. The new 
plant will produce dextrose, starches 
and high protein livestock feeds. It 
will have a grind capacity of 20,000 
bushels of milo maize per day and is 


- expected to be completed in time to 


process the 1948 harvest. 
* 


ARTHUR DRESHFIELD LEAVES 
H. P. SMITH CO.—_NOW HAS 
OWN CONSULTING PRACTICE 
A consulting practice in the paper 
and related industries has been estab- 
lished by Arthur C. Dreshfield, for- 
merly technical director of H. P. 
Smith Paper Company, Chicago. The 


Arthur C. Dreshfield 


headquarters of this service are lo- 
cated at 401 W. Elm Avenue, La- 
Grange, Illinois. 

Although Mr. Dreshfield plans to 
offer a broad service, his primary fields 
of activity will be stock preparation, 
sizing, Coating, saturating, laminating, 


‘ and the chemicals and engineering 


processes used in these operations. 
Mr. Dreshfield became associated 

with H. P. Smith Paper Company in 

1945. Prior to that time his experi- 





ence extended over some twenty years. 
Soon after receiving his Ch.E. degree 
from Columbia University, Mr. Dresh- 
field was employed by Western Paper 
Makers Chemical Corporation, and in 
that organization he held a number of 
positions during the company’s 
growth and mergers into Paper Makers 
Chemical Department of Hercules 
Powder Company. During this period 
he became intimately acquainted with 
all phases of paper and board manu- 
facture and use, as well as the man- 
ufacture of many chemical materials 
for these industries. 

Mr. Dreshfield is a member of 
TAPPI, the American Chemical So- 
ciety, and the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. He has made nu- 
merous contributions to the technical 
and patent literature of papermaking, 
paper chemicals, and testing methods. 


+ 


>>» A MODERNIZATION and 
expansion program has been an- 
nounced by SKF Industries, Inc. It 
will require two years to equip the 
company’s two Philadelphia plants 
with faster machinery, the cost of 
which will run more than $4,000,000. 
While the bulk of the expenditures 
will go for new machinery required in 
the production of antifriction bear- 
ings, the program is aimed primarily 
at stepping up production of spherical 
roller bearings. 


+ 


>>> TO INCREASE its field engi- 
neering services, the Mixing Equip- 
ment Company (Rochester, N. Y.) 
has announced the appointment of 
additional representatives in the area of 
Philadelphia, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland. They are: M. S. Male- 
son, Leonard Maleson, E. Brosius, J. C. 
Reynolds, and S. R. Gerhart, who are 
all experienced and capable mechani- 
cal and hydraulic engineers. 


+ 


>>> A NEW SUBSIDIARY has 
been formed by the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company in 
Mexico, headquarters in Mexico City. 
The new firm has been named Honey- 
well-Brown, S. A. Rapid expansion of 
industrial activity in Mexico, as well 
as increasing utilization of air con- 
ditioning, were presented as considera- 
tions in establishing the new company. 
Virgil H. Hiermeier has been named 
manager. 


+ 
>>> TENTATIVE PLANS for an 


expansion cOsting approximately 
$7,500,000 have been outlined by the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company and presented to the stock- 
holders. It was pointed out that the 
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IDAHO 


Lotale Starch 


“THE FINEST MADE” 


MAGIC VALLEY 
sitiit:’ PROCESSING COMPANY 
GEESE Sr. ANTHONY 

222 STARCH COMPANY, uc 
SEES MENAN STARCH [E: 
COMPANY, inc. Gore ccees 


OF IDAHO 












DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc. 


PARK ROW + NEW YORK 











UNIFORM, OPEN-PORE 
CHIPS with the modern 


CHIPPER 
4 


Product of 

the Makers of the 

Famous DIAMOND Hog 

A rugged, heavy-duty chipper with 
slicing action that reduces log sec- 
tions to easily digested chips. Accu- 
rately adjustable tool-steel knives 
and anvil give close regulation of chip- 
length—minimum sawdust waste. 
Heavy anti-friction bearings, high- 
strength castings and structural steel 
base assure many years of smooth, 
economical service. 


Capacity: 12 to 15 cords per hour. 





The Famous 


DIAMOND #: 
OND Hog Wire or write for complete data 









DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 
AND THE MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. DIV. 





1728 N. 2nd STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 
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Extra-Ordinary 
Capacity for Service 


Drastically Reduced 
Maintenance 


More Efficient 
Heat Transfer 


Easier Installation 








Trentweld stainless heat exchang- 

er tubes pay their way because they 
do more work...five fo fen more 
years of trouble-free service than 

your experience with ordinary evo- 
porator tubes. That adds up to a whale 
of a lot of saved time, lowered expense 
and increased mill efficiency. Even more, 
the smooth concentric thin walls of this 
austenitic stainless tube results in a more 
efficient transfer of heat— improving your black liquor recov- 
ery. Why not investigate these important advantages. Draw 
on the long experience of Trent engineers in 
the paper industry. Write Dept. 17 or write for 
the Trentweld Data Bulletin. 


Sales Office: 664 N. Michigan Ave. _ 
Chicago 11, Ill. Bt 








East Troy, Wisconsin 
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DOWN IN 
WARRINGTON, FLORIDA 


Back in 1937, when the Peoples Water Serv- 
ice Company bought their first Layne Well 
Water System to serve the city of Warring- 
ton, Florida, they had only 263 connections. 
But Warrington, being a fine home city, grew 
larger and larger. By 1941 a second unit was 
needed, and being guided by an appreciation 
of known quality, none but a Layne Well 
Water System was to be considered. In 1945, 
connections had increased to 3,200, so again 
additional water supply was needed. 


Peoples Water Service Company now have 
their third Layne Water System. .. one of the 
finest and most complete in the entire state. 
Powered with a 100 h.p. electric motor, turn- 
ing at 1170 r.p.m., this new system is pro- 
ducing 1150 gallons of water per minute. The 
well is underreamed and packed with 20 yards 
of sized gravel. 


Standardization on Layne Well Water pro- 
ducing equipment, was a very wise move. 
Production cost of water is exceptionally low 
and dependability of equipment is a major 
asset, 


For further information on Layne Well 
Water developing service, address Layne & 
Bewler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 8, 
Tennessee. 


LAYNE PUMPS for lakes, rivers, reser- 
voirs, irrigation, for any use where 
large quantities of water must be pro- 
duced at low cost. Sizes range from 
40 to 16,000 gallons per minute, pow- 
erd by electric motor, V-belt or right 
angle gear drives. Write for Layne 
Pump Catalog. 


LAYWE 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
Turbine Pumps 


Orel.sarse SOMPanies: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
Stuttgart Layne-Atiantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * 
jayne Central ‘co. Memphis, Tenn. * y' 
Mishawaka, Ind. * ne- gy oon 

Charles. La., * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, 

-New York Co., New York City * Layne: -Northwest 
3o., Milwaukee, Wis. * Layne-Ohio See.. Columbus. Ohio 
* Layne-Pacific, Ine, Seattle. Fpek. 








Co., ee? Texa: Layee estern Co., Kans: 
ct iy * Layne <7 bstora @ of Minn., Minneapolis, 
inn. 7 "International Water Supply, Ltd, ‘Pondon » Ont.. 


. * Layne-Hispano Americana lexico, D F. 





company is often faced with the neces- 
sity of expanding and improving its 
facilities to take advantage of newly 
developed processes and products and 
to keep abreast of competition. 

* 


>>> THE OPENING of a new 
liquid chlorine, caustic soda, and DDT 
plant in Portland, Oregon has been an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. The address 
is 6400 N. W. Front Street. 

¢ 


MONSANTO CONTRACTS FOR 
TEXAS CITY REBUILDING 


Contracts for the reconstruction of 
part of the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany plant which was destroyed in 
the Texas City, Texas, disaster April 
16, have been let to the W. S. Bellows 
Company, Houston, and the Leonard 
Construction Company, Chicago. 

J. R. Mares, general manager of 
Monsanto’s Texas Division, said the 
initial contracts would total more than 
$6,000,000 and that a minimum of 
1,500 men would be employed. The 
rebuilding of the remainder of the 
plant will be started when this work 
is substantially complete and the plant 
is again in operation. 

° 

>>> NEW WAREHOUSING fa- 
cilities have been established by the 
National Adhesives Division of the 
National Starch Company in Atlanta, 
Georgia. The district sales manager, 
Leo Klempner, said that the company 
also plans a new manufacturing plant 
in Atlanta at a later date. 


CAUSTIC SODA & CHLORINE 
PLANT PLANNED IN QUEBEC 


Erection of a caustic soda and chlo- 
rine plant at Beauharnois, Quebec, at 
an estimated cost of $4,300,000, is 
part of a $6,300,000 expansion pro- 
gram for Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Company, Montreal. The plant will 
be erected by Dominion Alkali & 
Chemical Company, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary now being organized. 

The Beauharnois plant will have an 
approximate rated capacity of 50 short 
tons of chlorine, 671% short tons of 
caustic soda, and 134 short tons of 
hydrogen. It will be engineered by 
one of the foremost engineers and 
builders of the United States with long 
experience in the chlorine industry. 

¢ 
>>» THE ADVERTISING, sales 
promotion, and public relations of- 
fices of Herbert Kaufman, consultant, 
have been moved to 103 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

* 


>>> A MEMORIAL shaft inscribed 

with the names of employees killed 

in World War II was dedicated and 

unveiled recently at the plant of Leeds 

& Northrup Company, Philadelphia. 
¢ 


OBERREICH REPRESENTING 
MOREY PAPER MILL SUPPLY 
COMPANY IN THE MIDWEST 
Since June 1, Karl A. Oberreich has 
been associated with Morey Paper Mill 


Supply Company (Fitchburg, Mass.) 
as midwest representative. He will 





Southern and Midwest sales staffs of National Starch Products, inc., and its National 
Adhesives Division confer at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. Left to right: E. J. Murphy; 
W. D. Ackelson; F. J. Seitz; R. M. Langran; David Dietz; F. R. Loetterle; R. A. Hoder; 
O. M. Shelley; J. L. Galick; D. D. Pascall, asst. vice president and technical director; 
Thomas Gordon; H. F. Stegall, manager Southern Division, New Orleans; C. A. Gage, 
vice president in charge of sales; James Dillon, general manager, Midwest Division, 
Chicago; Harry E. Weston, editorial director of “The Paper Industry and Paper World,” 
Chicago, guest at the meeting; Fred W. Sanders; H. G. Voet; S. S$. Weisman; E. G. 
Peterson; B. V. Schaub, development engineer, Resyn Department; J. J. Preston; J. W. 
McClaran; Frank K. Greenwall, president of National Starch Products; R. C. McGaffin, 
manager, Resyn —— H. R. Fisher; George Kaufman, and S. B. Richardson. 


Standing (L. to R.): 


. Eastwood, Leo Slattery, R. W. Anderson, E. R. Regan, and 


G. E. Widmer 
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handle territory including the states 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, and will 
spend his time exclusively in serving 
the paper mills of this area on the 
company’s line of dryer felts, screen 
plates, machine aprons, carrier rope, 
deckle webbing and other supplies. 

Mr. Oberreich has had many years 
of close association with the industry. 
He is technically trained and has been 
associated with Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration as assistant general .purchas- 
ing agent. 


SAFETY 


>>P A RECORD OF 140 consecu- 
tive days or 1,236,008 man _ hours 
worked without a lost time accident 
was recently established by the Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pennsyl- 


vania. 





SAFETY SCORES 


>>» PERFECT SCORES in The Paper 
Industry Safety Contest for 1946-1947 
were recorded by twelve contestants for 
April, the tenth month of the contest. 
The rate for April declined to 14.64 com- 
pared with 16.20 for March. This re- 
sulted in a 10 per cent reduction. The 
cumulative rate for the ten-month period 
was 16.94—a reduction of 12 per cent 
from the comparable period of last year. 
The following list represents contestants 
that have maintained perfect scores during 
the contest, including April: 


Division |I—Pulp and Paper Mills 


Group A 

(None.) 
Group B 

(None.) 
Group C 

Certain-teed Products Corp., East St. 
Louis, Iil. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., York, Pa. 
Group D 

Stratmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 1), West Springfield, Mass. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
(Russell Plant), Huntington, Mass. 
3 _ Products Corp., Buffalo, 


International Paper Co., Riley, Maine. 


Division li—Paper & Board 
Remanufacturing 

Group A 

(None.) 
Group B 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 

Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, 
Mass. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag 
Mill), Kaukauna, Wis. . 

The Flintkote Co. (Hollywood Paper 





SODIUM SULPHATE 
SODIUM CARBONATE 


For Immediate Sale 


In natural surface lake deposits located in 
Wyoming, just off Highway 287, midway be- 
tween Casper and Rawlins; has never been 
accurately surveyed; high spot estimates indi- 
cate at least 500,000 tons of sulphate and 
28,000 tons of carbonate waiting for develop- 
ment; any reasonable offer, preferably on 
royalty basis, will be considered; inquiries for 


further detail invited. 


NATRONA ALKALI 
COMPANY 


Room 9026 Du Pont Building 


Wilmington (98), Delaware 





Box Div.), Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gaylord Container Corp., Milwaukee, 








1s. 


Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
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CHAMPION PAPER ANNOUNCES 
SALES DEPARTMENT CHANGES 


Three sales appointments were an- 
nounced recently by The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

H. W. Suter, vice president and 
general sales manager for the past 16 
years, has been appointed director of 
sales. He has been with Champion 
since 1911. 

Herbert W. Suter, Jr. now becomes 
general sales manager. Prior to the 
war, he was associated with the com- 
pany as assistant manager of its Cleve- 
land sales office. Prior to that, he had 
been connected with the A. W. Pohl- 
man Paper Company, New York City, 
and the Standard Paper Company, of 
Cincinnati. After returning from 
service in the Army Air Forces, he 
returned to the Cleveland office as 
manager, and it was under his direc- 
tion that his office recently was moved 
to Detroit. 


Herbert W. Suter, Jr. 
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the News 


Harold E. Wright, who becomes as- 
sistant general sales manager, has been 
with Champion since 1935, coming 
to the company from Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. After three years at the 
Canton (N.C.) Division, he took up 
production scheduling and planning 
work at the Hamilton Division. Dur- 
ing the war, he served with WPB in 
the allocation of pulp and paper for 
war use. 

e 

>> News of the resignation of F. 
A. Stevenson, president of the board 
of directors of the American Car and 
Foundry Company of New York, has 
been released. Mr. Stevenson had been 
associated with ACF for more than 
forty years in various capacities. 
Charles J]. Hardy, Jr., was elected to 
the vacant office. 


+ 


JOHN WOOD MADE A VICE 

PRES. OF KVP—ALSO IS 

A MEMBER OF THE BOARD 

The appointment of John C. Wood 
as vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing has been announced by the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany. He also has been elected to the 
board of directors. 


John C. Wood 


Mr. Wood first came with KVP in 
1924, wofking on a waxing machine. 
He was transferred to maintenance 
costs, then to production costs. Prior 
to his new appointment, he was in 
charge of converting operations. 

+ 
>>> The transfer of Hart U. Fisher, 
instrumentation engineer, to Mon- 
santo Chemical Company’s central re- 
search department in Dayton from its 
Clinton Laboratories at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, has been announced by the 
company. Another appointment is 
the promotion of Dr. Joseph J. Burb- 
age to assistant laboratory director of 
units 3, 4, and § of the central re- 
search department which are operated 
by Monsanto for research on important 
phases of the atomic energy program. 


o 


>>D The vacancy of sulphite super- 
intendent of the Port Angeles division 
of Fiberboard Products, Inc., resulting 
from the retirement of Tom Beaune 
will be filled by Robert Holcomb, 
assistant chief chemist at the plant the 
past nine years. 


° 


NIEDERHAUSER GIVEN NEW 
POST BY HARRIS-SEYBOLD CO. 


The promotion of R. J. Nieder- 
hauser, advertising manager of the 
Harris-Seybold Company for the past 
two years, to sales promotion manager 
in charge of market study and adver- 
tising has been announced by H. A. 
Porter, vice president in charge of 
sales. 

Since joining the organization in 
1939, Mr. Niederhauser has been suc- 
cessively a research engineer, project 
engineer, production manager of the 
instrument division, and advertising 
manager. 





R. J. Niederhauser 
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LET US SEND YOU 


NEW 


MURCO Stainless 
Steel Improved 
Flat Screen. Complete information 
upon request. 









MURCO Level 
Vibrating Dou- 
ble Deck Chip 
Screen for effi- 
cient separation 
of uniform 







: chips... a com- 

ow wena aon a pact unit designed for 
a upen high production and re- 

request. quires less space per ton 


capacity. 






ane” 


D.J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO.wietonsin 









HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mines 
and mills all over the country are doing just 
what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 


pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN F-100 that shows how 
easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 
to put in patches by using Flexco HD rip plates. The 
bulletin also shows how to make tight butt joints in 


both conveyor and elevator belts with 

Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. These fast- ra 
eners are made insix sizes. Furnished 

in special analysis steel for general use ag Fe 


and in various alloys to meet special 


conditions. 
Flexco HD 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4606 Lexington St., Chicago, Il. Belt Fastener 


75D (ee) Ei E_® BELT FASTENERS 


Sold by supply houses everywhere 
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ALL PURPOSE BALL-BEARING 


~~ ROTARY UNIONS ~~ 


“Where Good Connections Count’ 















TYPE P 


Single Inlet Union 


CAN BE 
APPLIED 
IN A 
JIFFY! 








TYPE S$ 
Syphon Union 











No complicated piping or supports needed with these 
ball-bearing ROTARY UNIONS: you simply screw the 
union into the rotating member and attach the flexible 
hose to the steam or coolant supply. Less installation 
time—less machine down time—less servicing required. 
OTHER SAVINGS: less space required; simple... less 
power required; low friction drag...less maintenance; no 
leakage under pressure. Fast becomes standard in the 


poper industry. Available in both plain and syphon heads. 








Ask for Engineering Cata- 
log No. 350, on the ALL 
PURPOSE Ball Bearing 
ROTARY UNION 





PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 
6140 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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GRASSELT GIVEN NEW POST 
AT AMERICAN TISSUE MILLS 


Announcement from the American 
Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
states that Herman M. Grasselt who 
has been purchasing agent has assumed 
the duties of assistant to the president 
and manager of the company’s paper 
mills at South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

Charles B. Brown, who was con- 
nected with the company for many 
years and returned recently, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Grasselt as 
purchasing agent. 


* 


>P>D News released by the Electric 
Machinery Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, names Carl C. Nelson 
and James DeKiep as new members of 
its board of directors. Mr. Nelson 
has been with the company since 1930, 
serving first as manager of the control 
and switchgear division and later as 
works manager in charge of factory 
production. Mr. DeKiep spent seven- 
ten years in the design and application 
of a-c motors and generators before 
joining Electric Machinery in 1945 as 
chief engineer. 


2 


WILSHUSEN RETIRES FROM 
CAMERON MACHINE CO.—IS 
SUCCEEDED BY H. C. KINSEY 


Retirement of W. B. Wilshusen, 
president of the Cameron Machine 
Company of Brooklyn, has been an- 
nounced. He has been with the com- 
pany for thirty-two years, successively 
as advertising manager, sales manager, 
secretary, and president since the death 
of the founder, James A. Cameron, 
in 1938. He will continue his asso- 
ciation with the company as state rep- 
resentative in California, where he will 
make his home. 

Election of the following officers 
was also announced: president—H. C. 





W. B. Wilshusen 


Kinsey, a director for twenty years 
and recently a vice president; vice 
president—A. Stirba, Sr., works man- 
ager and director for twenty-five 
years; and secretary—R. W. Cum- 
mings, service manager for eighteen 
years. 

Two newly elected members of the 
board of directors are Joseph Scheuer- 
mann, sales manager, and Palmer J. 
Lathrop, plant manager and assistant 
vice president of Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany. 

aa 
>>> Chemist with the pulp division 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
(Longview, Wash.), Richard Ham- 
mond, has been named chairman of 
the Pacific Northwest section of the 
Forest Products Research Society. 


Sf 


DR. JOHN LONG NOW 
ASST. G.M. OF PAPER 
MAKERS CHEMICAL DEPT. 


Assistant general manager of the 
Paper Makers Chemical Department 
of Hercules Powder Company will be 
Dr. John H. Long according to a 
recent company statement. 

Dr. Long was engaged in market 
development and technical liaison be- 
tween the company and its customers 
from 1933-1943. He assisted in the 
development of synthetic resins, naval 
stores, and cellulose products. He 
was then in charge of the sales research 
division until December, 1946, when 
he became special assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Paper Makers 
Chemical Department. 


>>P Promotion of Lester B. Ham- 
mersley to assistant sales manager has 
been announced by the Signode Steel 
Strapping Company of Chicago. Mr. 
Hammersley joined the company in 
a market research capacity in 1945. 





H. C. Kinsey 


BECHERER NOW MANAGER OF 
LINK-BELT PLANT AT EWART 


The Link-Belt Company, of Chi- 
cago, has announced the appointment 
of Robert C. Becherer as plant manag- 
er of the Ewart plant in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Becherer joined the Ewart 
plant in the works engineer’s office 
in 1923 after re- 
ceiving a B.S. de- 
gree in chemical 
engineering from 
Purdue Univers- 
ity. Later he was 
transferred to the 
estimating 
department and 
then to the plant 
engineering d e- 
partment. He has 
been in charge of the manufacturing 
and assembly of malleable and steel 
chains and antifriction conveyor 
idlers and also the operations of the 
plant malleable foundry. 

Other appointments at the Ewart 
plant announced by the company are: 
Warren H. Maxwell as general super- 
intendent, S. L. Houck as assistant 
general superintendent, and Carl O. 
Schopp as superintendent of the plant 
foundry. 





R. C. Becherer 


¢ 
NEPCO APPOINTMENTS 


In his new capacity as machine 
room superintendent, Art Sarver as- 
sumes added responsibility in the 
Nekoosa mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Company (Port Edwards, Wis.) Also 
announced is the appointment of Dr. 
R. C. Crain to the position of tech- 
nical superintendent in the Nekoosa 
mill. 

Mr. Sarver’s previous positions in- 
clude machine tender, boss machine 
tender, and assistant paper mill su- 
perintendent. Dr. Crain, a graduate 
of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, has served as 
assistant technical director and as re- 
search director. 


>>P At the monthly meeting of 
the board of directors, Reginald Rock- 
well, general manager of the Paper 
Makers Chemical, Department, was 
elected a director of the Hercules Pow- 
der Company of Delaware. The new 
director has been associated with the 
company since 1922. 

A 
>P>D At the annual meeting at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, L. E. Van 
Kleeck, traffic manager of the Brown 
Company (Berlin, N.H.), was elected 
president of the New England Traf- 
fic League, an organization represent- 
ing New England industry in trans- 
portation matters. 
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ERNEST ESGATE RETAINED BY 
AMERICAN PULPWOOD ASS’N 
AS ITS LOGGING ENGINEER 


As of June 1, the American Pulp- 
wood Association announces that 
Ernest E. Esgate has been retained as 
its logging engineer to head up the 
Pulpwood Production Mechanization 
Program. 

Prior to joining the Association, Mr. 
Esgate was chief of the Construction 
Equipment Sec- 
tion of The En- 
gineer Board of 
at Fort Belvoir, 


Virginia, where 
he handled devel- 
opment, design, 


and fabrication 
of equipment for 
the Corps of En- 
gineers. In addi- 
tion to fifteen 
years spent in logging and sawmilling 
in the West, his woods experience in- 
cludes over two years with the New 
England Timber Salvage Administra- 
tion where he was responsible for pro- 
duction, preparation of specifications, 
and establishing of cutting practices: 
Prior to that, Mr. Esgate was with the 
U. S. Forest Service and Soil Con- 
servation Service. 
¢ 

>>» Formerly resident manager for 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
(Camas, Washington), John E. 
Hanny, has been transferred to San 
Francisco and appointed a vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. He 
succeeds Albert Bankus, deceased. 
Frank Drumb succeeds Mr. Hanny in 
Washington. 





Ernest Esgate 


>>> Information released by the 
International Nickel Company, Inc., 
announces Hugh J. Fraser, vice presi- 
dent of the company, as being in gen- 
eral charge of all plant operations in 
the United States. John A. Marsh, 
assistant general manager of the Hunt- 
ington (West Virginia) Works, has 
been named Mr. Fraser’s assistant, with 
the title of assistant to the vice 
president. 
a 
>>> Two executive changes at the 
Barberton (Ohio) Works have been 
announced by the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company. G. J. Hartnett, Jr., is now 
superintendent of planning and M. 
Nielsen is superintendent of produc- 
tion. 
e 

>> Among recent appointments to 
Positions with the Brown Company 
(Berlin, N.H.) are the following: 
H. B. Reilly, formerly with The 
Champion Paper and Fiber Company, 
Pasadena, Texas, becomes chemical en- 


gineer in the pulp division; Frederick 

C. Stakel has become advertising and 

sales promotion manager; Lawrence E. 

Wallace has accepted the position of 

tubular salesman and sales manager. 
¢ 


>>> Two executive changes in the 
staff of Provincial Paper, Ltd., of To- 
ronto have been announced. A. G. 
Scott, assistant to the manager since 
the fall of 1946, has been appointed 
assistant director of manufacturing 
of the Port Arthur Division. W. J. 
Morris, purchasing agent for the Port 
Arthur Division, has been named man- 
ager of purchases, with headquarters 
at Toronto. 
* 
DEGREE OF D.E. AWARDED 


R. P. BROWN BY DREXEL INST. 


Technical knowledge has become so 
important that today scientists rank 
beside statesmen in shaping world af- 
fairs, Richard P. Brown, chairman of 
the board of the Brown Instrument 
Company, told June graduates of 
Drexel Institute of Technology at 
commencement exercises during which 
he was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering. The honor was 
conferred by Dr. James Greese, presi- 
dent of Drexel. 

Mr. Brown, a director of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
holds §4 patents on industrial record- 
ing and control instruments. During 
the war he served as deputy director 
of the War Production Board and as 
an industry member of the War Labor 
Board for the Philadelphia region. 

Drexel also conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of science on Henry 
G. Houghton, Jr., professor of meteor- 
ology of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

4 


>> The appointment of H. W. 
Bevarly to the post of assistant chief 
engineer has been announced by The 
Girdler Corporation of Louisville. Mr. 
Bevarly joined the firm’s Votator Di- 
vision in 1929, following extensive 
experience as a machinist, mechanical 
draftsman, and refrigeration special- 
ist. He has erected processing plants 
in England, Australia and South 
America. 
4 

>>> The three positions left vacaht 
by the death of Abraham Herman 
were filled at a recent directors’ meet- 
ing of the National Container Corpo- 
ration of Delaware. Harry Ginsberg 
was elected chairman of the board, 
Marshall M. Bernstein was elected sec- 
retary, and George J]. Schneider, vice 
president and general manager of the 
National Container Corporation of 
California, was elected a member of 
the board of the parent company. 
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CARL KRANCHER LEAVES 
OHIO BOX BOARD—IS NOW 
MGR. FOR BALL BROS. CO. 


Carl G. Krancher has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of Ball Broth- 
ers Company, at Noblesville, Ind., ac- 
cording to Edmund F. Ball, executive 
vice president. Mr. Krancher has been 
plant engineer for the last two years 
for the Ohio Box Board Company at 
Rittman, Ohio. 

Prior to his association with Ohio 
Box, he served in various assignments 
with the International Paper Company 
of New York, from 1927 to 1929 as 
staff engineer at its Glens Falls (N.Y.) 
plant, and as plant engineer at Ticon- 
deroga and Corinth, New York and 
Berlin, New Hampshire factories dur- 
ing the years 1929 to 1945. He is a 
native of New York and graduated 
from Cornell University in 1927 with 
a degree in mechanical engineering. 
He is a member of the New York 
State Professional Engineers Society, 
The American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, and the 
Technical Association of the Pulp & 
Paper Industry. 

Russell Shew, plant superintendent 
at Noblesville, will continue in that 
capacity. 

* 
HAROLD HOEFMAN ELECTED A 


VICE PRES. OF LINK-BELT 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of Link-Belt Company, 


‘ Chicago, Harold L. Hoefman was 


elected vice president and effective 





D. E. Davidson 


H. L. Hoefman 


this month, he becomes vice president 
in charge of manufacturing, with of- 
fices in Chicago. 

Mr. Hoefman has held a number of 
executive positions with Link-Belt 
both in Chicago and its other branches. 
Since 1943, he has been general man- 
ager of the company’s Pershing Road 
plant, Chicago. He is succeeded in 
that position by David E. Davidson. 

* 


>PP In connection with his new 
responsibilities as supervisor of de- 
velopment engineering at the Falk 
Corporation in Milwaukte, Henry W. 
Kayser will be available for field con- 
sultation when the occasion demands. 
He has been associated with Falk as 
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designer, application engineer, and de- 
velopment engineer since his gradu- 
ation from college in 1931. He is now 
active in local and national engineer- 
ing societies, particularly as chairman 
of the Helical and Herringbone Gear 
Committee of the American Gear 
Manufacturers Association. 


+ 
BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO. 
NAMES TWO VICE PRESIDENTS 


The appointment of Elmer J. Rose 
and Milton R. Bailey as vice presi- 
dents of the Bulkley, Dunton Pulp 
Company, New York, has _ been 
announced. 

Mr. Rose, who has had more than 
twenty-five years of experience in the 
pulp and paper fields, joined Bulkley, 
Dunton in 1937. Mr. Bailey has been 
in charge of the company’s Kalama- 
zoo office since he joined the company 
in 1939. 

e 
>> Newcomers to the staff of the 
Bjorksten Research Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, are Arthur E. Marsan, Eleanor 
G. Sheridan, Helen L. Robison, and 
John Carlton Elliott. Mr. Marsan 
previously was on the research staff 
of the Solar Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. Miss Sheridan has been a chem- 
ist with the Container Corporation 
of America. Miss Robison was a chem- 
ist at the Wilmington Refinery of the 
Shell Oil Company at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Elliott comes from the Medi- 
Synth Laboratories at Los Angeles. 

e 
>>D Appointment of Dr. Paul R. 
Shildneck as director of research and 
Lowell O. Gill as assistant technical 





Paul R. Schildneck 


director of A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Company was announced by How- 
ard File, technical director. 
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TWO VICE PRESIDENTS ARE 
NAMED BY UNITED WALLPAPER 


The appointments of E. W. Ream 
and J. E. Seguine as vice presidents 
of United Wallpaper, Inc., Chicago, 
have been announced. Both men have 
been active in the wallpaper industry 
for the last twenty years. 

The two new vice presidents will 
continue in charge of the sales of their 
respective divisions. Mr. Ream is in 
the company’s western division and 
Mr. Seguine is in the eastern. 


e 


>>> The new manager-director of 
the Dryden Paper Co. Ltd. (Dryden, 
Ont.) will be E. Lorne Goodall, for- 
mer manager of the Port Arthur Di- 
vision of Provincial Paper, Ltd., 
Toronto. 

+. 
>D>P Election of John E. Hanny as 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing has been announced by the di- 
rectors of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration. His former position as resi- 
dent manager of the company mill at 
Camas, Washington, will be filled by 
Frank Drumb of the San Francisco 
office. 

cs 


CONTAINER CORP. MOVES 
RICHARD CODY TO CHICAGO 
CONTAINER LABORATORIES 


Former sales manager of the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America carton 
plant at Boston, Richard J. Cody, has 
joined the staff of Container Labora- 
tories, Inc., of Chicago, according to 
E. A. Throckmorton, president. 

A graduate chemical engineer from 
the University of Wisconsin, Mr. Cody 
entered the industry in 1928. After 
several years in carton laboratories, 
production, and sales departments, Mr. 
Cody was transferred to the Manay- 
unk, Philadelphia, plant of the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America in 1941. 
There he served as a sales executive 
for both the folding carton and con- 
tainer divisions, and later as executive 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of eastern operations. 


° 
DR. HAUG IS AWARDED THE 
WESTBROOK STEELE MEDAL 


"At the close of the regular com- 
mencement exercises at Lawrence Col- 
lege (Appleton, Wis.) on the after- 
noon of June 8, the Westbrook Steele 
gold medal was presented by its donor 
to Dr. Arthur John Haug, of Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin. 

The Steele medal is presented to that 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy selected by the faculty of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry who, 
among other qualifications, shows 


originality and soundness of approach ‘ 
to his problems, exhibits an ingenuity | 


of techniques and thoroughness of in- 
vestigation, has an understanding of 
the relation of the Ph.D. subject un- 
der investigation to the broader prob- 
lems of the pulp and paper industry, 
and shows craftsmanship in the prep- 
aration and presentation of his dis- 
sertation. 

Dr. Haug entered the Institute in 
1941 following his graduation from 
Marquette University with a degree 
of Bachelor of Science. In 1943, he 
received his Master of Science degree. 
During the war, he spent about a year 
and a half at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
where he was associated with the an- 
alytical department of the atomic 
bomb project. He returned to the 
Institute in 1945 to complete his 
course work and his dissertation. The 
latter deals with certain chemical and 
physical properties of the mucilage 
from the guar seed, a product recently 
developed at the Institute by Dr. B. 
W. Rowland (Cf. P.I. and P.W. Dec. 
1945, p. 1398). 


+ 
RICHARD TEMPLE IS NOW 


WITH MOORE AND WHITE CO. 


The appointment of Richard U. 
Temple as sales engineer with The 
Moore and White Company, Philadel- 
phia, has been announced. Mr. Tem- 
ple formerly held a similar post with 
the Downingtown Manufacturing 
Company, Downingtown, Penna. 

Since 1940, Mr. Temple has been 
connected with the Downingtown 
company; he traveled extensively, par- 
ticularly in the South. Prior to his 
connection with Downingtown, Mr. 
Temple was superintendent of the 
Ruberoid Company’s paper mill at 
Gloucester City, New Jersey. 





Richard U. Temple 
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Specializing, too, Lindsay has made 
ourdrinier wire cloth ever since 1903. 









¢ Only by means of almost unbelievably powerful 
magnification does the astronomer, after perhaps years 
of application, arrive at some world-shaking discovery. 
The excellence of Lindsay wire cloth and its determined 
improvement year after year could never take place 
except for the amazingly large number of “‘microscope 
hours’ put into its making by skilled Lindsay workmen. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14001-14299 Aspinwall Avenue + Cleveland 10, Ohio 




















NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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Chips enter of ‘'F,"" pass of *'D'* be- 
tween the renewable fiberizing plotes 
““C,"" attached to the oppositely rotating 
discs **A"’ and *‘B,"* and pulp is dis- 
charged ot **E.”* 


—_— Bauers are being installed by 
two boxboard mills in the United States 
and in Canada. Purpose — to pulp furniture 
scrap, hogged chips and other hard and 
soft wood waste. As one superintendent 
put it, “the chips go in, pulp comes out.” 

Bauer Pulpers reduce hard wood as fast, 
thoroughly and uniformly as the softer 
spruce and pine. If you have a source of 
hard wood material, the Bauer will pulp it. 


tHe BAUER BROS. co. 





SPRINGFIELD 
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LET READING HOISTS 


-. AT LESS COST! 


@ In your plant, unsafe handling 
of easily-damaged materials can 
often result in higher manufac- 
turing costs and lower product 
quality. 

Reading Multiple Gear Chain 
Hoists position your materials 
with the highest degree of money: 
saving safety and accuracy. 
Sturdy maple brake wheel in- 
serts hold any load from “% ton 
io 25 tons snugly against the fric- 
tion disc until the load is to be 
moved. Maximum lifting power 
plus a safe, constant-speed lower- 
ing motion have given Reading 
Hoists wide user acceptance for 
the past 40 years. 

Assure yourself of these and 
many more advantages—see your 
distributor or write us direct, 
today. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2113 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


CHAIN HOISTS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


HOISTS 
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>> Announced by the E. C. Atkins 
and Company, Indianapolis, is the ad- 
vancement of W. N. Springer to pur- 
chasing agent. Mr. Springer was as- 
sistant purchasing agent for a number 
of years. 
* 

>>P At the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Valley Improvement Com- 
pany held at Wausau, May 13, N. E. 
Nash, was elected as a director to suc- 
ceed John E. Alexander. Both men 
are officials of Nekoosa-Edwards Com- 
pany, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Alexander is president and general 
manager; Mr. Nash is a vice-president. 





WORTHEN EARL BRAWN 


General superintendent of the Pe- 
yepscot Paper Company (Brunswick, 
Maine) and president of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, Worthen Earl Brawn, passed 
away suddenly July 17. Accompanied 
by Mrs. Brawn, he was on the Queen 
Elizabeth, having just left New York 
City enroute to Great Britain, Sweden, 
Finland, and Denmark. 

As a member of TAPPI, Mr. Brawn 
had worked earnestly to promote the 
aims and ideals of the Association. 
He entered into its activities with 
the same enthusiasm that character- 
ized his efforts in all fields of work 
in which he became interested. 

Over the years, he accepted many 
important assignments in TAPPI af- 
fairs and in February, of this year, he 
was elected to the presidency of that 
body. In this position, he had em- 
barked upon a long program of pro- 
ductive leadership. He will be well 
remembered by the Pacific and Chicago 
Sections of the Association because of 
his active presence at major meetings 
of these groups this year. It was his 
intention to visit all Sections during 
his term of office. 

Mr. Brawn organized the Maine- 
New Hampshire Section and was its 
first chairman. He spent much of the 
few days prior to his departure with 
the secretary of TAPPI promoting 
fine plans for the Association’s future. 
He was impressed by and elated over 
the generous plans that were being 
made in Europe for his reception and 
entertainment. He had hoped to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the 
Swedish Pulp and Paper Mill Engi- 
neers to be held in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in August. A large group of 
Finnish pulp and paper mill men had 


Worthen Earl Brawn 


planned to greet him in a body at 
Helsinki. 

Worthen Earl Brawn was born in 
Bath, Maine, November 6, 1893. He 
graduated as an engineer from the 
University of Maine in 1917. His 
professional career in the pulp and pa- 
per industry began after graduation 
with the Lake Superior Paper Com- 
pany, later the Spanish River Pulp 
and Paper Company (now the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Ltd., at 
Sault Ste. Marie and Sturgeon Falls, 
Ont.) His work was largely in the 
field of technical research. Later, he 
was with the Newton Falls Paper Com- 
pany, Newton Falls, New York. 

He joined the Pejepscot Paper Com- 
pany in 1920 and remained with that 
company continuously until his pass- 
ing. Just prior to the purchase of 
Pejepscot by the Hearst organization, 
he had been vice president of the 
company, and was general superin- 
tendent of the company under the 
Hearst administration. 

He is survived by Mrs. Brawn and 
a daughter, Mrs. Beverly Waller, of 
Pearl River, New York, whom he 
visited just before departure. 


¢ 


A, L. de OLLOQUI 


For many years well known 
throughout the paper industry, A. L. 
de Olloqui, vice president of H. 
Waterbury & Sons Company, Oris- 
kany, New York, passed away June 
7 in Rexton, New Brunswick, where 
he maintained a residence. He also 
resided at his home in Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. He was sixty years of age. 

Mr. de Olloqui was born in Rexton. 
He spent his early life in New Bruns- 
wick and attended St. Joseph’s Uni- 
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versity there. For thirty years he had 
acted as selling agent for H. Water- 
bury & Sons Company, and in Febru- 
ary, 1945, he was made vice president 
of the company. He had made many 
friends in the paper industry through- 
out the United States. In recent years, 
he had traveled for the most part 
only in the Middle West and North- 
west where he made many friends and 
business associates. 
+ 


>PP Vice President and general man- 
ager of Blake, Moffit and Towne, Pa- 
per Company at Seattle, Washington, 
James C. Whitelaw passed away June 
6 at the age of 54. He had resided in 
Seattle since his graduation from the 
University of Illinois in 1915 where 
he was a member of Kappa Sigma fra- 
ternity. He served as first lieutenant 
in the air force in World War I. 


+ 


>>» While on a business trip in Chi- 
cago, Charles F. Jenkins, Jr., general 
sales manager of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin, 
passed away June 19. He was 60 
years of age. 


>> Western sales agent for Inter- 
national Paper Sales Company, New 
York, Robert B. Harbison, passed 
away June 17 in Chicago. Mr. Harbi- 
son was widely known among Mid- 
western newspaper executives through 
his contacts in the sale of newsprint. 
He had been a frequent host to pub- 
lishers on fishing trips into Interna- 
tional’s Canadian preserves, north of 
Montreal. 
* 

>>> For twenty-five years superin- 
tendent of the St. Lawrence Com- 
pany in Ogdenburg, N. Y., Levi Al- 
bert Fralick, 78, passed away recently 
at his home in Adams, N. Y. 


~ 


>>> John Alonzo St. Clair passed 
away May 15, having been with the 
E. C. Atkins Company (Indianapolis ) 
in several important capacities since 
1901. For the past several years he 
was actively engaged as industrial and 
mill saw sales engineer. 

His widow survives. 


+ 


>>> Three servicemen who lost their 
lives in World War II, Sergeant Clar- 
ence Hall, Second Lieutenant Gustave 
Hutterman, and Second Lieutenant 
Edward Spedding, were honored at 
the unveiling of a service plaque at 
the Knowlton Brothers paper mill 
(Watertown, N. Y.) where they were 
formerly employed. David C. Knowl- 
ton, vice president of Knowlton 
Brothers, spoke to the relatives and 
friends who attended the unveiling. 
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IF YOUR 


TARGET 
1S NET PROFIT 


CLARK'S 
MODERN METHODS 


AND MACHINES AS 
PRESENTED IN THIS NEW ISSUE OF 
“MATERIAL HANDLING NEWS” 
WILL HELP YOU TO 
ACHIEVE YOUR 
AIM 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR Dept. 


Division of CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY A-2 
BATTLE CREEK. MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS — BUCHANAN, JACKSON, GERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 





Please send me’a copy of the Transportation Issue of “Material Handling News.” 


NAME 





FIRM NAME 
STREET & NUMBER 
CITY & STATE 
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Complete Stock Room 
Facilities 
Speeded-up production has taken its toll of plant equipment. 
Break-downs and unexpected failures are more numerous. 
A thorough check-up now will pay dividends. And don't 
overlook your steam, water, and air lines. A sudden valve 
failure might mean loss of valuable power and production. 
But should valve trouble occur, you can get help .. . quickly 
--. from your near-by Lunkenheimer Distributor. Long estab- 
lished in the community, he has thoroughly experienced 
personnel and adequate stocks ...all the facili- 
ties and “know-how” for solving your valve 
problems. 





Aid in Solving 
Operating and 
Whether it’s an emergency call, routine repair Mcintenance Problems 


and maintenance service, or a new installation 
to make, phone your Lunkenheimer Distributor 
for fast, dependable service. 





ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CC. 
—="QUALITY"— 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S. A. 


NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 6 
BOSTON 10) = PHILADELPHIA 34 





eae Direct Delivery Service 
EXPORT DEPT. 316.322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13.N. 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S. P 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Readers are invited to submit short, 


ractical articles for this department. | 


The items should be original and should relate to ways and means of handling 
production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should be illus- 
trated. Rough sketches only are required. Payment will be made for 


acceptable items upon publication. 








Soldering Fluxes 


There are two classes of soldering 
fluxes, corrosive and noncorrosive. A cor- 
rosive ‘flux is used when soldering gal- 
vanized iron, zinc, iron and steel. Borax, 
sal ammoniac and zinc chloride are corro- 
sive fluxes. A corrosive flux should sel- 
dom be used in electrical work, as it eats 
away the metal being soldered. After 
using a corrosive flux, the joint must be 
thoroughly cleaned to remove traces of 
the flux that are left on it, thus preventing 
the flux from eating away any more of 
the material. Stearine, rosin and tallow 
are non-corrosive fluxes. These are used 
when soldering copper, lead, tin, etc. A 
noncorrosive flux prevents and cleans the 
oxide, when soldering, without eating 
away any of the material. Rosin is the 
most common noncorrosive flux. It may 
be in the form of a powder, a liquid, or a 
paste. 





A flux, to have a cleansing effect on a 
surface, must melt at or below the fusing 
point of the solder and must prevent any 
oxidation by excluding the air during the 
process of soldering. Different sub- 
stances solder better with different fluxes, 
although rosin is the best all-around flux 
for general use. The usual fluxes for 
common metals are as follows: 


Noncorrosive: 
AMM. «WER ak ks 4 Stearine 
GG occ dtuteeeriteoes ta Rosin 
[eee «. . -suthninaranmhon Rosin 
a as Rosin, tallow, or stearine 
DB. duntédaidsanieeeeen Rosin 
Corrosive: 
Iron or steel. . Borax or sal ammoniac 
SN en ed cas cic chan Zinc chloride 
Galvanized iron...... Zinc chloride 


—Shop Work (TM 11-453) War 
DEPARTMENT TECHNICAL MANUAL. 


Antifriction Bearings for 
Calender Rolls 


A calender stack without the inter- 
mediate rolls mounted in anti-friction 
bearings is courting trouble on three dif- 
ferent counts: 

First: Antifriction bearings are cleaner, 
less likely to have surplus grease leaking 
out and possibly getting on to the rolls. 
Less danger that the paper will be soiled. 

Second: Antifriction bearings produce 
less heat. This means that the rolls do 
not heat up to the point where air may be 
required to compensate for expansion. 
Consequently, the caliper across the sheet 
does not vary so much. 

Third: Antifriction bearings keep inter- 
mediate rolls running on dead center. 
Without these bearings, nip patterns and 
sheet compression may be below par, as 
shown by the accompanying illustrations. 
—Tue Bracx-CLawson ComMPANy. 


Above—Here the rolls are on dead cen- 
ter, kept that way permanently by anti- 
friction bearings 


LEFT: Top—Here roll is off center, readily 

possible when antifriction bearings are 

not used for intermediate rolls. Center 

—Here is the nip pattern with one roll 

off center at one end. Below—Here is 

the sheet compression when a roll is off 
center at one end 


RIGHT: Top—Now imagine the same roll 
to be off center at the other end also. 
Center—in that case, the nip pattern 
would look like this. Below—And sheet 
compression like this 
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Quick Tests for identifying 
Eight White Metals and Alloys 


All white metals look very much alike, 
even to an experienced eye, if they have 
been given the same surface treatment. 
The following qualitative tests, which are 
quick and simple, can be used to distin- 
guish nickel and some nickel alloys from 
other white metals. 


Materials Required for Carrying Out Tests 

1. A good magnet 

2. Pure concentrated nitric acid 

3. Clean water, preferably distilled, for 
diluting the acid solutions 

4. A solution of 10 grams of cupric 
chloride (CuCl: : H:O) in 100 cc. of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid 

5. Medicine droppers for applying test- 
ing solutions and water 

6. Clean iron or steel nails for testing 
for copper 


PROCEDURES 


1. Magnetic Test 

Bring the magnet in contact with the 
specimen to be tested. (Be sure that there 
is no magnetic material such as iron or 
steel beneath or in the immediate vicinity 
of the specimen.) The magnet will or 
will not be attracted to the specimen. 

In cases of doubt, and especially where 
the material appears to be non-magnetic, 
use a more sensitive testing method: 

(a) Balance the magnet or the speci- 
men on the edge of a bench or desk. 
Then bring the specimen close to the 
magnet, or vice versa. If the material is 
magnetic the balance will be upset and 
a movement of either the magnet or the 
specimen will be observed. 

(b) Another method is to suspend the 
magnet on a string and bring it close 
to the specimen. A slight movement of 
the magnet will be observed if the speci- 
men is even slightly magnetic. 

2. Nitric Acid Test 

Clean test surface so that the acid will 
come into direct contact’ with the ma- 
terial. 

Apply one or two drops of concen- 
trated nitric acid to the clean metal 
surface. 

Let acid remain in contact with the 
metal for a minute or two. 

Observe any reaction that takes place. 

Dilute acid by adding three or four 
drops of water, one drop at a time. 

Observe reaction: If . solution turns 
green or blue do not disturb until nail 
test has been completed 


3. Copper Test with Iron Nail 

If nitric acid test forms green or blue 
colored solution, make test for copper: 

Rub a clean iron nail in the colored 
acid solution on metal surface; keeping 
the nail in contact with the specimen. 

If the alloy contains copper, there will 
be a deposition of copper either on the 
nail or on the surface of the metal under 
the acid solution. 

Add a drop or two of additional water 
as the nail is rubbed around to prevent 
the deposited copper from re-dissolving 
in the acid. 


4. Drop Test with Cupric Chloride Solution 
This procedure serves only to distin- 
guish, Inconel from the 18-8 type of stain- 
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QUALITATIVE TESTS FOR IDENTIFYING SOME COMMON WHITE METALS AND ALLOYS 


MAGNETIC TEST miteic ACID 


Reocti Reacti Acid Coler 
te to Conc. | °° of the 
Magnet Acid 





Reection | Reaction 
Reaction | Reaction 


Reection | Reaction 


tron Neil Test || Cupric 
for Copper 





Orop Test with 


RE, Socbatty 


in Hydrochloric 
aud 


less 
nm drop is|| tess Steels e.g. "18-8" 


ot copper occurs 


(*) Monel is usually, but not always, slightly magnetic at atmospheric temperature. 


Monel that appears to be nonmagnetic at atmospheric temperature may 


become mag- 


netic when cooled by dipping in ice water or in a freezing mixture—other copper-nickel 


alloys of lower nickel content do not become magnetic. 


Monel that is magnetic at 


atmospheric temperature, loses its magnetism when heated by dipping in boiling water. 
This test serves to identify Monel when only a magnet is available—no other common 


material loses its magnetism in this temperature range. 


“K" Monel is always non- 


magnetic even when cooled, therefore, chemical analysis is required to distinguish ‘‘K” 
Monel from the copper-nickel alloys of lower nickel content. 


(t+) Severely cold worked alloys of the 18-8 type may be slightly magnetic but never 


so strongly magnetic as the straight chromium stainless steels. 


The magnetic and 


nitric acid tests, therefore, can be relied upon to distinguish between these two types 
of alloy even though one should occasionally be slightly magnetic. 





less steel and is used to supplement but 
not to replace the other magnet and nitric 
acid test: 

Apply one drop of the solution of 
cupric chloride in hydrochloric acid to 
the cleaned metal surface. 

Let it remain in contact with the metal 
for two minutes. 

At the end of two minutes, add three 
or four drops of distilled water slowly, 
one drop at a time, to the solution on 
the metal. 

Solution may then be washed off the 
metal. 

If the sample is the 18-8 type of stain- 
less steel, the copper in the cupric chlor- 
ide solution will be deposited on the metal 
surface, appearing as a colored spot. 

If the sample is Inconel, there will be 
no deposition of copper; only a white 
spot will be left where the testing solu- 
tion was applied—THer INTERNATIONAL 
Nicxet Co., Inc. 


od 
Keep Oxygen Out of 
Babbitt While Melting 


Most old-timers have run into babbitt 
that was harder to melt than usual; and 
which, when melted, acted like curdled 
milk and was hard to pour. Sometimes 
such metal represents babbitt that has be- 
come impregnated with zinc. More often, 
it is simply babbitt which has been melted 
so many times and taken up so much 
oxygen that it got that way. 

Metal of this kind requires more heat 
to make it pour well. At the same time, 
when poured, its structure, depending on 
the quantity of oxygen taken up, is softer, 
spongier, more porous, and more brittle 
than otherwise. 

If babbitt, while melting, is kept cov- 
ered with a layer of sawdust about % 
in. deep, or with powdered charcoal which 
has been ignited by adding a little ma- 
chine oil or rosin, oxygen cannot get in- 


to it. The flames of the sawdust or oil 
will reduce the oxygen of the air before 
it can get into the metal. 

With oxygen free babbitt, linings can 
be cast at a lower temperature. In addi- 
tion, when such metal sets, it will be 
more solid, firmer, and more resistant to 
deforming under load or shock. Bearings, 
prepared from such metal, therefore, will 
stand up longer.— CARBONITE METAL 
Company, Ltp. 
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How to Remove Broken 
Stud by Welding 


The accompanying sketch shows how 
to remove a broken stud by welding—a 
method much simpler and better than 
that of drilling, chipping, and digging. 
Here is the procedure: 
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Place an amply large nut over the 
broken stud and build up the stud by 
welding onto it. Then weld to the nut. 
In that way the broken stud and nut 
become one solid piece and the stud can 
be taken out with almost any kind of 
wrench—W. F. SCHAPHORST. 
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Use Hand Trucks Safely 





Dos 


Donts 





Use proper type of truck 
and tote box for mate- 
rials to be moved. See 
that load is secure and 
properly balanced, with 
center of gravity low 
enough to prevent tip- 
ping. Tie load if neces- 


sary. 





Keep “heads up” when 
pushing a hand truck. 
Keep hands inside of 
handrail. Slow down at 
corners and cross-aisles. 
Equip truck with bell, 
horn or other warning 
device. 


Leave handles of 
parked truck upright 
in locked position. 
Keep parked trucks 
out of aisles, or 
where they are haz- 
ards to other em- 
ployees. 





Wear safety shoes when 
operating hand trucks, to 
prevent injury to feet due 
to falling loads or truck 
wheels. 


See that hand trucks have 
ample clearance when 
moving through doorways 
or corridors. Move truck 
with handle whenever pos- 
sible. 











See that hand truck is in good 
condition before using it. Check 
hydraulic cylinder, holding 
latch, release pedal, etc., reg- 
ularly. Check wheels for defec- 
tive rims, tread and cotter pins. 
Keep wheels oiled for free 
movement. 




















Don’t load truck in an un- 
safe manner. Do not fail 
to tie any load which 
might roll or fall off. 
Never overload truck. 


Don’t overload or 
push a hand truck 


blindly — make sure 
road is clear. Do not 
pass too close to bh 





























other employees, qr 
where there is dan- ‘ee _~ 
ger of wheels strik- ,. 


ing their feet. 


fh ‘Don't leave truck handles 
"TT A extended along floor, 
ft. where employees may 
7 trip over them. Never 
park trucks in aisles or 


passageways. 







Don’t take chances by 
operating hand trucks 
without wearing safety 
shoes. Many foot injuries 
result from this over- 
sight. 





Don’t try to move hand 
trucks through areas too 
narrow to accommodate 
truck and load. 





Don’t operate hand 
trucks with broken 
wheels, splintered han- 
dies, faulty lifting 
equipment or other de- 
fects. Report these 
faults, as well as rough 
or uneven floors, to 
your foreman. 





a 





Adapted from Industrial Safety Charts, Series O, U. S$. Department of Labor 
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Convention Papers... Abridged 








Abridgments in this section are from 
papers presented at the annual meet- 
ing of The American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, held in Poland Spring, 
Maine, June 17-20, 1946. 











Remote Control Engineering of 
Stock Preparation Equipment 


J. W. COUTRE, Chief Engineer 
Dilts Machine Works, Div. of 
The Black-Clawson Company, Inc. 


In the immediate past, at least, if not in 
the actual present, every piece of equip- 
ment in the paper mill was run individual- 
ly, and all starters, pushbutton stations, 
etc., were decentralized. This meant that 
each piece of equipment had to have at 
least one operator, and most of the time, 
this operator had no idea of what the 
man next to him, on a piece of equipment 
which might be in the same system, was 
doing. True, the man at the top had the 
complete over-all picture, but he was the 
only one. The trend now, however, is 
toward centralization, and the recent 
thinking—at least in our organization— 
has crystallized so far as to make it poss- 
ible and practical to operate a complete 
stock preparation system from one main, 
panel board, necessitating one operator 
only. 

It was recognized that a beater had 
three distinct jobs to perform: 

A. Defibering baled stock and laps. 

B. Refining fibers. 

C. Blending fibers, color, alum, clay 
and any other ingredient required. 

Obviously, the beater could perform 
only one of the above jobs efficiently, and 
the other two were inefficiently done. 
This thinking lead to the Hydrafiner, 
which in turn, brought about the Hydra- 
pulper and thence the MHydracycling 
tanks. 

Describing each a little further in order 
to amplify the reasons for remote control: 

The Hydrapulper is a piece of slushing 
equipment. For this job, it will perform 
far more satisfactorily than a beater. It 
cannot, however, refine. Therefore, the 
power is used efficiently for one purpose 
only—slushing. 

The Hydrafiner is a refining piece of 
equipment. Again, it will not slush nor 
will it mix or cut, the latter being left 
for the jordan; however, the power used 
for refining and hydration is expanded at 
top efficiency. 

The Hydracycling tank, due to its 
unique design, does two distinct jobs, 
blending and refining; when blending, the 
propeller agitator is in motion, the Hydra- 
finer is shut down; when refining, the 
reverse is true; thus the hp. expanded is 
used for the sole purpose for which it is 
intended. The Hydracycling tank lends 
itself beautifully for the purpose of even- 
ing out consistency variations. This 
ability is one of its chief characteristics. 

Figure 1 shows a typical flow diagram 
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of a stock preparation system. This can 
be modified to suit any number of paper 
machines, or any other condition which 
may be peculiar to any given plant. 

Figure 2 shows the panel board for the 
above system, and here again, this may 
vary considerably, always, however, being 
a function of the equipment it is con- 
trolling. 

Generally, the first piece of equipment 
to be remote controlled is a skip hoist 
loader. The skip hoist loader is usually 
made as an enclosed cart running on 
double sets of rollers, tipping when it has 


position. A “down” push-button is op- 
erated when it is desired to have the cart 
drop back in its loading position in the 
floor, and a limit switch is also employed 
here in order to stop the cart in the 
desired position. At the “up” and “down” 
position, the brake in the gear head mo- 
tor is always on and, therefore, it is im- 
possible for the cart to move. If, through 
an unforeseen accident, the cable should 
break, a special elevator-type spring loaded 
mechanical brake then comes into opera- 
tion, and it is impossible to move the 
cart in any position until the cable is re- 
paired and pulled tight. The push-button 
station for this unit is shown in Figure 1 
as push-button “A”. It will be noted that 
this is a four-button type in which a red 
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Fig. 1—Remote controlling of typical stock preparation system consisting of Hydra- 
pulper, Hydrapulper, Hydrafiner, cycling tank, and machine chest 


reached the top of its travel, in order to 
dump the furnish in the pulper. It is 
ordinarily controlled by a reverse push- 
button station marked “up™ and “down.” 
When the “up” button is pushed, the 
brake in the head of the gear head motor 
is released, thus allowing the cable to 
pull the cart all the way up to a pre- 
determined point. A _ limit switch is 
tripped, holding the cart in the upward 
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and green light are shown — red for the 
top of the travel, green denoting the bot- 
tom. 

The water going into the Hydrapulper 
is controlled by valve “B”, which is gen- 
erally a remote controlled, electrically op- 
erated valve with a 2 H.P. motor, op- 
erating through a worm gear reducer. 
This again is shown by “B” in Figure 1. 

In order to make sure the batch meets 
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Fig. 2—Panel board for Systemin 


A—Skip hoist loader K—Watt-meter for S—Valve 
B—Make-up water Hydrafiner T—Watt-meter 
C—Liquid level recorder L—Hydrafiner remote U & U:—Propeller 
D—Starter for pulper control agitators 
motor M—Valve X—Consistency 
E—Pulper watt-meter N—Valve regulators 


F—Washout valve 
G—Dump valve 
H—Hydrapulper pump 
I—3-way valve 
J—No. 1 Hydrafiner 


O—Valve (3-way) 

P &P:—2 liquid level 
recorders 

Q@ & @:—Valves 

R&R:—Valves (3-way 
valve) 


Y—Propeller agitator 
Z—Liquid level recorder 
AA—Pump 

BB—Jordan 
cc—Jordan watt-meter 
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with a predetermined consistency for a 
given amount of furnish, a liquid level 
recorder marked “C™ is installed in the 
Hydrapulper for future checking, both as 
to production and personnel. 

The Hydrapulper is divided broadly 
into two general types, batch and con- 
tinuous, each requiring motors and start- 
ing equipment of totally different char- 
acteristics; the reason being that a con- 
tinuous pulper can be started at the be- 
ginning of the week and run until it is 
time for the Sunday shutdown and clean- 
up. The daily cleanup is generally ac- 
complished while the unit is in operation. 
A batch job, however, is totally dif- 
ferent, in that definite amounts of stock 
and water are added and the unit is 
shut down between each cycle (with 
some exceptions), thus necessitating as 
many as three startups per hour. If the 
incoming electrical lines are loaded up 
to the hilt, special means of starting are 
necessary. 

At the switchboard, the stop-start push- 
button station with the indicating lights 
marked “D™ is located directly under the 
Hydrapulper recording meter heavy duty 
continuous writing polyphase, two ele- 
ment type marked “E”. 

“E” is an electrically operated two-way 
Hydrapulper washout valve, starter lo- 
cated on the Hydrapulper panel. All mo- 
tor operated valves will require revers- 
ing line starters. Each valve will require 
two double throw limit switches — one 
for stopping valve motor at end of travel 
and other to light up the proper indicat- 
ing light at the end of the travel. On 
three-way valves, special combinations of 
the above are required. Instead of elec- 
tric valves, pneumatic or hydraulic valves 
can also be used, all controlled from 
panel board. 

“G” is an electrically operated Hydra- 
pulper dump valve having also the ne- 
cessary lights and switches, all as de- 
scribed in the above paragraph, and pneu- 
matic or hydraulic valves can be used. 

“H” is the starter for the Hydrapulper 
pump to the Hydrafiners if one is found 
necessary due to the physical layout of 
the plant. 

“I” is the three-way electrically oper- 
ated valve in cycling system. 

“J° and “J,” are the push-button sta- 
tions for the No. 1 and No. 2 Hydrafin- 
ers. 

“K” is a heavy duty continuous writing 
polyphase, two element No. 1. Hydra- 
finer watt meter. This will serve the 
dual purpose of keeping the operator 
posted on how the cycle is coming along, 
and also tell the management at any time 
in the future exactly what happened on 
each and every batch. 


“L” and “Li” are two-way pushbutton 
Stations remote controlling the Hydrafiner 
plug. This will allow a plug movment “in 
or out”, which the operator, by merely 
checking the wattage or amperage on 
meter, can tell immediately the amount of 
refining being accomplished ‘and conse- 
quently, can remote control to a high de- 
gree what is ordinarily accomplished by 
means of a handwheel and back-breaking 
effort of running up and downstairs. 





“M” is a two-way electrically operated 
valve for the No. 1 Hydrafiner. 

“N” is a three-way electrically operated 
valve between the No. 1 and No. 2 Hy- 
drafiners. 

“O” is a three-way electrically operated 
valve setting over the No. 1 and No. 2 
Hydracycling tanks, remote controlling, 
therefore, to which tank the stock will 
be pumped. 

“P’ and “P,” shows two liquid level 
recorders for No. 1 and No. 2 cycling 
tanks. These will definitely record the 
weight of the stock in the cycling tanks, 
and at the same time, advise management 
exactly what took place throughout the 
twenty-four hour cycle. It will also help 


the operator in the operation of the 
cycling system. 

“Q” and “Q," are two-way remote con- 
trol valves, allowing the stock to flow 
to either Hydrafiner or to both from 
either Hydracycling tanks, whichever the 
operator selects. 

“R” and “R,” show three-way remote 
controlled electrical valves, which tie in 
No. 1 and No. 2 Hydracycling tanks 
with No. 1 and No. 2 Hydrafiners. 

“S” controls the outlet on the No. 2 
Hydrafiner back into either No. 1 or No. 
2 cycling tanks. 

“T” is the No. 2 Hydrafiner recording 
amp or watt meter with exactly the same 
functions as outlined for “K”. 








KEEP YOUR STOCK MOVING! 


That’s a sound merchandising principle; and it’s even more to the 
point in the pulp mill where shut-downs can be costly. 

I-R Stock pumps are heavy-duty units built expressly for con- 
tinuous stock-moving service of all types—such as bull screen, 
blow-pit, and diffusor pumping, or broke-beater transfer. 

These pumps are available with either closed or open impellers 
as conditions may require. For stock feed to the paper machine, 
they may be equipped with an auxiliary feeder propeller and a 
take-off in the suction nozzle to maintain a constant delivery 
regardless of the level of stock in the chest. 

I-R Vertical stock pumps are recommended for situations where 
space is at a premium or where suction conditions would not be 


favorable for the horizontal type. 


Ingersoll-Rand manufacturers a full line of pumps to fit every 
phase of pulp and paper making. Send for catalog 7022, “Cen- 
trifugal Pumps for Pulp & Paper Mills.” Also call an I-R engineer 
—there’s one near you—who will gladly discuss your pumping 


problems with you. 


10-991 


_Ingersoll-Rand_ 
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“U™ and “U," are push-button stations 
which will start up No. 1 and No. 2 
Hydracycling tank propeller agitators. 
During refining, as pointed out before, 
the propellers are not in operation. How- 
ever, after refining is accomplished, the 
batch is then diluted to exact consistency 
and correct depth, by virtue of liquid 
level records “P’. Color, alum, and all 
other ingredients are then added, after 
which the propeller agitators are started 
and blending occurs in very short order. 

“V" and “V," are the Hydracycling 
tank dump valves directly into the ma- 
chine chest. 

“W" and “W," are two-way remote 
controlled white water valves for No. 1 
and No. 2 Hydracycling tanks. 

“X” is the recording consistency regu- 
lator. It should also record the white 
water valve movement and white water 
pressure; a two-dial instrument of this 
sort is worth several sets of eyes to the 
operator and we personally feel that a 
stock preparation system should not be 
without this extremely desirable instru- 
ment. 

“Y" is the stop-start push-button sta- 
tion for the machine chest propeller agi- 
tator. 

“Z” is the liquid level recorder in the 
machine chest. 

“AA” is the starting equipment for 
the machine chest stock pump to the regu- 
lating box above the jordan — whatever 
type the customer uses, be it propeller, 
agitator and a pump, or Agi-Flo — the 
conditions remain the same. 








POWER IS NO PROBLEM 


At Chicago Electric. In meeting power 
equipment and procurement problems you 
may consult us with the confidence that 
comes of dealing with craftsmen. Power 
units of every rating and type are han- 
dled with equal precision and skill. 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1327 W. Cermak Road, Chicago 8, Illinois 
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“BB” is the jordan stop-start push-but- 
ton station. 

“CC” is the jordan watt meter. 

We believe the advantages of central- 
ized controlling of the system can perhaps 
be best described as follows: 

1. The panel board is a very attrac: 
tive unit made to look sturdy and in one 
piece. It will add to the over-all appear- 
ance of any room in which it is located. 

2. Physical effort is reduced to a min- 
imum and the operator can concentrate 
mentally on the task of producing a uni- 
form stock. He stays in one place and does 
not have to move from place to place. 
Everything is in sight. 

3. The character of the work inter- 
ests a type of thinking worker who would 
not be satisfied to do heavy manual labor. 
The training period is short because no 
dependence is required on long beating 


experience. { 
4. The vigilance of the operator is 
kept high — otherwise the records will 


show any irregularity in his operation. 

5. The tour supervisor can spend less 
time in the stock preparation because 
when the inspection is made, he can 
quickly see what is going on and what 
has gone on during his absence due to 
the recording instruments on the panel 
board. 

6. Top staff on days have a good 
record of the operation and in the case 
of trouble on a non-standard production, 
can reconstruct the chain of events lead- 
ing up to the difficulty and are thus able 
to take the most direct method of pre- 
venting a recurrence. 

7. Labor costs are kept at a minimum, 
usually one-third to one-half of what they 
would be in an orthodox beater room. 
This one item alone shows the amortiza- 
tion of the cost of the panel board and 
instruments, is directly related to labor 
saving and considering that an investment 
of upwards of $50,000 is justified when 
saving the labor cost of one man around 
the clock. This, alone, would take care 
of the initial investment of even the most 
complicated control panel installation. In 
addition to this, the investment pays 100 
per cent return on the labor saving, year 
in and year out. 

8. Accident hazard becomes negli- 
gible, which, in turn, is reflected in bet- 
ter employee morale. 

9. It is much more readily possible 
to make a good sheet and then reproduce 
it months later. 

10. The instrumentation which is 
part of the remote controlling serves as 
a silent watchdobby on many factors, both 
before and after the stock preparation 
system and often shows up an irregular 
tendency in sufficient time to avoid sub- 
sequent trouble. 


Papermaking—An 
Art or a Science 


DR. FREDERICK FROST 


Director Research Laboratories, 
Ss. D. Warren Co. 


For years papermaking has been an art. 
Experts in papermaking without being 
able to explain the intercorrelation of the 





many variables are nevertheless able to 
make good paper. It is my belief that 
papermaking will become a science only 
when each variable of the process has been 
measured and defined and when the re. 
lationship between each variable and how 
each affects the other is thoroughly and 
completely understood. 

I should like to take a phase of paper. 
making and see if it is possible to make 
a reasonable explanation of the interplay 
of variables. I should like to offer for 
your consideration an explanation of 
formation. 

If we have a sheet of paper which is 
composed of fibers which are all equally 
spaced from each other, such a sheet will 
have perfect formation. If, however, these 
fibers are bunched or grouped in flocs, we 
have a wild formation. The problem, 
therefore, in producing a sheet of paper 
with an excellent formation is one of pro- 
ducing a sheet in which the distribution 
of the fibers is very even. In other words, 
the fibers must be well dispersed. 

I think you will agree with me there is 
a very close parallel between the operation 
of coating paper and the operation of 
making paper on a paper machine. In the 
process of coating, pigment and adhesive 
dispersed in water are spread evenly and 
uniformly upon an absorptive web of 
paper. In the process of making paper on 
the paper machine, we attempt to spread 
a dispersion of fibers and water evenly 
and uniformly on an absorptive wire. The 
techniques, of course, differ, in both proc- 
esses, although spreading coating with a 
scraper blade very closely parallels the 
spreading of a film of fibers and water 
with a slice. 

There is one main distinction. In coat- 
ing processes, the mineral particles in the 
coating and adhesive in the coating are 
dispersed or peptized before the coating 
is spread on the paper. Flocced coatings 
in which the materials used are aggregated 
into loose groups are considered unsatis- 
factory for coating. If coatings for this 
type were used the coating would be 
patchy and the distribution of the coat- 
ing on the sheet very uneven. 

The papermaker, on the other hand, is 
not disturbed when his suspension of fibers 
and water is flocculated into groups before 
his coating is spread by the slice on the 
wire. 

It seems to me that if it were possible 
to peptize or disperse fibers and water and 
maintain a stable dispersion, such as is 
maintained in coating, there would exist 
no problem of formation at all. 

If we spread a layer of water and fibers 
over a wire and if every fiber repels every 
other fiber, then every fiber will be equally 
spaced or distributed in the film of water 
over the wire. If we then remove the 
water from the wire, the fibers must settle 
on the wire in a pattern of perfect dis- 
persion or perfect formation. 

If, on the other hand, the fibers are 
flocculated in the layer of water spread 
across the surface of the wire and the 
water is then drained through the wire, 
the distribution of fibers will follow the 
pattern of flocculation and the sheets will 
be wild and will have a very poor for- 
mation. 
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Nonma-HOFFMANN 
EXTRA LIGHT PRECISION BEARINGS 
— available in both ball and roller 
types—offer engineers and designers 
the advantage of high anti-friction effi- 
ciency combined with compactness and 
light weight. In many cases, they have 
proved to be the only solution of prob- 
lems where friction-free operation must 
be had, in extremely restricted space. 


Made to inch dimensions, the ‘S” 
and “XLS” BALL BEARING series cover 
a size range from \” to 22)4” bore; and 
the “RXLS’’ ROLLER BEARING series 
ranges from 1 %" to 2244" bore. 

Our Field Engineers are at your serv- 
ice, to aid in selecting and applying 
these light bearings to your purposes. 
They will gladly put their experience 
to work for you. Write for the Catalog. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPORATION 
Stamford, Conn. Established 1911— Precision Ball, Roller and Thrust Bearings 


FIELD OFFICES: New York * Chicago + Cleveland * Cincinnati * Pittsburgh + Detroit 
Angeles * San Francisco + Seattle, Wash 





If we are to obtain a positive control of 
formation in high speed papermaking, our 
first requirement will be a method of dis- 
persing our fibers uniformly in the water 
just prior to the slice or just before we 
spread the water on the wire. If we can 
do this, then it should follow because 
there will be less time for flocculation to 
occur after the stock leaves the slice. 
Unless the shake is essential for aiding in 
the removal of water, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that. as our speeds increase, 
the necessity for a shake will be eliminated. 

There are two major approaches which 
are open to obtain a perfect dispersion 
of fibers and water in the pond directly 
behind the slice. One approach is a me- 
chanical approach. We need some new 
method of mechanically applying a force 
to a suspension of water and fibers which 
can be installed in the pond and which 
will effectively disperse the fibers without 
causing irregularities of the flow of stock 
under the slice. If such a method can be 
designed the problem of obtaining excel- 
lent formation at high speed should be 
largely eliminated if we are not forced to 
increase the consistency to a point where 
flocculation will take place after the dis- 
persed stock is spread on the wire. 

The other approach is chemical. If it 
were possible to peptize by chemical means 
the dispersion of fibers and water so that 
every fiber repelled every other fiber, then 
flocculation could not take place. No agi- 
tation would be necessary and regardless 
of speed or the amount of water carried, 
as long as the amount of water was sufh- 


cient to separate each fiber, our formation 
would always be perfect. 


It is my belief that much fruitful work - 


could be done in developing a high speed 
paper machine which would operate on 
the principle of mechanically dispersing 
the fibers in the pond and I further be- 
lieve much fruitful work could be done 
in developing chemical methods of dispers- 
ing fibers, or water. 

If it were possible to develop one or 
both of these methods, it would seem to 
me that we could change that part of the 
paper operation which controls the for- 
mation of a sheet from an art to a science 
and this accomplishment would mean that 
the problem of consistently producing 
sheets of excellent formation at high speed 
would be solved. 


Lubrication of Antifriction 
Bearings 


DONALD T. ACORN 
Secony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


Upon examination of a typical anti- 
friction bearings, we find the following 
component parts: 

1. The outer ring with the acourately 
ground and lapped raceway. 

2. The inner ring with its accurately 
ground and lapped raceway. 

3. A set of precision-made balls where 
diameter variation limits of balls are in 
the magnitude of 0.00005” (five one-hun- 
dred thousandths of an inch.) 

4. An accurately made separator or 
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cage designed to space the balls or rollers 
in the bearing. 

In the operation of antifriction bear- 
ings, lubrication is of outstanding impor- 
tance. 

The function of lubricants in anti- 
friction bearings may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Protect the accurately ground and 
highly polished surfaces from rusting 
and corrosion. 

2. Minimize the friction resulting from 
the contact and slippage between the mov- 
ing parts. 

3. Minimize metallic contact between 
the moving elements and their raceways. 

4. Aid in dissipation of heat. 

5. Aid in sealing the bearing against 
the entrance of contaminants. 

The following characteristics -are re- 
quired of a lubricating oil for antifriction* 
bearings: 

1. High chemical stability is necessary 
to prevent the formation of deposits or 
acidic materials, which would destroy 
bearing surfaces. 

2. Good demulsihility or water sep- 
arating characteristic, particularly when 
bearings are lubricated from a circulating 
system. 

3. Proper viscosity for the operating 
speeds and temperatures. 

4. Good anti-wear or film strength 
characteristics are particularly important 
when heavy or shock leads are encoun- 
tered. 

5. Adequate adhesiveness for protec- 
tion during idleness. 
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Grease Lubrication 

Under certain conditions, the plastic 
nature of a soap-thickened oil is prefer- 
able to the fluidity of the lubricating oil 
itself. Such a mixture of oil and soap 
constitutes a grease and the resulting lu- 
bricant is capable of forming a plastic 
film, thus minimizing friction, wear, 
power consumption, leakage, etc., under 
more or less unfavorable operating or me- 
chanical conditions. 

There are several classes of service 
where grease is generally recommended. 

1. Where mechanical design (some- 
times accompanied by high operating tem- 
peratures) would result in excessive oil 
leakage, high oil consumption and, in cer- 
tain industries, contamination or staining 
of the finished product. 

2. Where mechanical design does not 
prevent the entrance of grit or water into 
the lubricating areas. Correctly selected 
greases provide a partial seal and help 
prevent wear. 

3. Where application of lubricant is 
infrequent or hazardous, due to the num- 
ber of bearings and their inaccessibility. 

4. Where low operating speeds and 
heavy pressures hinder the ready forma: - 
tion and continued maintenance of ade: 
quate separating films. 

Characteristics of a satisfactory grease 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Uniformity 

2. Purity 

3. Stability 3 
4. Correct consistency under operat- 


ing conditions. 





5. Suitable behavior in presence of 
moisture or water. 


Types of Grease 
The three most 
grease are: 
1. Lime base 
2. Soda base 
3. Metallic soap base (Al, Pb, Li) 


Selection of Type 

When selecting a type of grease for ser- 
vice, the following operating conditions 
should be considered: 

1. Agitation 

2. Length of service 

3. Operating temperatures 

4. Water, moisture 

5. Excessive throw or leakage 


common types of 


Handling and Storage of Grease 

Cleanliness is a “must” in the handling 
and storage of grease. Dust, dirt and 
contamination promote failure of bearings. 
Grease passages become clogged and pre- 
vent grease from reaching the bearings. 
Ball and roller bearings with their fine 
finish and precision fit become pitted and 
fail if dirt particles get in between the 
highly polished races and the balls or 
rollers. 


Packing of Ball and Roller Bearings 

Improper grease packing of ball and 
roller bearings is one of the most com- 
mon causes of over-heating and failure. 
If the bearing space is completely filled 
with grease, the balls or rollers have to 
force their way through it. 

Properly packed antifriction bearings 





—ANY NUMBER OF BODIES 


In this installation, bodies happen to be rub- 
ber lined acid tanks. Built for any liquid or 
gas, in 500, 750, 1000 gal. capacities. It’s 
the Dempster-Dumpster system of low cost mate- 
rials handling - one truck hoisting unit handles 
any number of a dozen different types of 
regular or special types of bodies to suit your 
requirements, up to 10 cubic yards capacity. 
Write for catalog now. 


BlUPSya 
SJUWIPSVEN 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC. 
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Knoxville 17 Tennessee, U. S. A. 


will often save enough power costs to pay 
the lubricating cost. 
Grease Seals 

Most antifriction bearing housings are 


made with tight seals. Forcing grease 
into them under high pressure with a 
grease gun may burst the seals. When the 
seals are once ruined, the bearing will 
leak until the seals are repaired. Many 
leaky bearings are caused by careless 
greasing. With correct grease and tight 
seals, many bearings need only to be 
greased twice a year, and for some types 
of operation this period may be longer. 
With poor or. broken seals, constant 
checking is required, more grease is con- 
sumed and more grease comes out. 

In such locations as in electric motors 
where grease can get on the windings and 
cause deterioration, or when grease can 
get on the product being manufactured, 
this carelessness may well be a vital factor. 

A properly greased ball or roller bear- 
ing should be about one-third full in the 
bearing space. The grease in the sealing 
space is not in contact with the running 
balls or rollers and this space should be 
full. 

Since the capacity of many bearings is 
seldom known by the user, it is difficult to 
measure the correct quantity to be fed to 
each bearing. The most practical method 
is to remove the drain plug, pump new 
grease in at the grease fittings until it 
comes out at the drain plug, then run the 
bearing for about five minutes. This per- 
mits the bearing to force out all the ex- 
cess grease. The drain plug should then 
be replaced. 

With tight seals, normal temperatures, 
and the correct grease, many bearings 
may then be regreased at 4 to 6 month 
intervals. This takes time to do prop- 
erly—on the other hand, improper pack- 
ing may require daily care and take up 
much more time in the long run. 

Use of improper lubricants—Most 
plants require more than one type of grease 
for antifriction bearing lubrication. Use 
of the wrong type of grease in a bearing 
may result in one or more of the follow- 
ing results: 

Leakage 

Breakdown of lubricant 

Corrosion of bearing parts 

Stalled bearings 

Bearing damage 

The most practical way to prevent such 
misuse of lubricants is to have only prop- 
erly trained personnel handling lubri- 
cants. Frequently, different types of fit 
tings are used on bearings requiring dif- 
ferent types of grease. By using only one 
type grease in a gun, which is properly 
marked, and equipped with the correct 
coupling to correspond with the bearing 
fittings—-many misuses of grease may be 
avoided. 


Modern Dryer Bearing 
Lubricating Systems 
EDWIN M. MAY 
Bowser Company, Inc. 
Bowser pioneered the idca of an oil 
circulating and filtering system for dryer 


and calendar bearings about 1920 when 
an installation was made on a small ma- 
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chine in Wisconsin. True, the bearings 
were not everything they should have 
been, but this first system opened the 
eyes of those who saw it work. It dem- 
onstrated that with bearings of suitable 
design and construction, either plain or 
antifriction type, which would not per- 
mit leakage of the oil and using the proper 
lubricant practically all the lubrication 
troubles heretofore encountered could be 
eliminated. 

Furthermore, there were noticeable de- 
creases in power consumption due to re- 
duction of friction. For properly de- 
signed plain bearings and with the oil con- 
tinuously applied at a controlled and fixed 
viscosity, the coefficient of friction is 
normally of the magnitude of .002-.0025. 
With grease lubricated bearings which 
commonly operate with an appreciably 
greater drag, the minimum coefficient of 
friction is .005 to .01. The power saving 
on a machine may therefore be in the 
above order. While power savings are 
significant and enter appreciably into the 
over-all economy of the mill, actually the 
primary advantage of circulating systems 
rest in the surety of proper lubrication 
and elimination of machine outage due to 
lubrication difficulties. 

Still another advantage of the circu- 
lation system is that it makes for “safety 
first.” Being as it is fully automatic, the 
hazard of having an oiler climbing around 
the moving parts of a machine is entirely 
eliminated. 

With the trend in modern mill design 
towards the use of antifriction bearings, 
the function of oil in circulation acting as 
a coolant as well as internal cleanliness 
due to the flushing action of the oil. So 
whether the bearings are plain or anti- 
friction, their life is naturally indefinitely 
prolonged. 

The above advantages all combine to 
greatly reduce maintenance costs at the 
same time. 

In a great many machines, one oil circu- 
lating syst¢m is used for bearings and 
calendars in some cases also includes gears. 
Some manufacturers have equipped their 
dryer gears with housings that are fully 
enclosed. This makes possible the ap- 
plication of an oil circulating and filter- 
ing system to furnish a continuous supply 
of oil at the point of mesh. 

On some of the earlier machines so 
built, as stated above, the gears operated 
on the same system as the dryer bearings. 
However, subsequent operation has shown 
that it is better to segregate the gears— 
using systems that are of the same general 
type as those used on the dryer bearings. 

This same may be said for calendar 
lubrication. In fact, there is a definite 
trend to segregate the lubricating systems 
for the dryer bearings, calendar bearings 
and gears. 


In general the oiling system will com- 
prise the following major equipment. A 
combination receiving tank and gravity 
filter, two motor-driven pumps; (one a 
spare), a pressure tank, and in some cases, 
an oil cooler. 

Modifications of the above are a sep- 
arate receiving tank, two pressure filters 
(one a spare), two pumps and one pres- 
sure tank. 
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In the case of small tissue machines 
and/or Yankee dryers, the latter type of 
system is furnished as a “packaged” unit, 
that is, it is all connected up complete 
before it is shipped to the mill. This 
greatly reduces the installation costs and 
saves time and space. 

In a system using the combination re- 
ceiving tank and gravity filters, which is 
now standard for all large machines, the 
drains from the bearings are piped to a 
common header on both sides of the ma- 
chine. They must be so pitched that 
there are no oil pockets and the oil will 
readily flow by gravity to the inlet screen 


boxes, the screens being removable one 
at a time for cleaning. 

After leaving the latter, the oil flow is 
deflected downward by a baffle and then 
rises to an overflow weir to the filter- 
ing compartment. In the settling compart- 
ment is a steam coil which may or 
may not be required depending on local 
conditions. In no case should the heat- 
ing steam be over 50 psi, 10 to 15 psi 
being preferred. In this same compart- 
ment is also an automatic water ejector for 
the removal of free water. 

The filtering compartment contains the 
required number of filter units which 
have the necessary total area to permit 


boxes of the receiving tank. There are 


usually from two to five of these screen the desired flow rate. These units are 











The safety factors built into Naylor 
light-weight pipe have made it 
outstanding in paper mill service. The 
exclusive Lockseam Spiralweld provides 
the reason. Acting as a continuous 
expansion joint, this structure absorbs 
shock loads, vibration, expansion and 
contraction . . . making possible 
economies with safety in using Naylor 
light-weight pipe on jobs normally 
requiring heavier wall pipe. For stock 
lines, pulp lines, white water lines, 
compressed air lines, it will pay you to 
specify Naylor light-weight pipe. 


YOU'RE SAFE 
With NAYLOR 
in Paper Mill 


Write for Naylor Catalog No. 44 


NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 
1236 East 92nd Street « Chicago ‘19, Iilinois 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenve « New York 17, N.Y. 
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rectangular in shape and are one inch 
wide. Each will have an effective filter 
are varying, from a total of 3 square feet 
in the smallest size of 6 square feet in 
the largest. They are constructed so that 
they may be removed from the filter for 
changing the cloth bag with which they 
are covered, without shutting down the 
system. 

As the cloth bags on the units become 
fouled with foreign matter, the level of 
dirty oil rises. This increase in level, 
when it reaches a certain height, serves as 
a tell-tale to the operator that the cloths 
require changing. For this reason, this 
compartment is provided with a head 
gauge which tells the level of dirty oil 
at a glance. 

These filter bags are fabricated from 
a cloth that will filter down to above five 
microns. 

After filtration the oil passes to the 
clean oil or pump suction compartment. 
This is equipped with a float suction 
which is connected to the pumps. 

The oil is then pumped to the distribu- 
tion headers and eight feed oilers which 
feed direct to the bearings. 

On the discharge of the pump is con- 
nected a pressure tank. The function of 
this tank is to maintain the desired pres- 
sure on the supply lines and to control the 
operation of the pumps. This tank is 
filled about 2/3 full of oil before starting 
and approximately 35 to 45 lb. air pres- 
sure from the mill air supply is put in 
through an opening in the top and the air 
supply then closed. 








Control Slime with— 
PM 32 POWDER 


Bactericide and 
Fungicide 


Odorless — Safe 
Efficient— Soluble 


Mills using PM 32 Powder 
have reduced their costs of 
complete slime control to 
$.025 — $.05 per A. D. ton 
in both Acid and Alkaline 


systems. 


FALLS CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
OCONTO FALLS, WIS. 











On an air arm on the upper end are 
mounted three pressure switches and a 
pressure gauge. 

The first switch controls the operation 
of the service pump. Should this fail and 
the pressure drop below the predetermined 
minimum, then the second switch cuts in 
the spare pump. Should both pumps fail 
(a very, very remote poss.bility), the 
third switch gives an alarm on a continu- 
ous ringing gong. 

In the type of system employing pres- 
sure filters, the scheme of operation is 
generally the same. The dirty oil receiv- 
ing tank is constructed like the combina- 
tion gravity filter, receiving tank, except 
the filter compartment is omitted. How- 
ever, on the discharge line from the pump 
is located‘a pair of pressure filters, one for 
service and one a spare. This is necessary 
as this plate (or unit) type of pressure 
filter cannot have its bags changed while 
it is in operation, as can the gravity filter. 
In order to notify the operator when the 
filter needs cleaning, a differential pres- 
sure switch, connected to a continuous 
ringing gong, is located on a by-pass line 
around the filters. From the filters the 
oil passes to the lines leading to the bear- 
ings, and a pressure tank with controls 
for the pump is connected into this line 
just beyond the filters. 

In some of the more recent installations 
an oil cooler, using water as a cooling 
medium, is inserted beyond the pressure 
tank. 

The self-contained (or “Packaged™). lu- 
brication unit as used on small machines, 
operates on the same principle as the pres- 
sure filter system. It is furnished with 
one filter and it can, therefore, only be 
cleaned when the system is shut down. 
The filter has, however, a by-pass around 
it with a differential pressure switch con- 
nected to an alarm gong to indicate that 
cleaning time is near. 

Should the operator fail to heed this 
warning, a relief valve set a few pounds 
higher than the switch, will at least per- 
mit of the circulation of the oil. 

If filtration to a higher degree than 
that mentioned above is required, a new 
type of expendable cellulose cartridge filter 
which will remove all colloidal and other 
particles down to about 1 micron in size 
may be used. This filter supplements the 
action of the gravity or pressure cloth 
bag filters mentioned above and may be 
placed between the pump and pressure 
tank. 

There are two methods of controlling 
the oil flow to the individual bearing. One 
is by the use of the conventional type of 
gravity sight feed oiler (known as the 
number 4-A). In this oiler, which is 
placed on top of the bearing, the oil is 
under pressure to regulating needle valve 
only. From this point on, it feeds to the 
bearing by gravity. This oiler is used 
mostly on two-high machines. 

On the modern stack dryer the type 
4-A oiler may be used, but the other style, 
known as the Fig. 817 pressure oiler has 
many advantages over it. 

The Fig. 817 may be placed on the 
stack so that the oiler walking along the 
operating floor will have control and visi- 
bility at eye-level. 

Its use does away with the necessity of 


the oiler or operator climbing up on the 
stack to see if the oil is being fed to the 
bearing. 

The Fig. 817 oiler has a needle valve 
adjustment. It consists of a floating pis- 
ton on a tapered stem operating inside of 
a heavy glass tube protected by a steel 
casing.’ Obviously, if more or less oil is 
required, by opening or closing the 
needle valve, the piston raises or lowers to 
increase or decrease the escape opening 
for the oil. The spring on top of the 
piston is of very low tension, just enough 
to start the piston back to the closed posi- 
tion when oil supply is shut off. 

Another advantage of this pressure oiler 
is that oil is under system pressure right 
into the bearing. 

On most dryer and calendar bearings, 
whether of the plain or antifriction type, 
the conventional amount of the oil feed is 
one quart per minute per bearing. Yan- 
kee dryer bearings having a much greater 
load and, of course, a greater projected 
area, usually require about 3 gallons per 
minute each. 

On these bearings the control is ob- 
tained by means of globe valve placed 
ahead of a sight flow indicator of the 
swinging vane type. 

Gear mesKes, depending on their width 
of face and speed, will require from one 
to two quarts per minute each. 


The Mildewproofing of 
Paper Mill Felts 


FREDERIC A. SODERBERG 
Head of Paper Department 
General Dyestuff Corporation 


For years our paper laboratory had been 
troubled by the deterioration of felt 
squares used to press water out of dyeings. 
After prolonged service, these felts became 
harsh to the touch and holes appeared. 
In studying the problem, thirty-six, twelve 
inch squares were cut from a new felt. 
Twelve were impregnated with Preventol 
GD Dihydroxydichlordiphenylmethane, 12 
with a mercuric compound, and 12 were 
left untreated. After a period of constant 
use, the untreated and mercuric treated 
felts became harsh, lost tensile strength, 
and holes appeared in the area which con- 
tacted the paper dyeings. Those impreg- 
nated with Preventol GD were soft, main- 
tained their original tensile strength, and 
ng evidence of mildew action was appar- 
ent. 

Practical Mill Trials 

The next step, naturally, was to select 
a mill where extreme felt loss had heen 
encountered and where it was definitely 
established that biological rot was respon- 
sible. Fortunately, at this particular time 
one of the plants in the midwest was 
desperately in need of something which 
would render their felts impervious to 
mildew. A trial application on one of its 
machines resulted in an increase of felt 
life from six days to twenty-two and 
twenty-eight days on blankets from the 
same manufacturer used in rotation. In 
order to satisfy himself regarding the ef- 
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hundreds of tons of digester fittings, fabricated parts, cen- 
trifugally cast pipe and related castings of these types. Misco 
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suited to particular conditions. Numerous patterns are avail- 
able for immediate use, and other designs can be quickly 
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ectiveness of this product, the superin- 
tendent ran the next felt without treat- 
ment. However, it was necessary to remove 
it after six days of operating time. The 
records of several mills manufacturing 
diversified products may be of interest. 
Case I (Specialty Mill) 

A study of the running time of untreat- 
ed felts during the summer months pro- 
duced these averages: 


MS Danes Gi ck shies 22 days 
DU Gas cs da eee ss 18 days 
RE An ed np gS RS and 4 days 
DE on Gh wale beatin ax 5 days 
II Sire i's Se nie 00-0 8 6 days 


Preventol treated felts were then placed 


on two machines with the following 
results : 
PUNE oe Se asides oes 28 days 


August 22 days (defective press roll) 

The management decided to treat all 
felts on one machine and found that 
where 15 felts were used in 1944 only 7 
were required in 1945. 


Case II (Yankee Machine Mill) 
Machine A ’ 


Bottom Felt: 
OO Eee 9.8 days 
Mercuric Treated ... 19.6 days 


Preventol GD Treated 24.0 days 


Top Felt: 
ee Se ee 32.2 days 
Preventol Treated .. 41.4 days 


Machine B 
Ltoentad-. 2. oceccres 19 days 
Mercuric Treated .... 18 days 


Case III (Board Mill) 

Several bottom felts were impregnated: 
Average Untreated .. 7.5 days 
Average Preventol GD 
ya go 11.3 days 


Case [V (Tissue Mill) 
Increase in felt life when Preventol 
GD was used: 
12 month period ...... 22.0% 
May to October ...... 34.0% 


Origin of Mildew 

The organisms which cause felt deter- 
ioration are generally found in the water 
supply or in the air around the machine. 
It is also true that many of the materials 
used in paper manufacture collect on the 
felts and form excellent feeding grounds 
for these growths. Slime which may be 
found in other parts of the system often 
breaks away and is deposited upon the 
felt. In the absence of any treatment, 
these colonies continue to grow and lower 
the efficiency of the press operation. 

Do not be misled into believing that 
mildew action is not taking place simply 
because green or brown patches do not 
appear on the surface of the felt. The 
action of these organisms upon the indi- 
vidual felt fibers gradually decreases their 
tensile strength until complete disintegra- 
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tion occurs. A rip or a tear which might 
otherwise be attributed to mechanical wear 
or faulty manufacture can be caused by 
invisible mildew action. One of the most 
interesting applications of this product 
occurred in a plant where the management 
was certain that mildew was non-existent. 
The treatment of all their felts on one 
machine during a period of seven months 
gave them a bonafide increase in felt life 
of over 20 per cent. 
Preparation and Application 

The methods of preparation and appli- 
cation generally employed are fairly simple 
and should not disrupt mill procedure or 
inconvenience the operating personnel. A 
solution of Preventol GD is applied to a 
new felt after the latter has been shrunk 
into position. This may pe done by 
means of a dipper, spray pipe or immer- 
sion of the felt. By forming a pond di- 
rectly before the press roll, complete im- 
pregnation can be obtained. This treat- 
ment is followed by a weak solution of 
acid which serves to precipitate the 
Dihydroxydichlordiphenylmethane on the 
wool. The usual papermaking operations 
then continue without further interrup- 
tions. Inherent resistance of this product 
to leaching, will, under ordinary condi- 
tions, insure protection throughout the 
normal life of the blanket. Preventol GD 
is nontoxic, nonirritating, and does not 
hydrolyze at high temperatures. These 
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features are extremely important to those 
in the production end of the paper indus- 
try who must constantly endeavor to 
eliminate operational hazards. 
Moth Proofing 

Quite apart from the question of mil- 
dewproofing, Preventol GD has demon- 
strated excellent protection against the 
attack of moths. Preliminary tests show 
that woolen felts containing approximately 
2 per cent of this material based on the 
dry weight of wool, become immune to 
the depredations of moths and carpet 


beetles. While moth proofing is of little 
interest once the felt has been placed in 
position on the machine, it is decidedly 
worthwhile whenever it becomes necessary 
to store felts for a long period of time. 


The procedure which has been outlined 
entails the expenditure of less than three 
dollars per hundred pounds of felt. Very 
little figuring is required to estimate the 
slight increase in felt life necessary to 
absorb that amount, particularly when one 
application is generally sufficient for sat- 
isfactory immunization. 








Abridgments in this section are from 
papers presented at the fall meet- 
ing of The Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry held 
in Detroit, Mich., September 
26-28, 1946. 











Pulpwood Supplies 
of the United States 


H. R. JOSEPHSON, Assistant Chief 
Division of Forest Economics 
U. S. Forest Service 


Timber resources of the United States 
are steadily declining in both quantity and 
quality. To the pulp and paper industry 
the shrinkage in available timber resources 
is of primary significance since wood sup- 
ply is perhaps the most vital production 
factor in the industry. 


According to recent compilations of the 
Forest Service, the 461 million acres of 
commercial timber lands in this country 
now contain about 1,600 billion board 
feet of saw timber, or 316 billion cubic 
feet. The total stand of all timber, in- 
cluding both- saw-timber trees and pole- 
timber trees, is estimated at 470 billion 
cubic feet, or the equivalent of about 
51% billion cords. Although earlier fig- 
ures on timber resources are not strictly 
comparable because of changes in stand- 
ards and less adequate prior coverage, such 
estimates as are available indicate that in 
the last four decades saw-timber resources 
of the nation have declined by nearly 
one-half. 

Of the stands remaining today, about 
65 per cent of the saw timber, and 51 per 
cent of all timber, is in the West. The 
South has 28 per cent of the total stand, 
and the North 21 per cent. Since the 
West has less than a quarter of the com- 
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APCO Single Stage 
Terbine Troe Pump 


The APCO Pump —available in capacities to 
150 G.P.M. and heads to 600 feet — is the 
highest development of the Turbine-Type Pump. 
Handles any free flowing liquid including NON- 
LUBRICATING liquids almost indefinitely with- 
out wear. Distinguished on small capacity, high 
head duties — water supply, Boiler Feed, Condensation 
Return, “Circulating, Transfer, Booster, Self Priming, 
Marine, Distillery, Dairy, Special Metal — "100!" Duties. 
Delivers with slight change in capacity against drastic 


AURORA CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
A complete line, notable for streamline coordination 
between — and shells, including Horizontally Split 
and Two Stage, Side Suction, Vertical, @ Replaceable cover 

Non-Clog, Mixed Flow, Special Design, etc. plates 





Simple — Wear-Free — 
Compact 


High Efficiency 
Silent Operation 
Will not vapor-bind 






Hydraulically Balanced 
Accessible 
High Suction Lift 


No Metal-to-Metal 
contact 


High Pressure per stage 
Double Suction 
Precision Shafts 


Two outboard ball 
bearings 


@ Right or Left hand 
operation 
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mercial timber growing area of the coun- 
try, we may expect that as western virgin 
timber is cut out eastern forests will more 
and more become the primary source of 
new timber growth. 


Forests of this country under manage- 
ment are capable of producing more than 
enough timber to meet probable domestic 
requirements, plus allowances for exports 
and military security. But better forestry 
cannot immediately step up growth to new 
levels. It will take decades to build up 
and improve the species composition of 
stands in the eastern United States, and 
it will take good cutting practices to in- 
sure that western old-growth stands are 
left in reasonably productive condition. 
The continued deterioration in the na- 
tion's forest growing stocks, coupled with 
high levels of potential requirements for 
lumber and many other forest commodi- 
ties, indicates that the pulp and paper in- 
dustry will be faced with increasing com- 
petition and higher prices for its wood 
supply. 

To your industry, which is pretty well 
tied to present sites by large capital invest- 
ments, the status of local supplies of par- 
ticular species means even more than the 
decline in the nation’s total timber re- 
sources, significant though the over-all de- 
cline may be to forest industries. The 
stand of the more important pulping spe- 
cies—southern pine, spruce, balsam fir and 
hemlock—in terms of saw timber repre- 
sent about 363 billion board feet, or 23 
per cent of the total saw-timber stand of 
all species. But even these figures which 
show the existence of large volumes of 
suitable pulping timber do not tell the full 
story for the pulp industry or for indi- 
vidual mills faced by increasing competi- 
tion for local available wood supplies. 
Most of the country’s timber will remain 
unavailable to your industry because of 
such factors as location, species or owner- 
ship by competing users. 

There are many pulp mills in the North- 
east and the Lake States which are feel- 
ing the pinch of restricted pulpwood sup- 
plies, and there are other mills which will 
shortly be faced with similar wood pro- 
curement problems. Perhaps the most 
acute situation is faced by those using 
spruce and balsam fir. But in the South, 
now quantitatively the most important 
regional source of pulpwood, local short- 
ages of suitable timber are also becoming 
evident. In the last decade saw-timber 
stands in the lower South declined in 
volume by an estimated 14 per cent, and 
sawmills have been increasingly forced 
into competition with pulp mills for trees 
which formerly were considered too small 
for sawlogs. In the Pacific Northwest, a 
shrinkage of nearly 20 per cent in stands 
of Douglas fir in the past decade is lead- 
ing to increased use of western hemlock 
for lumber. Since roughly two-thirds of 
the pulpwood cut represents saw-timber 
sizes, such facts mean that the pulp in- 
dustry is likely to be faced with increas- 
ing competition for wood supplies, higher 
wood procurement costs, and a smaller 
backlog of currently used species than it 
could count on in the past. 

In the past we have depended upon 
foreign sources for many forest products, 
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and for at least the past three or four 
decades, this country has been on a net 
import basis for wood. Except in the war 
years, we exported more lumber than we 
imported, but for many years we im- 
ported more than half our total consump- 
tion of pulpwood, pulp, and paper. With 
the wartime disruptions of foreign trade, 
however, imports of these latter products 
dropped to less than a third of our total 
consumption. 

In the foreseeable future, it does not 
seem probable that foreign countries can 
greatly increase recent shipments into this 
country of either lumber or pulpwood, 
pulp and paper. Since the increase in 
domestic requirements for pulpwood may 
easily total several million cords, this 
means that pulpwood drain on domestic 
forests is likely to be substantially in- 
creased. 

Since migration of pulp mills to new 
areas richer in pulping species is not pos- 
sible for most of the industry, the answer 
to the problem of expanding pulpwood 
supplies lies in the search for new do- 
mestic sources. Fortunately this may be 
accomplished by several means, including 
the expanded use of little used or pre- 
viously unutilized timber species, the in- 
creased use of logging and industrial wood 
waste, the use of thinnings and tree crops 
from better-managed forest lands, and by 
improved technological processes. 

How far the industry will go in utiliz- 
ing other species depends upon both com- 
petitive and technological factors. Prog- 
ress has been made in broadening the 
species base for pulp, and there are large 
possibilities in this field. In eastern for- 
ests there are enormous supplies of hard- 
woods such as sweetgum, tupelo, maple, 
beech, birch, oak, and other species. The 
volume of hardwood saw timber is esti- 
mated at 299 billion board feet, or 54 per 
cent of the total saw-timber volume in 
the East. In terms of cubic feet, the pro- 
portion is even higher. 

Largely because of the preference for 
softwoods on the part of lumber pro- 
ducers, the paper industry and other tim- 
ber users, the proportion of these hard- 
woods has been steadily increasing. In 
the deep South, for example, pine grow- 
ing stock decreased by 4 per cent between 
the early 1930’s and 1945, whereas hard- 
woods increased in volume by 5 per cent. 
In the Lake States softwood volumes 
dropped more than 20 per cent in the 
last decade, but hardwood volumes de- 
clined less than 4 per cent. 

As a result of such trends, hardwoods 
now predominate in most eastern forests. 
Greater use of these hardwoods for fiber- 
board and paper would enlarge the supply 
of timber available to the pulp and paper 
industry; heavier cutting of these species 
would in turn tend to increase the propor- 
tion of both good quality hardwood and 
softwood species. 

Increased use of forest waste also rep- 
resents tremendous possibilities. It is esti- 
mated that in 1944 about 4 billion cubic 
feet of timber or roughly 44 million cords, 
was left on the ground during logging 
operations or wasted during primary man- 
ufacture of timber products. Nor does 
this include an estimated 2 billion cubic 


feet of such wood material used for fuel. 
Four billion cubic feet of unutilized waste 
wood is the equivalent of roughly one- 
third of the total 1944 commodity drain 
for all wood products. It is roughly 
three times as great as the total domestic 
drain for pulpwood. In the Pacific North- 
west alone, logging and manufacturing 
waste in 1944 totaled more than 1 billion 
cubic feet, or nearly five times as much 
as the total annual pulpwood consump- 
tion in that region. In addition to such 
manufacturing waste, other very large 
volumes are lost annually in the form of 
cull trees and normal mortality losses in 


our largely unmanaged forests. 


In view of the wide distribution of 


wood waste throughout the country and 
the unprofitability of collecting and trans- 
porting most waste material, it is not to be 
expected that the pulp and paper industry 
would be able to utilize all or even the 
major part of the timber waste. For both 
economic and technological reasons, logs 
and larger pulpwood sizes obtained from 
heavy cuttings are preferred. But opera- 
tions of those companies relogging cut- 
over lands or utilizing sawmill waste in- 
dicate some of the potentialities in this 
field. 

If .expectations for increased pulp and 
paper requirements are realized and fu- 
ture domestic drain for pulpwood exceeds 
recent production levels by several mil- 
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Use Magnus Beatex to Get More Uniformly 
Defibered and Hydrated Stock 





Easy Cure for 
Sticking Size 


If you've been having difficulties with 
size sticking to calender rolls, use Magnus 
58 to lubricate the size mix. This high titer 
neutral soap is compatible with all types of 
sizes. Very little is required to effectively 
end sticking troubles. For example, on a 
typical starch size, 50 Ibs. of starch to 175 
gallons of water, only 2 Ibs. of Magnus 
58 is needed. Magnus 58 has proved particu- 
larly serviceable on casein sizes, where it 
also helps stop smearing and tends to close 
up pin holes. 
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This neutral synthetic surface-active agent 
acts to speed up defibering and hydration, 
insuring much more uniformity in shorter 
beating periods. It tends to provide a much 
freer stock. Interlacing of fibers is improved, 
so that short fibers and fillers are more 
readily retained. 

Magnus Beatex forms. no free alkali in 
solution and does not affect the pH of the 
stock. It is completely compatible with all 
materials used in furnish or sizing. 

It is also an excellent dispersing agent 
for use on stock with high percentages of 
furnish containing wax, ink and other for- 
eign matter. 


Look to the Source 
for Oil Burner Troubles 


Get beyond the clogged screens, erratic 
valves, carbonized burner nozzles and the 
other troubles that come from sludge deposits 
in your oil storage tanks. Get rid of the sludge 
with Magnus Clerex. One pint to each 400 
gallons of oil will completely disperse sludge 
deposits. One 
pint to each 1,000 
gallons of new oil 
will stop sludge 
from forming. 


Magnus Chemi- 
cal Co., 192 South 
Ave., Garwood, 
N. J. In Canada . 
—Magnus Chem- 
icals, Ltd., 4040 
Rue Masson, 
Montreal 36, Que. 
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lion cords, the finding of sufficient suit- 
able timber will be one of the most, if 
not the most, important problems of ex- 
pansion. In certain parts of the country 
where mills are concentrated competition 
for available pulpwood is already intense 
and is likely soon to become so in other 
localities. The trend toward consolida- 
tion of private forest holdings for long- 
term management, particularly evident in 
the South and in the Pacific Northwest, is 
likely to curtail open market supplies of 
pulpwood. New pulp operations founded 
on traditional methods and accepted spe- 
cies are likely to have increasing difficulty 
in acquiring a suitable timber base. 

Low-cost wood will be necessary if the 
julp and paper industry is to reach its 
votential capacity, and if pulp mills are 
to maintain and improve their competitive 
position with other producers and with 
competitive products. 

The industry has already made very 
considerable progress in improving forest 
practices. The Southern Pulpwood Con- 
servation Association, for example, has 
brought about marked improvements in 
cutting practices on both company and 
other private lands. For the country as 
a whole, recent studies of the Forest Serv- 
ice indicate that about 33 per cent of the 
cutting on pulp company lands may be 
rated good or better, compared with only 
8 per cent for all private lands. But there 
is much room for improvement and a 
great need for better cutting practices on 
both company lands and other timber 
areas. 

Nearly 15 million acres of commercial 
forests are now owned by the pulp and 
paper industry. This is about 4.3 per 
cent ‘of the 345 million acres of private 
commercial forest lands in this country. 

Although the importance of good for- 
estry on company lands is increasingly 
recognized, not so generally apparent is 
the desirability of promoting timber pro- 
duction on other private and public for- 
est areas from which the pulp industry 
has been obtaining as much as three- 
fourths or more of its wood supply. A 
substantial amount of industry ownership 
is needed to safeguard its pulpwood sup- 
ply and to create a favorable bargaining 
position, but at the same time, there are 
various reasons why pulp companies prob- 
ably will not acquire sufficient timberlands 
to provide all the pulpwood they need. 


In view of this interdependence among 
forest ownerships, the pulp and paper 
industry has a very strong interest in the 
forestry programs of both private and 
public agencies. To be effective, such 
programs must build up forest growing 
stock where it is inadequate or of in- 
ferior composition by halting the cutting 
of good-quality immature timber, and by 
curtailing “high-grading™ that deteriorates 
the quality of growing stock. Forests 
need to be improved by such measures as 
selective cutting, and adequately protected 
against fire and other destructive agencies. 

To promote better cutting and manage- 
ment, much more is needed in the way of 
education and technical assistance to 
private owners. This will not be easy, 
for 44% million owners of varied types 
hold the nation’s forest resources. Small 
holdings of less than 5,000 acres, aver- 
aging only 62 acres per holding, represent 
the crux of the timber-growing and wood 
procurement problem, since -these account 
for three-fourths of all private forest 
lands. Where self-interest or education 
and public aids are not effective, some 
public control of cutting practices or pub- 
lic acquisition will be needed to insure 
that forests are kept productive. In the 
years ahead, we will need more forestry 


if we are to meet potential requirements 


while at the same time building up the 
country’s forest capital. 


Kraft Pulping of 
Southern Hardwoods 


LOREN V. FORMAN and 
DONALD NIEMEYER 
Research Associates 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry 


A large group of southern hardwood 
species has been examined in order to de- 
termine its value as pulpwood. Most of 
the species were chosen from several hun- 
dred which were collected in a survey of 
all the available tannin-bearing woods in 
the southern portion of the United 
States. The Rockefeller Foundation spon- 
sored this survey in a search for new 
sources of ‘tanning materials to replace the 
diminishing supply of chestnut. The spe- 
cimens were identified botanically, and the 
bark and wood were evaluated for tannin 
content by Alfred Russell, formerly of the 
University of North Carolina. Where 


tannins were found in sufficient quantity, 
(Russell, Alfred, J. Am. Leather Chemists 
Assoc. 37, No. 7: 340-356, July, 1942; 
38, No. 1:30-34; No. 4: 144-148; No. 7: 
236-238; No. 10: 355-8, January, April, 
July, October, 1943; 39, No 5: 173-178, 
May, 1944) prepared extracts for use in 
the experimental manufacture of leather 
from pickled calf skin. 

Because some of the species might be 
attractive raw materials for the paper in- 
dustry, The Institute of Paper Chemis- 
try has carried out an exploratory study 
to determine their pulping behavior and 
the physical properties of the pulps. If a 
satisfactory pulpwood could be found 
which had sufficient tannins in the wood 
or bark to warrant their commercial re- 
covery, the species could be used advan- 
tageously for the dual purpose of tannin 
and pulp production. 

A previous report (Forman, L. V. The 
kraft pulping of southern § tannin-rich 
woods. Paper Trade J., 118, No. 12: 
27-30, March 23, 1944; Tech. Assoc. Pa- 
pers 27: 3'77-380, 1944) gave the pulping 
data for 22 species. None of these pro- 
duced pulps which had exceptionally good 
qualities, if both the yield and strength 
properties were considered. 

The results obtained on 36 additional 
species which were submitted by Russell 
are presented in this report. These in- 
clude 20 species of oak and, for pur- 
poses of comparison, two species of pine. 
Data are given also for an evaluation of 
three species of gum. The information 
concerning the gums was obtained in con- 
nection with another pulping investiga- 
tion. 


SPECIES EVALUATED 

The following list contains the botani- 
cal and common names of the species 
which were studied. Five of these species 
contained no tannin in either the bark or 
wood, 15 had tannin only in the bark, and 
19 had tannin in both the bark and the 
wood. 

1. Castanea Ashei Sudw. — coastal 
chinquapin 

2. Celphalenthus occidentalis — but- 
tonbush 

3. Cyrilla racemiflora Walt.—black 
titi, he-huckleberry, myrtle, leatherwood 

4. Gordonia Lasianthus (L) Ellis 
loblolly bar, tan bay, red bay, black laurel 

5. Halesia carolina L.—wild olive tree, 








C= This is a+OWEN 


To handle a greater volume of pulpwood in Jess time 
and at a reduced cost, some of the world’s largest Pulp 
and Paper Mills have installed the Owen Grapple 


System. 


PULPWOOD 
GRAPPLE» 

















Wouldn’t it be wise to think in terms of your pulp- 
wood handling problems today, in order that you may 
operate the more profitable “Owen Way” tomorrow? 

Write for illustrated bulletin. 


The OWEN BUCKET (0. 


6015 BREAKWATER AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphic, 
Chicaqo, Berkeley, Calif.: 
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rattlebox, opposum wood, calicowood, tiss 
wood 

6. Ilex vomitoria Ait—yaupon, cas- 
sena 

7. Pinus caribaea Morelet—caribbean 
pine, slash pine, rock pine 

8. Pinus Palustris Mill. — longleaf 
pine, slash pine, swamp pine 

9. Querous alba L.—white oak, stave 
oak 

10. Quercus cinerea Mich. — upland 
willow oak, turkey oak, blue-jack high- 
ground willow oak, sand jack, cinnamon 
oak 

11. Quercus coccinea Muench.—scar- 
let oak, spanish oak, red oak 

12. Quercus laevis Walt.—turkey oak, 
scrub oak, forked leaf, sand black jack. 

13. Quercus laurifolia Michx.—laurel 
oak, water oak, willow oak, live oak. 

14. Quercus lyrata Walt. — overcup 
oak, swamp white oak, water white oak, 
swamp post oak. 

15. Quercus Margaretta Ashe—small 
post oak 

16. Quercus marilandica Muench.— 
black jack oak, barren oak, iron oak, 
scrub oak, 

17. Quercus maxima Ashe or Quercus 
borealis var. maxima Ashe—red oak. 

18. Quercus nigra L.—water oak, pin 
oak, spotted oak, duck oak, .possum oak. 

19. Quercus montana Willd. — rock 
chestnut oak, chestnut oak, tan bark oak 

20. Quercus pagoda Raf. — swamp 
Spanish oak, Spanish oak 

21. Quercus palustris Muench.—pin 


oak, swamp Spanish oak, water Spanish 
oak : 

22. Quercus prinus L.—swamp chest- 
nut oak, cow oak, basket oak, swamp 
white oak 

23. Quercus rubra L—southern red 
oak, Spanish oak, red oak 

24. Quercus shumardii Buckley— 
Swamp red oak, leopard oak, Spanish oak 


25. Quercus stellata Wang. — post 
oak, iron oak 
26. Quercus velutina Lam. — black 


oak, yellow barked oak, quercitron 

27. Quercus virginiana var. geminata 
Sarg.—live oak (scrubby or wide leaf) 

28. Quercus virginiana Mill.—live oak 
(narrow leaf) 

29. Reynosia septentrionalis Urban— 
darling plum, red ironwood 

30. Rhamidium ferrum (Vahl) Sarg. 
—black ironwood 

31. Rhizophore mangle L.—red man- 
grove. 

32. Sapotaachras Mill. — sapolilla, 
dilly 

33. Sassafras  varifolium 
Ktze.—sassafras, aques tree. 

34. Switctenia mahogoni, Jacq.—Ma- 
deira, mahogany, Honduras mahogany, 
West Indian mahogany, madeira-redwood 

35. Trema lamarckiana, R. and S$.— 
West Indian trema 

36. Vaccinium arboreum (Marsh.)— 
sparkleberry, farkleberry, tree huckleberry, 
goose berry, winter huckleberry 

37. Liquidambar styraciflua L.—sweet 
gum, red gum, starleaved gum, gum 


(Salish. ) 
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38. Nyssa aquatica L.—typelo gum, 
water tupelo 

39. Nyssa sylvatica Marsh. — black 
gum sour gum, tupelo, pepperidge 

Each of the species which had been 
collected for the tannin study was 
chipped in a semicommercial chipper. The 
knives were adjusted to produce a nom- 
inal chip length of 0.75-inch. The chips 
were screened on a 4mesh screén and 
oversize splinters were removed. Samples 
were taken for the determination of the 
moisture content as the chips were di- 
vided into individual digester charges. 

Those specimens which contained tan- 
nin in the wood were extracted before 
pulping. Both operations were per- 
formed in a stationary digester having a 
capacity of 10 pounds of moisture-free 
chips. Indirect steam heating and forced 
circulation of the liquor were employed. 
In the extraction approximating the tech- 
nique normally applied to chestnut, the 
chips were placed in the digester and cov- 
ered with distilled watef°~.The tempera- 
ture was raised to 98 C. and the hot 
water was circulated chrough the digester 
for 3.5 hours. Then the liquor was 
drained off and another charge of dis- 
tilled water was added. The extraction 
was continued in this manner until four 
cycles were completed. The leached chips 
were removed from the digester and their 
moisture content was wetermined before 
the kraft cook was performed. The spe- 
cies having no tannin in the wood were 
not extracted before pulping. 
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Many of the wood samples shipped to 
the Institute may not have been truly rep- 
resentative of the species. . For example, 
in some cases the sample consisted of a 
single log or several crooked sticks having 
diameters as small as 2 inches. Further- 
more, the cooking conditions were pur- 
posely formulated so that a satisfactory 
degree of pulping would be obtained for 
those species which are difficult to pulp. 
As a result, only two of the pulps had 
more than 3 per cent of screening rejects. 

Considering the yield of screened pulp 
and the physical properties, the following 
hardwood species had the best qualities 
of those evaluated: 

1. Swamp red oak 


Southern red oak 
.* Loblolly-bay 

9. Laurel oak 

These species gave screened yields 
greater than 45 per cent and the pulps 
had low permanganate numbers. At a 
Schopper freeness of 600 ml., the burst- 
ing strength equalled or exceeded 100 
points per 100 Ib. and the tear factors 
were in the range of 1.10 to 1.40. Within 
this group, there was significant variation 
in the beating time as well as in the 
strength properties. There was no ap- 
parent correlation between strength values 
and the density of the paper made from 
the pulp. For example, at 35 minutes of 
beating and an apparent density of 14.5, 
swamp Spanish oak had a_ bursting 


2. Swamp Spanish oak 
3. Wild olive tree 

4. Scarlet oak 

5. Yaupon 

6. Pin oak 

7: 

8 


strength of 141 points per 100 Ib. with a 
tear factor of 1.28, whereas southern red 
oak had a bursting strength of only 113 
points per 100 lb. and a tear factor of 
1.32. 

It is probable that, if optimum cooking 
conditions were applied, some of the other 
hardwoods might have produced a 45 per 
cent yield of pulp and better physical 
properties than those obtained with the 
arbitrary conditions employed. Thus, 
overcup oak, black oak, water oak, red 
oak, white oak, rock chestnut oak, black 
titi, coastal chinquapin and sassafrass 
should not be entirely rejected on the 
basis of the values given in the present 
report. On the other hand, sparkleberry, 
sapodilla, red mangrove, darling plum, 
turkey oak, and narrow leaf live oak pro- 
duced abnormally low yields of pulp 
which had -inferior strength properties. 
Such varieties would not be of interest 
to the paper industry, unless they were 
readily available to the mill at a low cost 
or if they were used in the production of 
tannin prior to pulping. 

Considering the hardwoods as sources 
of tannin and pulps, coastal chinquapin 
would seem to be the most suitable dual- 
purpose species. Because both the bark 
and wood contained 12 per cent of tan- 
nins, the recovery of the tanning materials 
would be profitable. After extraction, 
the pulping operation produced a yield of 
42.3 per cent on the unextracted basis. 
Although the physical properties were not 
as good as those of the better hardwood 
pulps produced in this study, nevertheless 
it might be feasible to use the pulp in the 
furnish for certain grades of paperboard. 





Sreblbine Semtile “Jaukes 





. . . Have saved pulp and paper manufacturers 
many thousands of dollars through keeping 
stored or processing materials clean and free 
from contamination. 


Stebbins Semtile tanks are erected from Semtile- 
blocks which are a hollow salt glazed tile, cored 
to permit the use of both horizontal and vertical 
reinforcing. The cores are solidly filled with 
concrete forming a reinforced concrete wall 
faced on both sides with Stebbins glazed tile. 
This hard, durable, glazed surface is easy to 
clean and permits free flowing of stock. Semtile 
construction, because of its long life and low 
maintenance, is excellent for storage tanks, 


bleach tanks and chests. 


Consult a Stebbins engineer on your next tank 
or lining problem. 


LiMo LT Lit 
"\~ ‘Sau ue 
—- 


Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company 








If the bark alone is considered as a 
source of tannin, the following species 
would seem suitable for conversion to 
kraft pulp without prior extraction: lob- 
lolly-bay, southern red oak, swamp Span- 
ish oak, yaupon, scarlet oak, swamp red 
oak, and pin oak. 

The bark of longleaf pine contains § 
per cent of tannin which according to Rus- 
sell, gave a satisfactory tannage. With 
only 5 per cent of tannin, the amount that 
may be recovered approaches the lower 
limit for economical operation, assuming a 
satisfactory behavior in the extraction 
process. 

As previously explained, the results of 
this exploratory study. may differ some- 
what from those which would be obtained 
in a critical comparison of the individual 
species. Some of these hardwoods which 
seem to have promising characteristics 
may not have been pulped commercially 
although they are available or could be 
grown in areas accessible to pulp mills. In 
such instances, it might be desirable to 
make a more complete investigation of the 
pulping conditions using the kraft and 
perhaps other processes. For this pur- 
pose, a representative sample composed of 
typical pulpwood bolts would be required 
so that reliable data for the physical prop- 
erties of the wood could also be obtained. 





Abridgments in this section are from 

papers presented at the TAPP! En- 

gineering Conference held in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., October 2-4, 1946. 











Supertherm Heating System 


STEVEN SENKA 
The Personal Products Corporation 


In a Supertherm heating system, high 
pressure hot water is drawn at steam 
saturation temperature from any industrial 
boiler of standard make and is circulated 
through a completely closed pipe system 
by means of a pump of special design. It 
returns directly to the boiler after giving 
up the required amount of Btu's to the 
heat consumers. No traps, pressure re- 
ducers or separators are used. The mains 
are welded throughout, conforming to 
the most modern engineering principles. 
Radiation is the only loss that occurs, and 
the efficiency of the heat transporting 
mains for water compared to steam is 
often increased from ten to twenty per 
cent. 

While the efficiency of steam depends 
largely on how traps, valves and other ac- 
cessories are kept and handled, the Super- 


. therm System takes all this responsibility 


out of the hands of the operating crew. 
There is no need for a hot well; there- 
fore, no flash-off losses will occur. No 
make-up water is required; consequently, 
no major scale deposits will accumulate. 
The water level in the boiler remains con- 
stant, and water treatment becomes a sec’ 
ondary factor. 

In the good old times when fuel prices 
were low, few manufacturers worried 
about such things as heat balance, con- 
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densate return, flash losses, etc. But today 
the situation is different; competitive con- 
ditions have changed; it is now extremely 
important to reduce costs, to improve the 
product in order to get business and there- 
by to keep the plant busy. 

High pressure hot water is an ideal heat 
carrier and heat accumulator and is read- 
ily obtained from any industrial boiler. 
All the Btu's that saturated steam carries 
have originally been extracted from water, 
which, by the way, at 212 Fahr., an equal 
volume has a 250 times greater heat con- 
tent. 

There is hardly a steam heated factory 
that does not feed ten, twenty, or thirty 
per cent of make-up water to the boilers, 
with fifty to sixty per cen make-up quite 
frequently. There are even cases today 
where no condensate at all is returned to 
the boiler house. 

Steam temperature is a function of its 
pressure. Therefore, important tempera- 
ture losses are observed whenever the 
steam pressure decreases along the mains. 
Of course, pipe sizes can be increased in 
order to avoid decided pressure drops, but 
the cost of installation and magnified ra- 
diation losses make this procedure highly 
unsatisfactory. 

Long distance heat transport with su- 
perheated water is effective and simple 
and does not necessitate excessive pipe 
diameters. This is one reason why high 
pressure hot water has been so successfully 
applied to district heating. 

Furthermore, while all steam installa- 
tions require pipes to be pitched, and spe- 
cial care taken to eliminate the con- 
densate, Supertherm water pipes may be 
installed in any way and position, as long 
as free thermal expansion is assured. Pipe 
radiation remains practically the same for 
equal pipe sizes, equal covering, and iden- 
tical temperatures for water and steam. 
It is, however, frequently possible to use 
smaller pipe diameters when applying the 
Supertherm System. 

When steam is condensed at a certain 
pressure, say 100 pounds, the condensate 
obtained will have the temperature of 
saturated steam, or in this case, 338 Fahr. 
The heat content of water at that tem- 
perature is 309 Btu's per pound, or 309— 
180 = 129 Btu's more than at boiling 
temperature. This surplus of heat will be 
liberated in the form of steam when the 
pressure is released to atmospheric. The 
venting of hot wells, therefore, produces 
a double loss; a loss of Btu's and a loss 
of distilled water, and the deficiencies in 
both will have to be made up in the boiler 
house. 

All the shortcomings of a steam system 
to which reference has been made are 
easily averted when Supertherm is applied. 
The water level in the boiler stays con- 
stant, and operating the feed water pumps 
is seldom necessary. It may also be point- 
ed out that water and steam can be drawn 
from the boiler at the same time and, best 
of all, the cost of maintenance of a Su- 
pertherm high pressure hot water installa- 
tion is practically nil. 

The power plant consists of two boilers 
each rated as 43,300,000 Btu's at 200 per 
cent rating. There are three mains con- 
sisting of a ten inch main which is rated 
at 110,000,000 Btu's per hour, an eight 





inch main rated at 64,000,000 Btu's per 
hour, and a five inch main rated at 19,- 


000,000 Btu's per hour all bases on an 
80 Fahr. drop. There are five pumps each 
rated at 180,000 pounds per hour. 

Power plant instruments consist of flow 
meters plus temperature recorders, record- 
ing water leaving and returning. 

Boiler house costs for a period of seven 
months to July 31 of 1946 are $79,105. 
Boiler horsepower was 3,829,401; average 
boiler efficiency, 84.69 per cent; fuel in- 
put was 1,911,700 pounds ot coal and 
868,424 gallons of oil or making a fuel 
cost of 36 cents per million Btu's. Other 
fixed charges such as labor, repairs, main- 
tenance, supplies, taxes, and depreciation 
bring the unit cost up to 624 cents per 
million Btu's. 

Paper mill steam to the Yankee dryers 
is supplied by two steam generators each 


rated at 7,000 pounds of steam per hour 
which are connected to the Supertherm 
System. The rest of the paper mill is 
directly connected to the System. 

All pressure and temperature controls 
are Brown pneumatic type with built-in 
recorders. 

The point arrived at from the foregoing 
discussion is that, while steam is success- 
fully used for the production of mechani- 
cal energy, no hasty conclusions should be 
drawn as to its advantageous application 
in process heating. Superheated water 
will, in most cases give a better plant effi- 
ciency, and the Supertherm System will 
furnish many manufacturing advantages 
when diligently applied. As process heat- 
ing is only a means to a certain end, it 
should be designed to secure a high effi- 
ciency, to demand little or no mainte- 
nance, and to be simple in operation. 
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Warren engineers’ constant research and field study of actual operating 
conditions have resulted in the Warren Type L Liquor Pumps . . . pumps 
designed and built to handle hot and corrosive liquors with a minimum of 


operating and maintenance expense. 


Let's look into 
the construction features: 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION ... The case is 
secured and su on heavy pedestal 
bearing case. is allows can casing to be 
tumed to get any desi position of 
discharge opening. 


ACCESSIBILITY . . . To remove the rotating 
member, it is not necessary to break a joint 
in either suction or discharge line or to 
move the motor. 


SHAFT . . . Extra heavy, non-vibrating and 
non-deflecting shaft means long service 
under severe operating conditions. 


STUFFING BOE. 4. Fae lone, wi Cntee 
cooli 


tie pl . The ball boatags » hy po 
arge and are arranged for or 
grease lubrication. 


These features of sound design and sturdy construction ... plus many others . . . are 
the basis of the dependable, long-range economy of the Warren Type L Pump. 


Warren engineers will be glad to give you complete information 


WARREN PUMPS - 


WARREN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, INC., Warren, Massachusetts 
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Water Treating Plant 


Water for process and sanitary purpose 
comes from a one million gallon per day 
filter plant. Equipment consists of one 
Infilco accelerator design for 700 gallons 
per minute and two 180 square feet grav- 
ity type sand filters. Water flows from the 
filters to a 100,000 gallon clear well, 
pumps feeding the distribution system 
force the clear well water through 2,350 
gallons per minute, activated charcoal fil- 
ters and zeolite softeners, pumps operate 
on control actuated by distribution 
pressure. 

Raw water comes from a city reservoir, 
which mainly is surface water. 

Following are typical analyses: 
Total Hardness (ppm).. 25 40 
Color (ppm) ......... 110 200 
Turbidity Silicate (ppm) 5 15 
Alkalinity to Methyl 


Orange (ppm) ...... 5 610 
Tsoat (pet) io ccccccess LJ: 38 
aii: Gin teibs 5 'e w dein a oes 45 6.0 


Water leaving accelerator entering filters: 
Total Hardness (ppm).. 25 40 


Colet teeth) .. 0 004-%- = 
Turbidity (ppm) ...... Oo 10 
Alkalinity (ppm) ...... 8 10 
Tee CHE bie oc cscs Sas 

cs CEPEb Ce pecccoce 5 6 


Water leaving filters to clear well: 
Total Hardness (ppm) .. 25 40 


ENG: reuiens cotati 0 0 5 
Turbidity (ppm) ...... Gis ds 
Alkalinity (ppm) ...... 4555 
Iron (ppm) .......+-.. < pee 
MO Rae ea ck 7.3 80 
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Water leaving charcoal filters and zeolite 
softeners: 


Hardness (ppm) ...... 0 

Color (ppm) ......... 0 
Turbidity (ppm) ...... Rae 
Alkalinity (ppm) ...... 43.5093 
| : 
EN. Mia mrde kal Seam ween 7.3 7.8 


Chemical demands to the accelerator 
varies. Alum 2 to 4 grains per gallon, 
soda ash 1 to 2 grains, silicate 5 to 10 
ppm and chlorine 5 to 10 ppm. 

Soda ash is fed to the clear well at the 
rate of 2 to 5 grains to maintain a pH 
of 7.3 to 8.0. 

Filter operating cost over a period of 
seven months per 1,000 gallons was: 


Raw Water ....... .020 

ME ce cGiks soon bake .0045 
Soda: Ash 6.06585 0068 
eae .0032 
Eo dpbh se cb eead .0019 
Ea a ry .0011 
Bicarbonate ....... .0003 


Other charges such as labor, repairs, de- 
preciation, and taxes make a net cost of 
.1135 per 1,000 gallons of treated water. 


Centrifugal Pump Maintenance 


F. R. FORREST and H. KINGSBURY 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Maintenance never can be too good; it 
is one of the governing factors with re- 
gard to the lifetime of a centrifugal pump. 

Maintenance rule No. 1 is: If there is 
any danger that foreign material such as 
sticks, rags, etc., may be sucked into the 
pump clogging the eye of the impeller, the 
intake end of the suction pipe should be 
provided with a suitable screen to filter 
out this foreign material. 

A heavy rugged shaft must maintain 
the impeller in precisely the right place. 
Although the shaft is rugged, this will not 
protect it from the corrosive or abrasive 
effect of the liquid being pumped. So the 
shaft must be protected with sleeves which 
are slid on from either end of the shaft. 

What these sleeves and the impeller are 
made of depends on the liquid being 
pumped. If the liquid being pumped is 
water, these parts are usually made of 
bronze. For the liquors of the pulp and 
paper industry, the following metals are 
usually recommended: 


Black liquor (weak)........ Cast Iron 
Black liquor (strong)....... Stainless steel 
Green liquor.............- Stainless steel 
White liquor.............. Stainless steel 
Sulphite liquor (weak)... .. Bronze 
Sulphite liquor (strong)..... Stainless steel 


This brings out maintenance rule No. 
2: Never use a pump for pumping a 
liquid for which the pump is not de- 
signed. 

Whenever a change in pump applica- 
tion is contemplated and there is doubt 
as to the ability of the pump to resist the 
different liquid, check with your pump 
manufacturer 

If the bearings of a pump are allowed 
to wear excessively, the life and efficiency 
of the pump will be seriously threatened. 
This brings up maintenance rule No. 3: 
Keep the right amount of lubricants in 
pump bearings at all times. ‘Follow the 
pump manufacturer's instructions. 


Too much oil will not injure a sleeve 
bearing but too much grease in an anti- 
friction bearing will promote friction and 
heat. 

Rule No. 4 is: See that pump and 
motor couplings are parallel vertically and 
axially and that they remain that way. If 
shafts are eccentric or meet at an angle, 
every revolution throws extra load on the 
bearings and shaft of both pump and 
motor, and causes excessive wear on shaft 
sleeves. Flexible couplings will not cor- 
rect this condition, if excessive. 

Checking alignment should be a regu- 
lar procedure in pump maintenance. Mis- 
alignment is a major cause of pump and 
coupling wear. 

Upsloping of suction piping in direc- 
tion of pump prevents air pocketing in 
the top of the pipe, which air might be 
drawn into the pump and cause loss of 
suction. The term “loss of suction” or 
“loss in prime” means that due to the 
presence of air the solid column of water 
is broken in the impeller causing the 
pump to stop delivering liquid. This 
brings up rule No. 5: Be sure it is im- 
possible for air to pocket in the suction 
piping. 

When the original installation is made, 
all piping should be in place and self- 
supporting before connections are made to 
the pump casing. Openings should meet 
with no force otherwise the casing is apt 
to be cracked or sprung enough to allow 
closely fitted pump parts to rub. It is good 
practice to check piping supports regu- 
larly to see that loosening or settling of 
the building hasn't put strain on the 
casing. 

Maintenance rule No 6 is: Never allow 
a pump to run dry (either through lack 
of proper priming when starting or 
through loss of suction when operating). 
Water is the lubricant between the rings 
and casing. 

Rule No. 7 is: Examine wearing rings 
at regular intervals. When they show 
serious wear, their replacement will greatly 
improve the pump efficiency. The mate- 
rial used for these rings depends on the 
liquid being pumped. 

Here is maintenance rule No. 8: Pack- 
ing should be replaced periodically—de- 
pending on conditions—using the packing 
recommended by the pump manufacturer. 

Forcing in a ring or two of new pack- 
ing instead of replacing the worn packing 
is bad practice and is apt to displace the 
waterseal ring which would cause stoppage 
of the sealing water. When renewing 
packing, each ring of packing should be 
inserted separately — staggering adjacent 
rings so the joints where the ends meet 
do not coincide. 

In the center of each stuffing box is a 
waterseal ring. Either by connecting it to 
an outside source of clear water or if the 
liquid being pumped is clear water, con- 
necting it to the casing at a point near 
the impeller rim, liquid under pressure is 
brought to the stuffing box. This liquid 
acts both to block out air intake and to 
lubricate the packing. The water makes 
both shaft sleeves and packing wear 
longer provided the liquid is clean. 

This brings up another rule (No. 9): 
Do not tighten the gland more than is 
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ATTENTION 


SHIPPING 


MANAGERS! 


Make yourself more valu- 
able...turn out more work 
with less time and effort: 
Have a factory-trained D.-B. 
packing and marking man 
analyze your shipping room 
procedure. Profit by his 
suggestions. Others have. 
No obligation. See your 
phone book under “Stencil 
Cutting Machines.” Or 
write Diagraph-Bradley 
Dept. J. 3745 Forest Park 
Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

















Dependable steel products and unequalled 


steel service facilities . . . available for your 
steel-buying convenience at twelve conven- 
iently located Ryerson plants. Because of 
great demand, all sizes are not always in 
stock; but we usually can suggest a reason- 
able alternate. 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 

Bars « Structurals « Plates « Sheets « 

Tubing « Allegheny Stainless « Alloy 

Steel « Inland Safety Floor Plate « 

Bolts « Rivets « Metal Working Tools 


& Machinery, etc. 


Josepu T. RYERSON & SON, Inc. 


PLANTS: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Lovis, Los Angeles 





necessary. The gland should be just tight 
enough to allow a thin stream of water 
to flow from the stufing box during pump 
operations. 

The total suction lift, that is the static 
suction lift plus the friction loss in the 
suction piping, should not exceed 15 feet. 
The piping should be at least a size larger 
than the suction nozzle of the pump. All 
friction in the piping should be minimized 
by using as few and as easy bends as pos- 
sible. Suction piping should be of sufh- 
cient size to keep the velocity of the stock 
at a maximum velocity of not over 5 feet 
per second. 

When connecting the suction piping to 
the suction flange of a pump, do not use 
a taper reducer, instead use a dutchman 
as a reducer. This will somewhat reduce 
the problem of air binding as the frictional 
loss in handling paper stock is about 4 
of what it would be through a taper re- 
ducer. 

Also make the piping arrangement as 
short as possible and locate pump so as 
to have minimum suction lift. When han- 
dling paper stock, the suction piping con- 
nection should give a flooded suction con- 
dition at all times. 

All pumps should be operated near 
their rated head. Otherwise, they are apt 
to operate under unsatisfactory and un- 
stable conditions; thus reducing efficiency 
and operating life. 

A new pump is guaranteed to deliver 
its rating in capacity and head but 
whether a pump retains its actual capacity 
depends to a great extent on ite mainte- 


nance. In other words, wearing rings must 
be replaced when necessary, friction loss 


in bearings and stufing box must be min- * 


imized by lubrication, and misalignment 
must not be allowed. 

Likewise, the power of the driving unit 
will not remain at a constant level without 
proper lubrication and maintenance. The 
starting load on the driving unit of a 
centrifugal pump can be reduced by 
throttling or closing the pump discharge 
valve upon starting and then immediately 
reopening discharge valve. 

In the pumping of paper stock up to 5 
per cent B. D. consistency, there are num- 
erous conditions which cause pumping 
problems. One of the most important of 
these troubles is that of air binding. The 
air binding might be due to one of the 
agitator blades in the stock chest. If this 
blade passes close to the pump inlet, it 
is probable that with each revolution of 
the blade, air is drawn down into the 
stock past the inlet which will allow this 
excess air to be drawn into the inlet pipe 
and into the pump causing air binding, 
which in turn, causes the pump to lose 
prime. By the removal of this agitator 
blade, the air binding will probably be 
corrected. 

Another type of installation which may 
and has caused air binding is the use of 
a taper reducer connecting the suction 
piping to the suction flange of the pump. 
The taper reducer causes a pinching effect 
on the stock, resulting in a plugging con- 
dition which air binds the pump. By re- 
moval of the taper reducer, this effect 
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will be corrected and the friction loss 
through this point will be reduced ap- 
proximately four times. 

Still another cause of air binding oc- 
curs when the pipe discharge filling the 
stock chest discharges directly over or 
near the inlet to the pump. This causes 
air to mix with the stock and forces it 
down into the inlet piping. By extending 
this discharge to the other side of the 
tank, the trouble may be cleared up and 
the air binding corrected. 

There is another method which may 
correct air binding troubles and that is to 
cut off the inlet vane tips of the impeller. 
These should be cut from approximately 
314 inches back along the outer edge of 
the vane to zero at the hub of the im- 
peller. 

A ‘hi-density feeder unit, consisting of 
a stock pump with its drive and a hi- 
density feeder and its drive, will success- 
fully pump 8 per cent B. D. consistency 
stock without air binding. 


Chain and Its Applications 
in Pulp and Paper Mills 


W. M. HUFNAGEL 
Link-Belt Company 


The pulp and paper industry probably 
uses more types and sizes of the various 
chains made than any other single in- 
dustry. z 

Before talking of applications, it might 
be well to answer some questions frequent- 
ly asked. One is “Why are such odd 
pitches of chain used in the rough or 
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semifinished chains under 4-inch pitch”? 
The only answer I know to this is that 
when the original Ewart chains were 
made, the size was determined only from 
a sense of proportion and the sprocket 
wheels made to fit. Later on, as stronger 
and more finished chains were required, 
other types of chain such as “H™ Class, 
“400” pintle Class, “SS” Class, and so 
forth came into being. Since pattern 
equipment was available for the Ewart 
chains, the matter of economics deter- 
mines the pitch on the succeeding chains 
of these categories, so as to operate over 
the same sprockets. 


Another question presented from time 
to time is, “Is there a right direction of 
chain travel"? In general, all of our chains 
can be operated in either direction. How- 
ever, on Ewart class chain and again on 
offset chains having a solid barrel definite 
favor can be shown the chain and sprock- 
ets, by running them in a particular direc- 
tion. It is preferable to operate Ewart 
Class with the bar end forward and offset 
chains open end forward. 


“Is there any significance to the various 
chain numbers used”? Well—mostly not, 
but in some cases there is. Most all chains 
were given a number convenient to the 
chain manufacturer, but meaning not a 
thing. In most recently developed chains, 
though, consideration has been given to 
a system of numbering having some mean- 
ing. Two of these are manufacturers 
standard roller chain and rivetless chain. 


On roller chain where the number is 
given in two figures, the first figure de- 


Phone: Lakeview 3231 


Roofing Machinery Mfg. Co... .. 


Specialists in the design and manufacture of: 


@ Complete machines for fabrication of saturated 
felts, tar saturated felts, composition asphalt 
shingles and roll roofings including roll brick 
siding and tar saturators. 


@ Complete machines for laminating paper with 
asphalt or other adhesives. 


@ Complete machines for fabrication of insulated 
brick siding board. 


@ 2" and 3" steam jacketed pumps for handling 
concentrated black liquor, asphalt and other 
similarly highly viscous materials. 


For information write to: 


ROOFING MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
Factory and Office: 1130 W. Cornelia Ave. 


notes the pitch of the chain in one-eighth 
inches. For example, No 60 is 6/8ths or 
¥Y-inch pitch, and No. 80 is 8/8ths or 
l-inch pitch. In the larger pitches, the 
first two figures are used, thus No. 100 is 
10/8ths or 14-inch pitch and No. 120 
is 12/8ths or 14-inch pitch. 


With rivetless chain, the number has 
even more meaning as all three of the 
figures are in use. The first figure denotes 
the pitch of the chain in inches and the 
last two the diameter of the pin in eighth 
inches. Example, No. 458 rivetless is a 
4-inch pitch chain having a ¥%-inch diam- 
eter pin, No. 678 a 6-inch pitch chain 
having a Y%-inch diameter pin—and so 
on. 

The function of most conveyor chains 
is to provide a comparatively rough but 
rugged endless belt made up of a series 
of articulating links which can be posi- 
tively geared to a sprocket for the purpose 
of developing more or less heavy pulls at 
relatively low speeds, and to which can 
be attached fingers, or hooks or flights 
for pushing or dragging or slats or pans or 
buckets for carrying. 

The type and size of chain will be de- 
termined by the pull required to move the 
load, the nature of the load, the conditions 
under which it operates, the speed at 
which it operates, the number of hours 
per day during which it is in service and 
the life expectancy of the equipment of 
which it may be a part. 

Riveted “C” Class or combination 
chain, made of malleable iron or Promal 
center links with flat steel connecting side 





Chicago 13, Illinois 





bars has beef used extensively on inclined 
log haul conveyors, carrying logs from 
storage to the wood room. Several paral: 
lel strands having high spur attachments 
are employed with chain speed being ap: 
proximately 75 to 100 feet per minute. 
This chain is a good selection, as it has 
proven. It is a sturdy chain, has good 
strength, good bearing area and proper 
attachments can be fitted to it readily, 
while another good feature is its broad 
wearing surfaces, so essential for sliding 
conveyor chains. 


In some instances, in recent years, there 
has been a tendency toward the use of 
No. 998 Rivetless chain, having special 
cradle attachments spaced at proper inter- 
vals for this same purpose. Good results 
have also been obtained with this chain 
and it has features that in some instances 
are desirable. The joint is more open 
than on other chains, and even though 
water with sand and abrasive matter en- 
ters the chain joint, such matter has a 
better chance of working out again. It is 
also an easy chain to couple and uncouple 
for servicing and repairing. The chain 
links and pins are designed in such a way 
that the locked pins can be easily removed 
by loosening up on the take-ups and turn- 
ing one link at right angles to the adjoin- 
ing link. This is accomplished without 
the use of cotter pins or nuts which could 
be troublesome on applications of this sort. 


I do not mean to convey that Rivetless 
chain is a better conveyor chain in all 
cases and “C™ Class chain should be elim- 
inated. There are essential points to con- 
sider on every application and after all 
points are weighed, we may find that any 
one of several chains can be used for the 
particular job at hand. There are several 
other applications where “C™ Class chain 
is an excellent choice for chain conveyor 
which are conveyors to chippers and to 
work in pulp and paper mills, two of 
grinders. 

Silent chain is an accurately built chain 
primarily intended for high speed drives. 


An interesting and very good silent 
chain application is the beater drive. In 
comparison, its initial cost is low and if 
properly applied is very durable. When I 
say properly applied, I have reference to 
the use of the right type of chain with the 
correct type of guiding. Do not use mid- 
dle guide chain. In most cases, middle 
guide chain is the type to use but this 
is not the place for it. Experience has 
taught us that if middle guide chain is 
used, it is possible for some serious trouble 
to develop. When a beater shaft rises and 
falls abruptly, it tends to throw the chain 
off of the teeth of the sprocket. What 
usually happens with a middle guide chain 
is that it will throw the guide links all 
the way out or partially out of the center 
groove causing the chain to climb up on 
the top of the teeth. This can either cause 
breakage in the chain, pull the motor off 
its base, cut the teeth off the sprocket, or 
do damage to the beater. I do not know 
of any of these troubles occurring where 
our recommendations of plate flanged 
driven sprocket and nonflanged chain were 
followed. With this combination, there 
are no guide links in the chain. The 
sprockets have a wider face than the width 
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of the chain, so it can float laterally and 


men is pointed up by the recent experi- 


are actually out of service or not operat- 





I 
na on each side of the sprocket face is placed ence of a well-known pulp and paper ing correctly. Economic losses incurred 
oi a plate flange to retain the chain on the manufacturer as follows: “We recently when such conditions exist should be 
nts sprocket. These plate flanges are large assigned one man to make a list of all measured, not in terms of instrument in- 
ap: enough in diameter to eliminate the pos- instruments we had in the plant. These vestment, but rather in terms of functions 
_ sibility of the chain clearing them when consisted of ordinary pressure gauges; not performed. 
hes caused to jump by the beater action and recorders, indicators, and controllers for A brief review of some of the basic 
0d the chain falls back to engagement with such variables as temperature, pressure, economic advantages of automatic con- 
per the sprocket teeth guided by the plate flow, and others. A notation was made trol should emphasize the importance of 
ily, flanges. a ae on the condition of each instrument. We instrument maintenance. These are as 
vad Another most successful application is were amazed to find the number that were follows: 
ing the use of the silent chain on dryer sec- obviously in need of attention. Later it (1) Improvement of product qual- 
tions of a paper machine as designed and was found that a large percentage of those ity, assurance of greater uniformity, and 
ae built by a very prominent manufacturer. which appeared to be in good condition reduction of the amount of the low qual- 
of For such high speed work, the rolls on the needed attention also. This work has ity products. 
ial machine, as you know, must not only be continued and we find that our instrument (2) Actual increase of production by 
oa machined accurately but must revolve at man has a full-time job.” Surveys have smoothing out operations and by making 
Its Ary dog: | a ne re- — “y a that full value is sel- it possible to run at maximum efficiency 
: . om receive cause man n 
ws To be sure of the chain doing its part : oer, oa ea 
om of driving these rolls evenly, special pre- 
- cautions are taken in producing the chain 
gh for the application. In building the chain, 
wi the parts are all assembled so that each 
“ individual foot of chain is identical. This 
- precision is, of course, not generally nec- 1 ° ) . 
le essary and you may question whether it () |’ | ‘| | ‘| Th |'- \| ‘| () 
- is in this instance, in view of the fact { { { II ha 
ty that silent chain is a very accurately made ' 
ed chain anyway. When you consider the 
ai length of the chain in use (some of them ‘ © (e . . e 
~ are approximately 350 feet long), you \ " . " . 
r can see where it would be possible to have \ ) \ lil \ Tt at il \ 
a section in a chain all made up of high ’ ’ 
.. limit parts and another all of low limit 
$s parts. Although each variation is slight, 
Il the accumulation over a great number of 4 . a 
\ pitches can result in a sizable figure, | ‘ te LX AY 
a either a long section or a short section, e 
l which could disturb the evenness for 
y which we were striving. 
e You probably are all familiar with fin- 
l ished steel roller chain and some of its 
i many uses in your plants. This chain 
r was primarily developed as a drive chain 
| for intermediate speeds, that is, above the 


practical range of the semi-finished chains. 
It is used just as much though for slow 
speed work, because of its compactness 
and great strength. 

Once in a while, someone will want to 
use or is told to use, a roller chain as a 
direct drive from an 1,800 or 1,200 rpm 
motor, or between shafts rotating at com- 
paratively high speeds. Generally speak- 
ing, it is wrong to do so. There may be 
isolated cases where, after all points are 
considered, it might work out that roller 
chain was the best choice, but such cases 
are very few and far between. 


Economics of Mill 
Instrumentation Requires 
Effective Maintenance 


RICHARD W. PORTER, Chairman 
Mill Instrument Control Committee 
Chemical Engineering 


Application of instruments for meas- 
urement and control of process variables 
in the pulp and paper industry has grown 
steadily during the past two decades. Sur- 
veys disclose, however, that full value is 
seldom realized because many instruments 
are actually out of service or not operat- 
ing correctly due to neglect or lack of 
maintenance. 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


CAUSTIC SODA 


SODA ASH 





SOLVAY SALES 





CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street 





BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


New York 6, N. Y. 





Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland ¢ Detroit * Houston 





The need for responsible instrument New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh ¢* St. Louis * Syracuse 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





New Microcrystalline Wax 

Sun Oil Company, 1608 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., has announced Sun- 
wax 1290 as a relatively hard, nonbrittle, 
nonsticky petroleum wax of the micro- 
crystalline type. Made in both yellow and 
brown grades, the wax has melting points 





of 175-185 Fahr., and a penetration of 
15 maximum. Pilot plant production, ac- 
cording to the announcement, has revealed 
uses for it in the fabrication of paper- 
wrapped condensers, in the coating of 
paper, in the making of paper packages, 
and in certain other applications other 
than paper. 


Magnetic Knife Bar 

Hanchett Manufacturing Co., Big 
Rapids, Mich., has developed an electro- 
magnetic knife bar for the magnetic hold- 
ing of knives during grinding. The top 
plate of the bar is made by laminating 
alternate vertical strips of non-magnetic 
and of carbon steel. The bar assembly 
is mounted on journal brackets, permit- 
ting 360 degree swiveling of the bar. 
Holding power is supplied by a construc- 


| 





tion, designated as Hanchett Hermeti 
Coil, which is claimed to eliminate failure 
due to moisture and coolants. The bar 
operates on direct current only. A recti- 
fier is required for alternating current ap- 
plication. 


Industrial Truck Battery- 
Charging Equipment 

Heavy-duty battery charging equipment 
for industrial truck service, which meets 
all of the standards of the Electric Indus- 
trial Truck Association, has been an- 
nounced by the Motors Division, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Packaged in one unit, completely wired 
and assembled, the equipment consists of 
a single circuit battery-charging motor- 
generator set, with its control cabinet 
mounted on a welded structural steel 
framework directly above. 
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The generator is a conventional 47-volt 
d-c machine. For exact adjustment of 
voltage, a slide-wire type resistor is used 
in the field circuit in place of the usual 
rheostat. All of the control devices are 
heavy duty type, the line contactor being 
of steel mill construction, and the motor 
starter a Size 2 across-the-line type. 

Connection of the battery to the ter- 
minals automatically starts the. motor- 
generator set, and when it has attaine:’ 
synchronous speed the line contactor to 
the battery circuit is closed automatically. 
As soon as the battery has reached a 
voltage representing 75 to 80 per cent of 
full charge, a timing device is actuated 
which cuts off the battery from the charg- 





. 


ing circuit on completion of the charge. 
This shuts down the motor-generator set 
and prevents over-charging of the battery. 

The equipment meets the requirements 
ofgn 18-cell, 550-ampere hour, lead acid 
type storage battery. It charges the battery 
at the exact tapered charge rate that is 
indicated by the battery manufacturer as 
being necessary for the longest life of the 
battery equipment. 


Shock Absorber for Fire 
Hose and Pipe Lines 


A device for reducing the pressure 
wave of water inside a fire hose when shut 
off at the nozzle and for eliminating vibra- 
tions and knocks in plumbing systems 
when faucets are turned off has been de- 
veloped at the Northwestern University 
Technological Institute, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, by Lewis H. Kessler, professor of 
sanitary engineering, and Merrill 
Gamet, associate professor of civil engi 
neering. The device, called a sealed air 
chamber, includes a metal cylinder about 
a foot in diameter and from 9 to 18 inches 
high. Inside the chamber, a bellows in a 
pocket of compressed air is filled with 
water forced in from a hose, or pipe. 
When nozzle or valve is closed, the pres- 
sure wave rushes into the bellows and is 
cushioned by the compressed air. 

In the case of a fire fighting equipment 
application, the device is connected to the 
fire truck pump; in a plumbing system, it 


is installed in the pipe line near faucet 
or valve to be served. 

The device also is suggested for improv- 
ing the efficiency of automatic fire-pro- 
tection sprinkling systems. 

In tests at Northwestern, the chamber 
reduced pressure from 1,125 to 175 
pounds per square inch when water 
pumped at the rate of 200 gpm through 
a two-inch pipe 85 feet long was stopped 
by a fast-closing valve. 


Vertical Flow Agitator 

D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co., Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin, has announced the new 
Murco Flow Axial Agitator for vertical 
flow applications. Designed especially for 
cylindrical stock chests of 
comparatively large diam- 
eter and low height, or 
small diameter and great 
height, the agitator is 
mounted vertically within 
a tube located concen- 
trically in the chest. 

The accompanying cut- 
away view shows the im- 
peller, drive shaft, and 
center bearing that may 
be steel, stainless steel, or 
rubber-lined. The impeller 
is designed in sizes from 
24 in. to 72 in. with ca- 
pacity to move from 3,000 
to 20,000 gpm. The agitator is furnished 
complete with draft tube, baffle if re- 
quired, and V-belt drive. The agitator 
shaft may be direct-connected to vertical 
gear head motor, or flat or V-belt driven 
to meet plant requirements. 





Splashproof Synchronous Motor 

Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis 13, Minn., has announced a line 
of “Heavy-Duty” splashproof synchron- 
ous motors for constant speed drives up 
to 1000 hp. These motors are available 
in unity or leading power factor, with 
torque and kva requirements to suit the 
individual job. 





Features of each motor include: access 
plates, designed for speedy removal and 
replacement, for brush inspection and 
blowing out; sealed bearing which can 
be cleaned and refilled without motor 
disassembly; double-end ventilation pro- 
vided by blower on each end of rotor; 
and exciter also fitted with blower. 
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The Only KNIFE GRINDER 
in its price range with 
AUTOMATIC 

OILING SYSTEM 









*- OM Pume 


7 Sizes 
This exclusive 48", 78" 
Rogers feature feeds ow’. ven” 
a constant film of . 
110", 134", 160" 


clean oil to bed, ways 
and inner parts ... 
assuring constant 
grinding accuracy. 
Extra large lubricated ways are self aligning and take up 
own wear. 

This heavy duty “NT” is simple in design . . . simple to 
operate .. . maintenance low. Most reasonably priced. 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & COMPANY 


165 Dutton Avenue Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


ROGERS 


Send for Circular “NT” 





KNIFE GRINDERS 


COLORS... 
for Board and Paper 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Black Brown. Red, Yellow Iron Oxides 


4 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Pennsylvania 









Copper * Steel 
Monel * Stainless Steel 


Chemical Resisting Alloys 


Harrington a (are 


PERFORATING Co 








5654 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 144 Liberty St., New York 6, N.Y. | 
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Garuock Plastallic packing is easy to 
apply. You just tamp the loose form into 
the stuffing box and draw up on the 
gland. Coil, spiral and ring forms are 
applied in the usual way. And when additional pack- 
ing is needed, you merely back off the gland and add 
more Plastallic. In service it combines into one homo- 
genous mass. A special feature of GARLOCK Plastallic 
coil packing is that it is out-of-square to fit either of 
two different packing spaces. Save with Plastallic! 


Garlock 924 Plastallic— for strong mineral] acids. 

Garlock 926 Plastallic—for water, steam or air up to 550° F, 

Garlock 927 Plastallic— for gasoline, oils, ether, etc., up to 550°F, 

Garlock 928 Plastallic— for steam, oils or solvents up to 700° F, 

Garlock 929 Plastallic— for water, steam and general services up 
to 550° F. 

Garlock 930 Plastallic— for gasoline, oils, gases, etc., at temper- 
atures up to 700° F, 


Garlock 931 Plastallic—for steam, water or air at temperatures 
up to 700° F. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY, PALMYRA,N.Y, 
In Canada: The Garlock Packing Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que, 














DARNELL 
CASTERS 


All Darnell Casters fea- 
ture a DOUBLE Ball- 
Bearing Swivel — All 
wearing parts are 
hardened by the car- 
bonizing process — 
Rust-proofed by Cad- 
mium plating — Fur- 
nished with sermi-steel 
or rubber treads. 


elem 


FREE 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 


4 ALIFORNIA 


N 








New Plug Gate Valves 


Crane Co., Chicago, Illinois, has an- 
nounced a new line of corrosion-resistant 
plug valves which provide straight-through 
flow in wide-open position as do conven- 
tional gate valves, yet are as suitable for 
throttling service as conventional globe 
valves. Of outside screw-and-yoke design, 
the new valves have bolted bonnet joints 
and are available with either screwed or 
flanged ends in sizes from 4 to 2 in. 
They are regularly furnished in either 
18-8 Mo. or Monel metal. They also can 
be made in various other alloys to meet 
particularly corrosive conditions. 





The following advantages have been 
cited for the new valve: Very little re- 
sistance to flow in wide open position, 
having maximum discharge equal to that 
of a wedge gate valve and about twice 
that of a globe valve; very close throttling 
at both high and low velocities; resistance 
to cutting action of fluid when in a throt- 
tled position equal to that of conventional 
plug type globe valve; valve not subject to 
sticking in closed position even though 
closed while hot and opened when cold; 
and no tendency to galling, which is so 
prevalent in alloy wedge gate valves, espe- 
cially in small sizes. 


Solids-Handling Pump 


Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced a_ solids-handling 
pump with a special back cover allowing 
for two rings of packing between the seal 
cage and the area of the casing in back 
of the impeller. With its new stufing 





box arrangements, the pump, which does 
not have a stuffing box wear plate, is 
intended for applicatiuns where dilution 
must be kept to a minimum, even though 
it may result in reducing the lift of the 
sleeves and packing. Combining a special 
design plus a highly abrasive-resistant al- 
loy, the pump, according to the manufac- 
turer, will outlast ordinary pumps two to 


four times. The pump is available in 
capacities from 175 to 7,000 gpm at heads 
through 100 feet. 


Ear Device Reduces 
Industrial Noise 


Mine Safety Appliance Company, 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade St., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa., has announced the M.S.A. 
Ear Defender as a means of excluding ex- 
cessive noise while permitting speech and 
warning signals to be heard. The device 
essentially a tapered tube molded from a 
soft, non-toxic, elastomeric material with 
an inner septum for filtering harmful 
noises. A soft, resilient flange surround- 
ing the inner end of the device provides 
comfortable fit and complete closure of the 





aie 


ear canal. An outer flange, shaped to 
conform to the lobe of the ear, prevents 
the device from entering the ear too far. 
According to the manufacture, the de- 
vice—comfortable to wear, sanitary, and 
easy to insert and remove—will reduce 
loudness of sound in noisy areas to about 
1/10th the former level, thus enabling 
workers to concentrate on their jobs. 


Portable Gantry Crane 


Industrial Equipment Co., 315 N. Ada 
St., Chicago 7, Ill., has announced a port- 
able gantry crane of 1-ton capacity. The 





crane utilizes legs of welded structural 
construction, and casters with semisteel 
wheels that operate on roller bearings. A 
ball thrust type bearing is used for the 
swivel unit of each caster. 
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Shown is No. 9, one of a full line 
of Atkins “Silver Steel’’ Crosscuts. 


THE CUTTING EDGE THAT 
CUTS YOUR COSTS 








Yes, right where you start your paper-making operations— 
felling pulpwood trees—you can also start to cut costs. Equip your 
cutters with Atkins “Silver Steel” Crosscut saws. Atkins-developed segment 
grinding gives these sows ample clearance. Blades glide through wood 
with amazing ease, without binding. Naturally, this reduces the cutter's 
effort to a minimum, “ups” his daily production. But Atkins crosscuts offer 
still another big money-saving advantage. The special heat-treated 
and tempered “Silver Steel” produces sharp teeth that hold an 
edge longer—with important savings in maintenance costs. 
‘nM E. €C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory: 402 S. Winois St., indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Branch Factory: Portiand, Oregon + Branch Offices: Atianta + Chicage 
Memphis « New Orleans + New York «San Francisco 
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PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric REFLECTION METER 





For acturate measurement of 


BRIGHTNESS 
GLOSS 
OPACITY 
COLOR 


8 COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENQINEERING BATA SENT UPOR REQUEST. of aper and paper products. 


Portable, rugged, simple to operate. 
FLEXIBLE COUPLING Write for literature 


PONE FOOWORY. 4 MAGAINE COMPAL WOOORERRY, BALTIMORE; MO. PHOTOVOLT CORPORATION 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


These abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 


NICAL 








Measurements of Gloss and 
Coler With the Goniophotometer 


The instrument determines the reflect- 
ing surfaces of low and medium gloss 
with an accuracy of about 1%. It is espe- 
cially suitable for the measurement of 
paper and board, and can be used on the 
ordinary electric light circuit. When de- 
sired, Polaroid and colored filters may 
be introduced. The specimen holder may 
be rotated about two axes and the speci- 
man itself may be rotated in its own plane 
through 360 degrees. The photometer 
consists of a barrier-type photocell con- 
nected with a Tinsley galvanometer. Two 
specimen polar curves obtained with the 
instrument are reproduced. Twenty-eight 
references. V. G. W. Harrison. J. Sci. 
Instruments 24, No 1, 21-4; 1947; 
through Bull. Inst. Paper Chem. 17,367 
(March 1947). 


Lignin for Reinforcing Rubber 


Lignin isolated from the black liquor 
of the kraft process can be used as a re- 
inforcing agent for synthetic or natural 
rubbers. Methods of incorporating the 
lignin and the properties of the resulting 
products are fully described, and details 
are given for preparing master batches of 
lignin and “GR-S.” Comparative data 
with other pigments are given. Three flow- 
sheets are included. J. J. Keilen and Ar- 
thur Pollak. Ind. Eng. Chem. 39, No. 4,- 
480-3 (1947). 


Holocelluloses from 
Non-woody Plants 


Using the procedure of Wise, Murphy 
and D*Addieco, the author determined the 
holocellulose in the following: Kentucky 
blue grass (73.7%), corncobs, (78.9%), 
oat straw (80.6%), timothy hay (75.1%) 
and cornstalks (78.6%). The holocelluloses 
retained from 30-50% of the original ni- 
trogen content of the plant material. Most 
of the original furfural yielding sub- 
stances (95-99%) originally present were 
retained in the holocellulose. The proce- 
dure which requires only 2-3 hours is 
much preferable to the older Buston 
method which required 2-3 days. Em- 
mett Bennett. Analytical Chemistry 19, 
No. 3, 215 (1947). 


A Fault Detector 


Holes, cracks, conducting particles and 
points of low breakdown in sheets (and 
this includes paper, varnished cloths, plas- 
tics, sheet rubber, etc.) may be detected by 
an instrument placed at the end of a ma- 
chine or manufacturing process. The in- 
strument is made up of three parts, a 
power unit, a control unit and an elec- 
trode unit. Direct current is applied to 
the material as it passes between special 
electrodes, with the voltage so adjusted 
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that it will not affect a material that is 
satisfactory. Any flaw that reduces the 
breakdown voltage below a specific value 
however causes the current to flow be- 
tween electrodes. The current is ampli- 
field in the detector and is used to oper- 
ate a counter. A description of the in- 
strument design and the method of opera- 
tion are given. The interval between the 
actual test and the completion of manu- 
facture is reduced to a minimum and in 
certain operations the rejection of faulty 
materials can be made automatic. H. T. 
McClean. Gen. Elect. Rev. 50, No. 4 
52-5 (1947) through the B.I.P.C. 17, 
498 (1947). 


Pulp from Red Cedar Bark 


The inner and outer barks of western 
red cedar were studied chemically and 
pulp from the outer bark was made on a 
laboratory scale. An analysis of the orig- 
inal bark and of the resulting pulp is 
given. When the bark was pulped with 
5% NaOH using a liquor ratio of 15 to 
1, and temperatures of 166-70 deg. C., 
pulp yields of about 32.5% were ob- 
tained. However this pulp (even after a 
12-hour cook) still retained 12% “Klason 
lignin” and 5% pentosans. The orig- 
inal outer bark contained about 34% 
Klason lignin (i. e. the residue igsoluble 
in 72% sulphuric acid and finally ob- 
tained by diluting this acid to 3% and 
boiling). The pulp on complete hydroly- 
sis gave a total of 87.5% reducing sugars, 
73.8% glucose, 1.1% mannose and 8.9% 
xylose. Its strength properties are not 
given. 

The possible use of the outer bark in 
the manufacture of structural boards is 
discussed. Fourteen literature references 
are included. K. H. Cram, J. A. East- 
wood, F. W. King, and H. Schwartz. 
Canadian Forest Products Lab. Ottawa. 
Dominion Forest Service (Mimeographed) 
Circular 62, 12 pp. (1947). 


" Determination of Sulphates in 


Sulphite Waste Liquor 


Previous methods for determining the 
sulphates in waste liquor seem to have 
given erroneous results, which were high 
and erratic because (during the actual 
course of the analysis) sulphates were 
formed by oxidation of the SOs or from 
other sulphur compounds present in the 
liquor. These errors are either elim- 
inated or minimized by adding formal- 
dehyde and acetic acid to the sample and 
then adding barium chloride at (or be- 
low) room temperature. The mixture is 
then centrifuged and the clear liquor is 
decanted. The residual precipitate may 
be purified in several ways and the sul- 
phate content may then be determined 
either volumetrically or gravimetrically. 

In sampling the original liquor, care 


must be taken to prevent oxidation by 
the air. A second paper gives the details 
of a modification of the above sulphate 
analysis. Pipette 50 ml. of the waste 
liquor into a 100 ml. centrifuge tube. Add 
10 ml. 40% formaldehyde and, after 10 
minutes, add dropwise, at room tempera- 
ture, 10 ml. of 10% BaCk: solution. Stir 
well and allow the mixture to stand 1-3 
hours. Centrifuge 0.5 hour. Remove 
the clear mother liquor and wash the resi- 
due with water on the centrifuge. Treat 
the precipitate with 25 ml. (sulphate- 
free) solution containing 1 g. NasCOs by 
placing the centrifuge tube in boiling 
water and shaking the mixture from time 
to time during the course of 15 mins. Cool 
the mixture to room temperature and 
dilute to 75 ml. with water, and then neu- 
tralize with about 17% HCl, adding about 
1 ml. of the acid in excess. Add a few 
more drops of the BaCle reagent, and let 
the mixture stand at room temperature for 
an hour prior to the centrifuging for 0.5 
hr. Filter the precipitate on an ignited 
weighed filtering crucible, and ignite and 
weigh. 

This method seems to be reproducible 
even in the hands of different analysts and 
the accuracy is satisfactory. A method is 
given for freeing waste liquor of all sul- 
phates and then adding known amounts 
of HeSQ,. Such artificially prepared sam- 
ples also gave good results. The method 
evidently applies to fermented and to 
concentrated liquors as well as to the 
usual type. First paper by Harry Eng, 
Jan O6csterlof, and Lars Gunnar Sillén. 
Svensk Papperstidn. 49,497-8 (1946). 
Second paper by Olof Samuelson and 
Torgny Ohgren. Ibid. 499-502 (1946) 
through C A. 41, 3293 (1947). (Orig: 
inal in Swedish). 


Structure of Clay 


An experimental procedure is given 
for studying the structure of clays in the 
electron microscope. Previous methods 
(that depended upon the suspension of 
clay in water) caused changes in the 
structure of the clay. 


In the present method, the surface of a 
freshly fractured clay is examined. On 
this surface are spread a few dops of 
amyl acetate which cover the slightest 
irregularities of the moist surface. When 
this amyl acetate carries,in solution cel- 
lulose nitrate, the solvent will evaporate 
and leave a very thin film of the cellu- 
lose derivative, which actually serves as a 
cast of the surface of the clay. This can 
be carefully peeled off with a thin layer 
of clay adhering to it. The cellulose ni- 
trate film is introduced into a vacuum and 
coated with a thin film of aluminum or 
beryllium (the thickness of which is only 
25-50 Angstrom units). Subsequently, 
the cellulose nitrate film is dissolved away 
by means of amyl acetate, when the sam’ 
ple is actually on. the specimen holder de- 
signed for direct introduction into the 
electron microscope. Provided the metal- 
lic films are sufficiently thin they cause no 
distortions in the photographs. A num- 
ber of photographs are given which show 
the structure of various Swedish clays. 
Nils Hast. Nature 159 No. 4037 (1947), 
through B.I.P.C. 17, 495 (1947). 
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Here’s Why You Can Be 
Certain of Precision 
High Speed Performance 


CONSTRUCTION IS RUGGED— 
There are four models of GK Knife Grinders— 


each featuring the sturdy, durable cabinet base 
construction, extra wide ways, self-adjusting to 
compensate for wear. 


OPERATION IS FAST— 


GK’s are fully automatic—equipped with me- 
chanical or hydraulic table traverse—built-in 
wheel dresser. Choice of magnetic or ACME 
Knife bars for fast, simple setups. 


GK STRAIGHT WHEEL KNIFE GRINDER with Write today for details on the Hanchett GK 
Hydraulic Table Traverse—ACME Knife Bar : line. See how you can lower your grinding 
is mounted on table. costs. Ask for bulletin 1144-1. 








+) HANCHETT m FACTURING co. 


SAW KNIFE NERY DIVISION 
Drie tas OREGON RAPIDS, MICHICAN 















LAUNDER your 
RAW STOCK 








BOARD TINTER 
AND PRINTER 


FOR CARTON ADVERTISING AND IDENTITY 













You can prove in your own mill that: 


1—D-I LESTOIL will free your raw stock (rags, cotton Colored and overprinted shipping cases and 

a al compe) of ol wan, Ga, Oe containers are in more popular demand than 
2—D-I LESTOIL will de-ink and whiten your news or ever. They provide product identification as 
3 — a, aoe. : well as low cost advertising. Hudson-Sharp 
Serer Oa ete you's mage Oa . tinters and overprinters are durable, efficient 


uniform sheet. ' , 
4—D-I LESTOIL will clean your washers, wires and felts machines that operate simply and quickly. 
Resultant quality is higher — costs, lower. 


as it cleans your st 
HUDSON -SHARP 


Working sample of this wulaa cleansing and wetting 
agent free . . . write: 
MACHINE CO °*GREEN BAY: Wis 


ADELL CHEMICAL CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PAPERMAKING 


PATENTS 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 








Method of Preparing and 


Applying a Patch for a 
Fourdrinier Wire © 


Patent No. 2,408,422. Jesse A. Harris, 
West Linn, Oreg., assignor to Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., 
a corporation of Nevada. Application Oc- 
tober 29, 1943. Serial No. 508,222. 1 
Claim. (Cl. 140—3.) 

The method of patching the Fourdri- 
nier wire in a paper-making machine com- 
prising cutting a piece of woven wire 
fabric of finer mesh than the Fourdrinier 
wire to proper size to extend over the 
portion of the Fourdrinier wire to be 
patched, removing several “shute” wires 
from opposite ends of said piece so a8 to 
leave the warp strand ends projecting 
from the ends of said piece, bending down 
the alternate projecting warp strand ends, 
cutting off said bent-down warp ends and 
turning their stubs back against the under 
side of the adjacent “shute” wire to pre- 
vent said stubs from extending from the 
top surface of the patch, straightening out 
the kinks in said remaining projecting 
warp ends to facilitate their insertion in 
the meshes of the Fourdrinier wire, bend- 
ing down the warp strand ends extending 
from the rear end of said piece, until they 
are approximately at right angles to said 
piece inserting the warp strand ends of the 
forward end of said piece through meshes 
of the Fourdrinier wire slightly ahead of 
the place to be patched by holding said 
patching piece against the Fourdrinier wire 
while positioned perpendicularly and trans- 
versely thereon, securing the forward end 
of said patching piece in place on the 
Fourdrinier wire by bending said forward 
warp strand ends back against the under 
side of the Fourdrinier wire in the direc- 
tion opposite to the direction of Four- 
drinier wire travel, tilting said patching 
piece back down on the Fourdrinier wire 
and inserting the bent-down warp ends at 
the rear of said piece through the Four- 
drinier wire until the patching piece lies 
flat against the top face of the Fourdrinier 
wire and securing the rear end of said 
patching piece in place by bending said 
rear warp ends back on the under side 
of the Fourdrinier wire in the direction 
opposite to the direction of Fourdrinier 
wire travel. 


Sizing Composition for 
Use in Papermaking 

Patent No. 2,399,748. Andrew J. Luett- 
gen, Spring Grove, Pa., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to P. H. Glatfelter Company, 
Spring Grove, Pa., a corporation of Penn- 
sylvania. No drawing. Application March 
9, 1943, Serial No. 478,527. 3 Claims. 
(Cl. 106—144.) 

2. A sizing composition for use in paper 
making, in the form of an aqueous sus- 
pension and comprising a binding agent 
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selected from the class consisting of the 
fusible resins and waxes, clay in the form 
of fine particles, there being particles as 
large as 2.5 microns, a compatible soap 
and casein cut with an alkaline cutting 
agent in the amount of 2/4 to 5 per cent 
of the weight of the casein, whereby the 
size of the individual particles in the 
sizing composition is uniformly small. 


Device for Sorting, Dehydrating, 
or Washing of Suspensions 
of Fibrous Materials 


Patent No. 2,406,618. Karl Olof Lind- 
gren, Djursholm, Sweden, assignor to 
Aktiebolaget A. Ekstroms Maskinaffar, 
Stockholm, Sweden, a joint-stock com- 
pany of Sweden, and Nils Walfrid Jons- 
son, Lidingo, Sweden. Application Feb- 
ruary 4, 1943, Serial No. 474,652. In 
Sweden January 13, 1942. 2 Claims. (Cl. 
92—36.) 

1. An apparatus for sorting, dehydra- 
ting or washing of liquidsuspensions of 
fibrous material, particularly paper pulp, 
comprising a stationary container for a 
liquid suspension, a rotatably mounted 
screening drum mounted and arranged 
for having its major portion submerged in 





the liquid suspension inside said station- 
ary container, two yokes outside the: con- 
tainer one at each end of the drum ar- 
ranged to support said drum, ver: cally 
elastic members, each of said yokes being 
supported adjacent each end exclusively 
by said elastic members and adapted to 
be vibrated while so supported, two rota- 
table shafts mounted in said yokes and 
carrying eccentric weights for vibrating 
the yokes, means for rotating said shafts in 
synchronism, said shafts being located one 
on each side of said drum, laterally spaced 
from the central axis of rotation of the 
screening drum and adapted to transmit 
by the synchronous bodily movement of 
said shafts and yokes vibratory motion to 
said drum. 


Creping Machine 


Patent No. 2,409,997. Louis A. Strau- 
bel Sr., Green Bay, Wis., assignor to 
James W. Straubel, trustee, Green Bay, 
Wis. Application November 24, 1944. 
Serial No. 564,916. 9 Claims. (C1. 
154—30) 

1. In a creping machine, a pair of co- 
operating rolls for the passage into the 
bite therebetween of a web to be creped, 
coacting members, pivotally mounted 
about the axes of said rolls, creping plates 
supported from said members for pro- 
viding a gap adjacent to the bite of said 
rolls of adjustable width for receiving 
said web after the same is creped in said 
nip, and means tending to urge said 
plates toward each other to restrict the 
width of said gap to effect an accumula- 
tion of said creped web within said gap. 





Economics of Mill 


(Continued from page 593) 
and top speed for any particular product. 

(3) Reduction of operating costs by 
preventing waste of process material. This 
includes steam and fuel as well as actual 
materials going into the product. 

(4) Reduction of equipment main- 
tenance by keeping it operating within 
safe limits. 

(5) Elimination of the human ele- 
ment in plant operation. This improves 
operation, saves labor in some cases and 
saves money. 

(6) Provides accurate records for use 
in analyzing plant operations, tracing the 
causes for off quality products, checking 
equipment efficiency, and providing a 
basis for cost distribution. 

It must be remembered that each instru- 
ment has a definite purpose and no mat- 
ter where in the plant it is located or what 
its function is, if it is worth installing it 
is worth maintaining. When an instru- 
ment is out of order it cannot perform to 
yield these economic savings. Therefore, 
the loss entailed by idle instruments must 
be considered not in terms of instrument 
cost, but in terms of lower quality, lower 
efficiency and decreased production. 

Special attention should be given to the 
value of accurate chart records. These 
are extremely important in analyzing 
equipment operations and give valuable 
information to operators, engineers and 
management. But when instruments are 
chronically out of order, chart records 


instrumentation .. . 


mean little and are merely glaced at and 
filed away. To be of any’ value these 
records for plant operation must come 
from instruments that are maintained to 
the highest degree possible. Only then 
can anyone have confidence in the infor: 
mation received therefrom. 

It is paramount that each and every 
mill have on its payroll at least one capa: 
ble and qualified technician who can keep 
all instruments in tip-top shape. Obvi- 
ously, the average electrician, mechanic, 
or maintenance man is not qualified for 
this work. An instrument technician must 
be a combination of electrician, mechanic, 
pipefitter and watchmaker. A problem 
today is where to find such technicians. 

Perhaps the best method is to take 
advantage of the educational services of- 
fered by the instrument manufacturers. 
Most of the major instrument companies 
provide instrument courses which are open 
to industry men. These courses range 
from full terms of several weeks of inten- 
sive training on all major types of instru- 
ments to special courses lasting only a few 
days, fitted for the particular require: 
ments of individual men. 

While in the future the number of 
skilled men at this trade will increase and 
the problem will not be as acute as it is 
now, every mill should, as a vital part of 
its instrument program, obtain the ser’ 
vices of instrument technicians even if it 
requires sending their own men to instru’ 
ment schools. 
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New Catalogues 


and Publications 





Alloy Steel Products Company, Inc., 
Linden, N. J.—A very fine new publica- 
tion released by this company is de- 
voted to its Aloyco stainless steel 
valves and fittings. Composition speci- 
fications of the company’s corrosion- 
resisting alloys are given, together 
with corrosion rates. The complete 
line of valves is illustrated with di- 
mension tables. A table of application 
data gives recommendations for the 
use of valves. One page of illustrations 
show blow valves and gate valves as 
used in sulphite pulp mills, Ask for 
Catalogue No. 47. 

American Manganese Steel Division, 
American Brake Shoe Company, Chi- 
cago Heights, Il1l.—Amsco-Nagle, Ball- 
Bearing, Type “T’ Industrial Pumps is 
the subject of a new bulletin just pub- 
lished by this company. A series of 
photographs illustrates the assembling 
of a pump and there is a diagrammatic 
view of the pump. 

Clark Tructractor Division, Clark 
Equipment Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich.—A special Transportation Issue 
of Material Handling News, this com- 
pany’s magazine, shows how mechan- 
ized material handling is preventing 
bottlenecks in the distribution of es- 
séntial goods by all forms of transpor- 
tation. This issue is based on a Series 
of factual reports which are illustrated 
with on-the-job photographs showing 
how fork trucks and towing tractors 
are expediting the handling of freight 
shipped by rail and air, highway and 
water; also movement in and out of 
storage. Copies on request. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York 6, 
N. Y.—A special 12-page booklet just 
released describes the new, improved 
Oakite-Vapor Steam Cleaning Unit. 
This material has been compiled to 
meet the demand among industrial 
plant operators and maintenance men 
for data on this unit. Construction and 
engineering specifications are given, 
and job applications of this model are 
presented. The booklet is well illus- 
trated. 

Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co., 1800 
Kingsbury St., Chicago 14—A bulletin 
released by this company describes 
their new rubbish destructor. Photos 
of actual installations, as well as a 
diagram of the destructor and a table 
showing sizes and capacities are 
included. 

Peerless Pump Division, Food Ma- 
echinery Corporation, 301 West Avenue 
26, Los Angeles 31, Calif.—Information 
for prospective pump buyers is fur- 
nished in a 24-page bulletin describing 
their new Mixed Flow pump, for ap- 
plications requiring the moving or re- 
moving or water in capacities up to 
220,000 G.P.M. The booklet contains a 
full description of the pump, typical 
and unusual installations, applications, 
and engineering advantages. It is il- 
lustrated with cross-sectional draw- 
ings, descriptive engineering data, and 
diagrammatic sketches of pump station 
arrangements. Photos show success- 
ful industrial applications, industrial 
process applications, and circulation 
services. Ask for Bulletin No. B-148. 


The Rapids-Standard Company, Inc., 
342 Peoples National Bank Bldg., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich.—Of special interest to 
paper manufacturers are two reprints 
of pictorial material showing bundles 
and rolls of papér being moved on 
gravity and power belt conveyors. Ad- 
dress Dept. PA-4, of the above com- 
pany. 

Taber Instrument Corporation, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.—Of timely interest 
to laboratory research executives is a 
12-page brochure describing new, im- 
proved accessory devices used in per- 
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forming abrasion-resistant analyses. 
This interesting technical bulletin re- 
views the company’s complete line of 
specialized accessories for its Abraser 
—a precision-type instrument used by 
industrial and commercial research 
laboratories to measure the “wear 
mileage” of paper, paperboard and 
other materials. The descriptions of 
these four accessories; the Vacuum 
Pickup Attachment, Interval Timer, 
Duplex Refacing Stone and Abraser 
Drymount, are well illustrated with 
photos. Free copies of this factual 
literature may be obtained by writing 
to Taber Instrument Corp., 111-PIPW 
Goundry St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Timber Engineering Co., 1319 
Eighteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. 
C.—A new publication issued by this 
company describes research facilities 
for the lumber and wood using indus- 
tries, and other industrial users of 
wood. An outline is given of the com- 
pany’s laboratory facilities and a par- 
tial listing of 25 different fields of re- 
search, carried on for individual com- 
panies and trade associations. The 
company’s chemistry laboratory deals 
in wood chemistry, including problems 
pertaining to pulp and other wood 
derivatives. Ask for “Research Facfl- 
ities for the Lumber and Wood Using 
Industries.” 

John Waldron Corporation, New 
Brunswick, N. J.—Announced by this 
company is a new Mechanical Han- 
dling Bulletin, No. 120, which has been 
prepared to meet the need for gen- 
eral information concerning the me- 
chanical handling of paper and other 
materials that are to be processed in 
web form. The booklet is fully illus- 
trated and contains references to many 
factors involved in this process, such 
as Unrolling, Tension Control, Convert- 
ing, Festooning, Conveying, Guide 
Winding, etc. 


Wheelco Instruments Company, 847 
West Harrison St., Chicago 7—Under 
the name of “Automatic Temperature 
Control Systems,” this company has 
issued a 20-page educational bulletin. 
Charts, tables and diagrams are used 
to explain measurement and automatic 
control, and the selection of proper 
control systems for process applica- 
tions. Separate chapters are devoted 
to “Thermocouples, their Placement 
and Hints Governing their Use,” “Se- 
lection of Thermocouple Protecting 
Tubes,” and a listing of A.S.M.E. termi- 
nology referring to process and auto- 
matic controls. This is a valuable 
guide book for any one interested in 
process instrumentation. 


Books 


Fluorescent Service and Maintenance 
Manual—Prepared and published by 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Salem, 
Mass., this paper-covered, pocket-sized 
book has been designed to be of help 
in the méintenance and conservation of 
fluorescent equipment. The manual 
covers such subjects as fluorescent 
lighting, fluorescent lamps, starters, 
testing fluorescent lamps and fixtures, 
and efficient maintenance-efficient op- 
eration. The book also contains a 
wlossary of terms used in fluorescent 
lighting and a trouble shooting check 
list that locates various trouble data 
in the text by page number. Priced 
at $1.00 a copy, the book may be ob- 
tained direct from the publisher. 


Modern Plastics Encyclopedia (1947 
edition)—This work constitutes the 
eleventh annual edition of the publica- 
tion. Totaling 1556 pages, it is pre- 
sented as three volumes (9 in. x 12 in.). 
The first two volumes contain 720 
pages of editorial material accompa- 


nied by 899 illustrations. The third 
volume is devoted entirely to ten 
special charts. 

Volume I is a reference source to 
the most recent developments and ap- 
plications for a wide variety of mate- 
rials, coatings, films, fibers, fabrics, 
laminates, resin-woods. The volume 
concludes with an extensive technical 
data section, in which is incorporated 
for the first time a selected bibliog- 
raphy on German plastics. Also, in 
this technical data section is a com- 
prehensive presentation of information 
on optical properties of plastics. 

Volume II is devoted to engineering 
design; molding, extruding, and cast- 
ing; fabricating, finishing, and as- 
sembly; machinery and equipment; 
and to an appendix and directory. The 
directory section lists names and ad- 
dresses of material and chemical man- 
ufacturers; machinery manufacturers, 
molders, laminators, trademarks; lists 
motion pictures on plastics and educa- 
tional courses; trade associations; 
molder’s and fabricators’ marks; and 
lists personnel of the firms in the 
plastics industry. 

The charts of Volume III covering 
Plastics identification, chemical for- 
mulae, plasticizers, plastics properties, 
solvents, adhesives, coatings and syn- 
thetic rubbers properties have been 
brought up to date. There also are 
two new charts—one on laminating 
resins and the other, properties of syn- 
thetic fibers. 

Published by Plastics Catalogue Cor- 
poration, 122 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., the price of the three vol- 
umes is as follows: U.S.A., $8.50; Can- 
ada, $11.00 (including postage and 
duty); Foreign, $12.00. Both the direc- 
tory section and the complete set of 
charts are available separately—the 
directory section being priced at $1.00 
a copy; the complete set of charts at 
$3.75 a set. 


The Paper Year Book (1947 edition) 
—Representing the fifth annual edi- 
tion of this publication, the volume 
contains 584 pages, over 600 photo- 
graphs and illustrations, more than 
100 charts and tables, and furnishes 
specific information on over 1,000 pa- 
pers and allied products. 

The book, 8% in. by 11% in., is di- 
vided into seven major. sections: 
namely, Alphabetical Index to Prod- 
ucts, Paper and Paper Product Data, 
Paper Markets, Useful Data for Paper 
Salesmen, Manufacturers’ Trade Liter- 
ature, Manufacturers’ Addresses, and 
Index to Advertisers. 

Bound in blue leatherette embossed 
with gold, the book is priced at $8.00 
a copy. Davidson Publishing Company, 
22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois, 
is its publisher. 


Public Relations in Action (Case 
Studies from first annual awards com- 
petition of the American Public Rela- 
tions Association)—Edited by Philip 
Lesly and with a foreword by Robert 
E. Harper, Executive Director, Ameri- 
can Public Relations Association, this 
book presents case studies of 30 dif- 
ferent public relations programs. These 
programs cover such divergent activ- 
ities as those of The Advertising Coun- 
cil; American Meat Institute; Cities 
Service Company; Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; Milk Industry 
Foundation; Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company and Ontario-Minnesota 
Pulp and Paper Company; National As- 
sociation of Ice Industries; National 
Safety Council’s “National Farm Safe- 
ty Week”; The New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Co.; Southern 
Railway System; and U. S. Victory 
Pulpwood Campaign. The objectives, 
methods, and results of each of the 
programs are presented in this action 
study. Totaling 280 pages, the book 
is priced at $4.50 a copy by Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Company, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y., its publisher. 
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HARDY $. FERGUSON & COMPANY Your Seareh for a Fast. Way 


to Clean Save-Alls—ends here! 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS ! 

e 

ANY men will tell you that the fast- > 

200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. ¢ 4 

” est, most effective method of | 

removing slime and other deposits from f 

Consultation, —_— = stipe ae save-all screens is to steam-clean them with | , 

Nerang 7 cieane aan the Oakite Steam-Detergent Gun. ; 
apse - pore — a one This method combines mechanical pres- 
a é sure and steam heat with the vigorous de- 


tergency of a recommended Oakite material 
to blast off even the toughest deposits. 
Apply solution with gun while cylinder 
‘| slowly revolves. Follow with pressure 
WATERBURY FELTS 4 rinse. That’s all! Step-by-step details 
*4 outlined in free Oakite booklet. Send for 
your free copy today. 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 
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ex dock New York City 











RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
OLD RaGs 
per cwt. 
Ne, 1 White Linens...... esse 
Neo. 2 White Linens.......... 
Ne. 8 White Linens.......... 
Ne. 4 White Linens......... 
Ne, 1 White Cottons.......... 
Ne. 2 White Cottons.......... 
Ne. 4 White Cottons.......... 
Extra Tight Prints..... aeates 
Ord. Biicescvesce +++» } Nominal 
Duteh BID occ cccecee 
French Blue Cottens.......... 
French Blue Linens.......... 
34 Germents . 
Cottons .... 





ROPE and BAGGING 
f.0.b. and ex dock New York City 
(All Priees Are Nominal) 


per ewt. 
Gunny Ne. 1— 





-Neminal 
4.75 to 5.00 














Old Corrugated Containers.. 29.00 to 30. 
New Corrugated Cuts 37. 
2 





CHEMICALS 


f.0.b. shipping point 
(All Prices Are Nominal) 


Alum (Papermakers)— 





ton 
Dry, barrels, pound 


Tank cars (wks) cwt..... 2.00 to 2.95 
( se SS 60 te 1.65 
Glye. (C.P.) drums, Ib..... % 








Rosin (Gum)— 
New York, per 100 Ibs. 
DD. habstatnenstiqes std 8.25— 
= 8.25— 
ts 8.40— 
Oe res «+» 8.55— 
Rosin (Wood), carlots...... 7.50— 





f.o.b. New York City 
(All Prices Are Nomina!) 






Boards— per ton 
Binders 94.00— 
GED ev ccdecdse --- 90.00— 
Chip, tube and can..... 95.00— 


Chip, full blending. .... 97.50— 


Chip, sgl. mia. lined... 102.50— 
— white patent 

PO eer 120.00— 

“O20 and heavier...... 110.00— 

Kraft liner ..........+0. 79.00— 

92.50— 


Filled News ........+. 
Container ..........+++. 
Book Papers—f.o.b. mill with quantity, 
weight, manufacturing and other differ- 
entials allowed: 
(Per cwt. in ton lots) 
Uneoated (Untrimmed) 
. White (M. F.)— 


Writing Papere—t.ob mill with sone, 
= — packing and other differentials 
a 


Rag Content Bond— 
(In Ton Lots) 
Extra _ EBs <nrene0 


100% 
15% | = ccdesvcccces 
50% 


25% Rag .....+...+.- 








(Rolls, f.0.b. mill) 
Bleached Papers— 


MF. & MG. Waring, 
20 Ib. (Carloads only 
(10,000 Ibs.) ......++- 
Drug wrapp., 35 Ib... 


Unbleached apers— 
Com. Gr* Butch. 40 Ib. 
No. 1 Butchers........ 
No. 1 Imit. Parch & 

Dry Fin. Groc. Sul- 
phite, 30 sanenbee 
No. 2 Imit. Parch A 

Dry Fin. Groc. 

phite, 30 b eeccce 
Steam Finish, 50 Ib.... 
Water Finish, 50 Ib... 





RAGS (Domestic) Salt Cake— Rag Content Ledger— 
5.00 to 5.25 Dom. bulk (wks) ton.... 22.00 to 24.00 Per cut. 
NEW RAGS S55 to om Imp. bulks on dock— (In Ton Lots) 
, -00 to (Atl. ports) ton (Nom.) 25.00 to —-— Extra 100% Rag...........+.- 48. 00— 
7 en ee 4. Soda Ash— WOOP: BRD doddvddecccce 41.00— 
i f.0.b. New Yerk, follow: 6.50 to 6.75| Bulk (works), cwt vn i Se cseiencaneeeiedt 7° 
. (All Prices Are Nominal) 5.50 to 5.7 Paper Bags, cwt.... 1.25 to 1.85 | atone seeesepeere 24.00— 
an Barrels, cwt. .... 1.35 to 1.60 
8.50 to 9.00 No. 1 large ..........-- 6.00 to 6.50 | Soda (Caustic) — Sulphite Bond— 
5.50 to 6.00 No. 1 small ............ 5.50 to 6.00 Solid, drums, ewt........ 2.50— Per cut, 
5.25 to 5.75 | New Burlap Cuttings....... 5.50 te 6.00 } and flake, drums, Air dry, watermarked.. = 
$4 = Jute Threads— bdibbGpessedse - 2.90 to 3.00 No. 1 (M.F.) watermarked 15.50— 
Y 4 Sodium Silicate— No. 2 (M.F.) watermarked 14.50— 
Coty 100) Bete Cum) ........ Ce ele aa oc: No. 4 (MF. watermarked 14.00— 
(works) ewt. .......... 1.65 to 2.05 
6.50 to 7.00 40 deg., 35 gal. drums Sulphite Ledger— 
6.00 to 6.50 (works), cwt. .......+. 80 to 1.45 per cut. 
0.00 to 11.00 
4.50 to 5.00 Starch— ‘ Zone 1 
0.50 to 11.00 Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, ewt. 4.67— No. 1 (M.F.) watermarked.... 16.35— 
Pearl, barrels, cwt...... 4.78— No. 2 (M.F.) watermarked.... 15.50— 
+), — 
ear ae Me 3... 11.50 to 12.00 mA, ee. Om. — No. 4 (M.F.) watermarked.... 14.25 
Sebtedevee 9.50 to 10.50 WASTE PAPER » barrels, — Glassine (f.0.b. mill 
Series 8.50 to 9.00 Sulphur (orate) | ait assine (f.0.b. -— ous 
New Unbleached ese The following are quotations, dollars per ( J h tong tm... 1 — En (25 Ibs. up) = 
Ce eeereeeessereese . . ton, for No. 1 packing f.0.b. New York: Tale— bossed (35 by aD) * Bs 
(All Prices Are Nominal) Dom. 100 Ib. begs (mine) ened et 
to 9.00 WOR ccccccscncesceseee 16.00 0098.60]  Cublonched (95 1B. up).... - 
to 16.00 er ton 
to 15.00 | Sha p Canadian ........-.+05+- 35.00 to 45.00 Bleached “(25 Ib . up).. 
ings Pe - Titanium Dioxide— Unbleached (25 Ib. up.. — 
Hard White Env. Cuts. . .150.00— 
Hard White, No. 1......120. Barium Pig., bbis., Ib... .06% to .07 
RAGS (Domestic) Soft White, No 00. Calcium Pig., bbis., Ib... .06% to .07 | News— 
. oo One-cut.... ny Zine Sulphide, bblis., Ib..... 10.00 to 10.25 per ton 
OLD RaGs ott wn te — - 90. Rolls, Standard (Contract) 90.00— 
tions Fly Leaf, Woody, : 45. Rolls (Spot) ............ (Nominal) 
a te ge No. 2 Mixed Col. cee, 35.00— WOES PULP FE  SRERD ccc cc cect cece. 109.00— 
follow: Flat Stock— Prices, dollars per short, air dry, ton, On| issues (Carlots)— 
(All Prices Are Nominal) No. 1 moors 3 Books and | . ‘ial dock —- ay By Sy shipping per ream 
gazines 25.00 to 26. points ormer it allowances, 
Mixed Books |)... ": 18,00 to 19.00 | are: White No. 2......00--+. 1.65— 
whi OD Serge : 
a oe (All Prices Are Nominal) Bleached Anti-Tarnish .. — 
— Bh eS 75.00 to 80.00 | Bleached sulphite, Swedish.160.00 to 167.50 | Colored ......-.+--+--+++ - 
©. 1 Mixed’ (Colored: 60:00 to 68.00 Bleached sulphite, Finnish .165.00— Anti-Tarnish Kraft....... 1.85— 
Manilas— Bleached sulphite, _ .-120.00 to 125.00 BE We cdcssecsececere 1.45— 
Siew Tier, Cuttings. TEB00 00 200.00 | Te ced Sainte, Spoed. 100.00 to 100.00 ‘aa te Me shts.) 
~ nbieac 8 0 
a = Unbleached te, Fin. ..132.50— weeeccoceesn «80 
R 1 Caras, Free Unbleached sulphite, dom. -115.00— wepking full crepe 
Se eis euekesk es 2:00 to 235 i — iw te eeeeeee ~ 80.00 to 85.00 creer | tet. ae ie se _ A Ib. to M shts.) 
Whites, No. 1— Colored cae Tab Cards.. 65.00 to 70.00 | tnbleached kraft, northern.112.50 to 125.00 ( ae 
ked . 4.25to 4.75 | Kraft— Unbleached t, southern. 90.90 to 102.50 Toilet, 
Miscellaneous .......... 3.50 to 3.75 New Envelope Cuttings.115.00 to 120.00 ner we =“ ._ —eeee (M shts.) per cs...... 7.50— 
White, No. 2— Tripled Sorted No. 1 4 Toilet, Unbleached 
Sulphite screenings, dom.. 60.00 to— (M. shts.) per cs....... 6.00— 
Repacked .............. 3.00 to 3.25 . ee . 70.00 to 75 00 Sulphate screenings, dom 60.00 to— 
Miscellaneous .......... 2.50 to 2.75] New 100% Cor. Cuts..... 65.000 7000! Groinawood, domestic and 
No. 1 Old Assorted...... 50.00 to 55.00 c ° be Towels— 
SEREEE  ccccecencecess 88.00 to 85.00; ~* 
News— 
RAGS (Foreign) White Blank .......... 70.00 to 75.00 
Overissue .............. 28.00 to 30.00 PAPER 
Sh § Sapews 19.00 to 20.00 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation has been a member of 
the National Safety Council since 1914. We feel 
this membership has been a profitable investment 
towards workers’ welfare and production efficiency. 





Services of the council have greatly aided in our 






accident prevention program, which is considered 









to be outstanding by the industry, but which we 






are always striving to improve. 






It costs a great deal more to tolerate accidents 
than to prevent them. The 290 members of the 
Council’s Paper and Pulp Section will vouch for 
that statement! 





Would you like to know how this non-profit co- Sr 
operative association can help you cut accident Vies: ail of One 
costs and improve your employee and public re- Kimberly pats wuiane 


lations? Then write today for full information. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL  tiiccse's winci 


NEW COPPER TUBING 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


AT LESS-THAN-MILL-PRICES (30c Pound) 
DIAMETER ® WALL THICKNESS ® LENGTHS | 
072” 20’-0” | 

| 

| 














The Trade-Mark of 
DEPENDABLE FELTS 





1.66” OD. 
4.5” OD. 083” 12-20'-0” 

6.125” O.D. 075” 20’-0” 

6.625” O.D. 081” 20’-0” 

7.125” OD. 083” 12-20'-0” 

7.625” O.D. 093” 12-20'-0” 

8.625” O.D. 1105” 12-20’-0” 

10.75” OD. 1131” 12-20'-0” SKANEATELES 





FALLS, N. Y. 








ACME COPPERSMITHING & | 
MACHINE CO., ORELAND, PA. 











ENGLISH CLAYS 





= e* 
UNIFORM . SUPERIOR ° DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation , 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Smeaton 
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Solving 
Speed-Control 


Problems 
td work for specialists 





When you 

look to Lewellen 
you employ 

the pioneer* 

in speed-control 


*Speed Control exclusively 
for more than 45 years 





Wire, phone or write 


LEWELLEN MFG. CO. 
Columbus, Indiana 


LEWELLEN 
Varialle- Speed 


TRANSMISSIONS— MOTOR PULLEYS 


JONES STOCK PREPARATION MACHINERY 


FE D. JONES & SONS COMPANY e PITTSFIELD, MAS 








GEORGE F. HARDY & SON 


Mill Architects & Consulting Engineers 
441 Lexington Avenue iain New York 17, N. Y. 





e F. Hardy John A. Hardy 
Am, Soc. C.E.; Am. Soc. M.E.; Eng. Inst. Oan.; TAPPI 
Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
wapeese Electric and 
Valuations - Steam Power Plante 
Design—Comrplete 





















































PAPER MACHINERY SPECIALISTS © HUDSON FALLS, WY. 











BUILDERS OF SANDY WILL, BERTRAMS AND KAMYR EQUIPMENT 





WANTED—Narrow rolls paperboard; 3 inches wide, or full 
width; manila, sulphite, cupboard, jute, pattern, colors, 10 to 18 
— thick. Address Standard Tag Co., 65 Duane St., New 

ork 7, N. Y. 





WANTED—Paper Machine Designer. We have an interest- 
ing position to a to a man with experience who is ready to 
step out on his own. This position carries with it a profit-sharing 
bonus and as much responsibility as the applicant may wish 
to take on. . The work will be done under the guidance of an 
experienced engineer whose time is becoming more limited and 
whose duties have to be taken over by someone else. Address 
Box 443, Fritz Publications, Inc. 





MILL SALES EXECUTIVE—20 years’ experience in paper 
industry, interested in joining a progressive, reputable organiza- 
tion. Experienced in book, writings, groundwood, kraft. Knows 
major printing and converting processes. Wide acquaintance 
with merchants, converters, publishers, large printers. Experi- 
enced territory manager and sales service engineer. Good edu- 
cational background. Inquiries invited. Address Box 445, Fritz 
Publications, Inc. 





WANTED—Experienced pulp and paper mill engineer, to 
layout and design various mill unit projects on the board after 
conference with operators, etc., to draw up equipment ifica- 
tions and supervise details. Salary according to qualifications. 
Permanent pesten with large and well established pulp and 
paper manufacturer in Cen States area. Write full details of 
background. State salary acceptable. Address Box 448, Fritz 
Publications, Inc. 





WANTED—Used laminator, 72 in. or 80 in., with dryer and 
rewinder, for combining or laminating kraft paper with a fabric 
insert. Address Donahue Steel Products Co., 1919 W. 74th St., 
Chicago 36, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Folding box and envelope company located in 
third largest city in Illinois, about 100 miles from Chicago. Capac- 
ity $1,750,000 annually. Modern single floor plant—32,000 square 








feet. Rail siding. Address Box 449, Fritz Publications, Inc. 
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Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 


Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at your 
mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products. 
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the 1946-47 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


IS AVAILABLE 


AT YOUR MILL OFFICE 


BIGGER—BETTER 
CATALOGUE SECTION 


Prominent manufacturers of pulp 
and paper mill equipment and 
supplies present in these descrip- 
tive pages important information 
about their products. 


COMPLETE CROSS-INDEXED 
BUYER'S GUIDE 


Complete cross-indexed buyer's 
service listing sources of pur- 
chase of machinery, equipment, 
chemicals and supplies and 
other important information. 


PAPER AND 
PULP MIL 
CATALOGUE 


ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 
1946-47 


INCREASED—VALUABLE 
ENGINEERING DATA 


Pertinent tables, charts and 
other authoritative data rela- 
tive to the proper operation 
and maintenance of pulp and 
paper mills. 





These firms describe their products in the 1946-47 edition 


Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Duriron Company, Inc., The 


Electric Steel Foundry 


Allington & Curtis Mig. Co., The Downingtown Mig. Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Company 


American Cyanamid Company 
(industrial Chemicals Div.) 


Johnson Corporation, The 
Jones & Sons Company. E. D. 
Jones Fdry. & Mch. Co., W. A. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 


Porter Company, Inc., H. KE. 
Powers Regulator Co., The 
Pusey & Jones Corporation, The 


Record Fdy. & Machine Co 


Company 
Holyoke Machine Company 
Improved Paper Mchy. Corp. 


Infilco, Inc. 


James Mig. Co., D. O. 


Jeffrey Mig. Co., The 


Company 
Nekoosa Fdy. & Mch. Wks., Inc. 
Nichols Eng. & Research Corp. 
Noble & Wood Mch. Co., The 


. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Corporation 
+ Northern Engineering Works 


Ohio Grease Company, The 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 


Paper & Industrial Appl., Inc. 
Paper Makers Chem. Dept. 
(Hercules Powder Co., Inc.) 
Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Pittsburgh Piping & Eqpt. Co. 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Research Corporation 

Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Rollway Bearing Company, Inc. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O 


Sandusky Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 
Schutte & Koerting Company 
Seybold Div. Harris-Seybold Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Simonds Worden White Co. 
Simpson Co., The Orville 
Sinclair Company. The 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
Spraying Systems Company 
Sprout, Waldron & Company 
Stainless Steel Division, Pitts- 
burgh Piping & Eqpt. Co. 
Steamaire 


Sullivan Division, Joy Mig. Co. 
Swenson Evaporator Company 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Trent Tube Mig. Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Tube Turns, Inc. 

Twin Disc Clutch Company 


Valley Iron Works Company 


Waldron Corporation, John 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Warren Steam Pump Co., Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Whiting Corporation 

Wiley Alloy Tube Company 


seats oatdinbeeiabenenennanenee a 


Mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 2.0200,0.58 
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LANGSTON’S "WM" 
TUBE WINDER WITH 
AUTOMATIC TUBE CUTTER 








HERE IS A HIGH SPEED MACHINE WHICH AUTOMATICALLY 
MAKES ACCURATELY CUT, UNIFORMLY WOUND TUBES OF ANY 
DIAMETER FROM %” 1.D. TO 4%" O.D. THE "WM" MAKES 
MULTIPLES OF VARIOUS LENGTH TUBES UP TO A MAKI- 
MUM OF 39”. SPEEDS UP TO 150 F. P. M. DEPENDING ON 


ADHESIVES, TYPE OF PAPER, ETC. WITH INCREASED FACILITIES, 





DELIVERIES ARE MUCH BETTER. MAY WE HEAR FROM YOU? 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. ‘ 





FREE-FLOWING WATER MEANS ECONOMY 
with Cheney Sigelows 


exclusive High Rod Cylinder Mould Construction 


Water flows freely, an improved couching . 

surface is obtained, with Cheney Bigelow’s : 
: : . Mill “A“— A substantial production in- 

patented high rod and wire vn mould welheend iagebeedoseiea a 

construction. The result spells economy, because of freer water flow, 

means different things to different paper better couching surface. 

mills . - read various leading mills’ experi- Mill “B”— Covers retain shape longer, 

ences with exclusive high rod construction. wire Wed tucrouchd due te 

much stronger cloth support. 

Mill “C“’— Winding wire shows no tend- 
ency to stretch even under 
heavy couching and has not 
needed renewal. 

Mill “D’’ — Fewer rejects, improved prod- 
uct because of faster drain- 


age... all our mills now 
using high rod construction. 


The high rod and wire construction tells 
its Own story —note the pointed rods, 
which permit increased distance between 
spider rims and winding wire, result in 
increased water flow without paddling or 
agitation. And note the flat winding 
wire, pre-formed to naturally retain the 
arc of the cylinder and an even surface. 


Cheney Bigelow Cylinder Moulds are con- 
structed, to your specification, of bronze, car- 
bon steel, or stainless steel, or a combination 
of these metals, with the high rod construc- 
tion or the round rod and winding wire. 
Full information on the unlimited varieties 
of Cheney Bigelow Cylinder Moulds will be 
sent to yqu on request. CHENEY BIGELOW 
WIRE WORKS, 417 Liberty Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Fourdrinier Wires Dandys . Cylinders Wire Cloth | 
Pulp and Paper Mill Equipment 


———— 
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